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P R E FAC  E 

BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  a late  cele<~ 
brated  writer  *,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be 
tired  of  fo  agreeable  a fubject  as  ancient 
Rome;  and  that  grangers  frequently  neg- 
lect the  modern  palaces  of  that  renowned 
capital,  to  run  in  fearch  of  its  ruins.  The 
fame  remark  may  juftly  be  extended  to 
Italy  in  general,  which  fince  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning  has  been  the  grand  objedt 
of  travellers,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  delirous 
of  treading  on  claffic  ground,  and  viewing 
with  their  own  eyes  thofe  fcenes,  upon 
which  their  imaginations  have  dwelt  with 
pleafure,  from  their  earlieft  years,  in  the. 
writings  of  the  Roman  poets.  Hence 
the  descriptions  of  that  delightful  coun- 
try have  been  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  the  very  titles  of  the  many  books, 
to  ■ the  publication  of  which  it  has  given 
o'ccahpo,  would  be  fufficieot  to  fill  a vo- 
lume. It  is  not  our  intention  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  thofe  writings ; moft  of  them 
- • contain 


'*  The  prefident  Montefquieu. 
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contain  a variety  of  curious  and  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  deferve  our  efteem,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abilities  of  the  writers,  and 
the  main  objedt  or  view  of  their  feveral 
publications. 

Among  thefe  compolitions  none  feem  to 
be  intitled  to  a greater  fhare  of  the  public 
favour,  than  the  following  Obfervations 
on  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants.  They  were 
publifhed  in  France  as  the  work  of  two 
Swedifh  gentlemen  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  well 
known,  they  are  the  production  of  the  very 
learned  and  ingenious  M.  Groffey.  This 
gentleman  is  fuppofed  to  have  aftumed  the 
the  abovementioned  title,  with  a view  of  pre- 
judicing the  public  in  favour  of  his  per- 
formance. For  in  France  it  is  a received 
and  perhaps  a juft  opinion,  that  foreign  tra- 
vellers are  generally  more  attentive,  more 
patient  and  lefs  fuperficial  than  the  French, 
and  withal  more  judicious  and  impartial 
in  their  obfervations.  Another  reafon  af- 
iigned  for  his  putting  on  this  dilguile,  is 
the  liberty  he  takes  with  his  country- 
men, in  acquainting  them  with  feveral  dis- 
agreeable truths  concerning  their  national 
foibles,  which  perhaps  they  would  more  eafily 
excufe  from  the  pen  of  a foreigner,  than  from 
that  of  a Frenchman.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  as  he  is  pretty  free  in  expofing  the  abufes 
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of  his  own  religion,  he  might  have  been  ap- 
prehenfive  of  rendering  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
the  implacable  malice  of  bigots  and  enthu  halls . 

But  fince  he  has  ventured  to  pull  off  the 
mafk,  the  public,  which  from  the  very  be- 
ginning applauded  his  performance,  has 
paid  him  the  tribute  due  to  his  perfonal 
merit.  France  has  rung  with  his  praifes, 
and  thefe  have  been  echoed  by  the  foreign 
journals  in  different  parts  of  Europe  *.  Thole 
who  have  moll  nicely  examined  into  his  ex- 
cellencies, reprefent  him  as  the  philofophical 
traveller,  who  dirndls  all  his  remarks,  all  his 
refearches,  to  his  own,  or  to  his  country’s 
improvement : Omnis  exempli  document  a intue- 
tur,  indeque  Jibi,  fuceque  patria  quod  imitetur 
capit  •f*. 

The  prefent  work  is  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  relations  of  all  other  travel- 
lers by  its  profound  refearches  on  hillory, 
geography,  antiquities,  and  the  polite  arts. 
In  vain  would  it  be  to  look  for  fo  much  ufeful 
and  interefting  matter  in  the  accounts  of  the 
generality  of  writers.  Some  perhaps  may  give 
a more  ample  detail  of  the  fituation  of  towns, 
others  of  the  grandeur  of  palaces,  and  others 

* See  Bibllotlieque  d.es  Sciences,  tom,  24.  p.  2.  p.  388* 
and  tom.  26*  p.  i,  105 , 
f Livv, 
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of  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  beauty  of  chur- 
ches, of  the  variety  and  elegance  of  paint- 
ings, the  number  of  infcriptions,  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  monuments.  Our  author  enters 
upon  a nobler  and  more  comprehenfive  plan  ; 
he  inveftigates  the  character,  the  manners, 
the  cuftoms,  and  the  private  life  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  much  admired  country.  He 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  revolutions,  which 
have  happened  in  the  government  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  of  Italy  ; and  of  the  changes, 
which  thofe  revolutions  have  produced  in 
their  policy  and  manners ; from  v/hence  he 
takes  an  opportunity  of  drawing  comparifons 
and  reflexions  applicable  to  other  nations. 
The  public  adminiifration,  the  ftate  of  reli- 
gion, polite  literature,  commerce  and  the  fine 
arts,  are  fubjedts  which  never  fail  to  engage 
his  attention  ; and  his  obfervations  on  thofe 
interefting  topics,  are  conftantly  interfperfed 
and  enlivened  with  curious  and  amufing 
anecdotes.  To  conclude,  his  abilities  as  a 
painter  of  men  and  manners,  £>ui  mores  ho- 
minum  multorum  vidit  & urbes,  are  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  he  may  well  be  allowed  to 
exclaim  with  Correggio  or  the  great  Mon- 
tefquieu,  ed  io  anche  Jon  pittore,  and  I am  a 
painter  alfo. 
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AFTER  fpending  three  years  at  Paris  in  all 
the  pleafures  and  amufements  which  ftrangers  find 
in  that  capital,  we  fet  out  for  Italy  in  the  month 
of  June,  1758 

The  choice  of  this  year  proved  very  fortunate 
for  us.  The  fummer  heats  were  moderate,  the 
autumn  very  fine,  and  the  winter  in  Italy  as 
mild  as  a favourable  fpring  in  France.  As  for- 
tune never  does  any  thing  by  halves  for  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  propitious,  we  had  not  a fingle  drop  of 
rain  throughout  the  journey,  though  in  fettling 
the  times  of  flaying  in  a place  we  never  confidered 
fair  or  foul  weather. 

Befides  letters  of  recommendation,  which  we 
brought  from  Sweden,  feveral  perfons  of  the  firfl 
Vol.  I.  B rank 
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rank  favoured  us  with  theirs  : to  thefe  letters,  in- 
deed, we  owe  the  chief  pleafures  of  our  journey, 
and  the  more  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  our  ftudies,  by 
opening  to  us  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  bring- 
ing us  acquainted  with  the  principal  bankers,  as 
likewife  with  the  moft  ingenious  artifts  and  manu- 
turers. 

This  affiftance  was  the  more  effential  to  us,  as, 
in  our  long  ftay  at  Paris,  we  had  contracted  a calt 
of  the  French  air ; that  is  the  very  world  air  a”' 
man  can  carry  into  Italy  : not  that  the  Italians  re- 
tain any  keen  refentment  of  the  former  hoftilities 
between  the  two  nations ; but  they  dread  the 
French  vivacity  : this  is  too  oppofite  to  their 
phlegmatic  difpofition  ; and  that  freedom  of  be- 
haviour, which  a Frenchman  daily  gives  into  more 
and  more,  little  agrees  with  their  precife  exaft- 
nefs  in  every  point  of  decorum.  In  a word,  Italy 
is  infefted  with  French  adventurers,  who  fubfift, 
and  fometimes  even  make  a figure,  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  whom  they  draw  in  to  be  their  dupes  : fo 
that  to  a Frenchman,  or  any  one  appearing  to  be 
fuch,  Italy  is  like  an  enemy’s  country,  all  the  ave- 
nues to  which  are  locked  up,  and  the  feveral  polls 
fcriftly  guarded.  The  firft  care  Should  be  to  make 
it  plainly  appear  that  you  are  not  an  adventurer ; 
then  let  it  be  feen  that  a lively  deportment  does 
not  always  exclude  folidity  of  j udgment  *,  after  all, 
with  the  very  bell  recommendations,  you  muft 
Hand  an  enquiry  of  feme  length,  but  condu&ed 
on  the  fide  of  the  Italians  with  as  much  politenefs 
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53 s referve  : if  favourable,  the  fruit  of  it  is  friend- 
fhip,  and  a friendihip  founded  on  that  very  fame 
vivacity,  which  they  delight  in,  when  they  are 
convinced  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
that  quarter ; a friendihip  which  in  its  increafe 
glows  with  as  much  warmth,  as  in  its  commence- 
ment it  feemed  to  freeze  with  referve  and  indif- 
ference. Thus  far  is  meant  to  juftify  the  Italians, 
and  to  prepare  the  French  for  a fcene  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  manners,  and  far  from  agreeable  ^ 
but  without  which  they  would  only  gaze  on  the 
Italians,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  view  their 
paintings  and  ftatues. 

Leaving  Paris  the  twentieth  of  May,  we  went 
to  Lyons  by  the  way  of  Troyes  and  Dijon,  and 
from  Lyons  to  Turin  through  Geneva,  Savoy, 
and  over  mount  Cenis,  making  fuch  a fray  at  the 
places  on  the  road  as  their  confequence  deferves. 
We  returned  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Bourdeaux ; 
fo  that  our  journey  takes  in  a part  of  France,  on 
which  however  we  fliall  not  publifh  our  remarks, 
unlefs  it  fhould  be  at  the  defire  of  thofe  very  refpedt- 
able  perfonages  to  whom  we  could  not  refufe  the 
following  obfervations. 

France  is  feparated  from  Italy  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  difpofed,  as  it  were,  to  intercept  all 
communication  between  the  two  fined:  countries 
in  Europe. 

Amidft  the  horror  of  thefe  precipices.  Na- 
ture offers  to  the  phiiofopher  the  moll  intereft- 
ing  objeft,  and  for  a fkilful  eye  the  molt  inviting ; 
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to  a painter  the  nioft  romantic  landfcapes,.  and 
huge  maffes  of  rocks  ftrangely  contrafted  j to 
the,  mere  traveller  profpecls  varying  every  ftep  j 
terraffes,  from  whence  the  eye,  at  one  glance, 
beholds  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  cafcades  be- 
yond any  thing  which  imagination  can  form ; 
every  wonder,  in  fhort,  that  art  has  in  vain  la- 
boured to  introduce  into  the  gardens  of  fovereigns. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  born  and  brought  up  in 
level  countries,  find  themfelves  unable  to  repel 
that  imprefiion  of  melancholy,  which  the  dreari- 
nefs  of  this  grand  fpeftacle  leaves  on  their  minds. 
They  cannot  conceive,  that  creatures  of  their  fpe- 
cies  can  fupport  life  in  fo  barren  and  fo  mis-lhapen 
a country.  The  naturalift  may  tell  them,  with 
effufions  of  admiration,  this  country  is  Nature’s 
laboratory  •,  and  would  you,  anfwer  they,  fpend 
your  whole  life  in  a laboratory  ? 

The  fovereign  of  this  dreary  country  is  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  whofe  dominions  Virgil  feems  to  have 
had  in  his  eye,  when  he  defcribed  thofe  of  iEolus* 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  foil,  Nantua  may 
be  looked  on  as  the  chief  place. 

N A-  N T U A. 

This  little  town,  which  furnifhes  all  Savoy  with 
ihoes,  as  the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants  indeed 
are  fhoemakers,  has  grown  up  clofe  by  the  walls 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  abbey  of  Nantua, 
founded,  during  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of 
France,  by  St.  Amand,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
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abbey  in  Flanders  of  that  name  likewife  owes  its  - 
foundation.  T hefe  two  abbeys  have  the  fame  claim 
to  his  relics  as  the  abbey  of  mount  Caffin  in  Italy, 
and  that  of  St.  Benoit-fur-loire  in  France  have  to 
the  relics  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Benedictines. 
The  abbey  of  Nantua,  originally  very  rich,  has 
loft  the  greater  part  of  its  lay-lands.  The  neigh- 
bouring nobility  have,  in  times  of  confufion,  ufurp- 
ed  feme  under  fpecious  pretences ; and  fome  they 
have  feized  by  open  force : it  has  even  buffered 
fieges  from  the  lords  of  Thoire  and  Villars.  An- 
other part  the  counts  of  Savoy  have  laid  their 
hands  on,  under  colour  of  guardianfhip  and  pro- 
tection. By  thefe  Ioffes  the  abbey  of  Nantua,  no 
longer  able  to  fupport  the  title,  is  reduced  to  a 
priory,  dependent  on  Cluni. 

Its  buildings  are  fhapelefs  remains  of  Gothic 
rudenefs  •,  the  houfe,  which  confifts  only  of  a fub- 
prior,  two  monks,  and  fome  novices,  all  in  a lay 
habit,  has  efcaped  the  reform.  I enquired  of  the 
fub-prior,  whether  the  body  or  any  monuments  of 
Charles  the  bald,  who  died  in  eroding  mount  Ce- 
nis,  and  was  buried  at  Nantua,  were  extant ; but 
my  enquiries  of  him,  and  my  diligent  fearch  in 
the  church,  proved  equally  fruitlefs. 

This  monaftery,  and  the  town  which  depends 
on  it,  ftand  in  an  impervious  valley,  formed  by 
lofty  mountains  : it  is  open  towards  the  north,  and 
almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  a beautiful  lake, 
which  abounds  with  fifh,  and  receives  a fmall  ri- 
ver. This  river  runs  through  the  town  and  the 
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court-yards  of  the  monaftery.  Within  a little  way 
of  the  town  you  come  to  a very  fceep  brow  of  a 
hill,  which,  after  interfering  the  road,  projects 
over  the  head  of  the  lake.  On  this  brow  Hands  a 
mill,  plentifully  fupplied  with  water,  fpringing 
from  the  eaftern  part  of  the  mountains.  It  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  a deftly,  which  precipitates  the 
fuperfluous  ftream  down  the  fteep  of  that  moun- 
tain, the  body  of  which  erodes  the  road.  Thefe 
waters,  in  their  fall,  form  a cafcade,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  in  a girandole 
perfectly  circular.  The  waters  happened  to  be 
playing  when  we  came  to  Nantua  : their  pofition, 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains which  inclofe  it,  together  with  the  oblique 
rays  of  the  fun  illuftrating  the  whole  feene,  exhi- 
bited a fpeCtacle  which  we  could  not  fufficiently 
admire. 

The  houfes  at  Nantua  are  of  wood,  with  very 
fiat  roofs,  projecting  a great  way  over  the 
ftreet,  and  every  ftory  beyond  the  other.  This 
conftruCtion,  however  ridiculed  by  thofe  who  do 
not  confider  that  towns  are  to  be  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  is  here  quite  pro- 
per and  neceffary  on  account  of  the  fnows,  with 
which  Nantua  is  covered  for  fome  part  of  the 
year : the  north  wind  drives  them  in  heaps  on  the 
houfes,  and  great  quantities  are  alfo  precipitated 
from  the  mountain  ; and  thefe,  by  the  almoft  ho- 
rizontal inclination  and  the  projeCture  of  the  roofs, 
are  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  ftreet ; fo  that 
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the  entrance  and  communication  of  the  houfes  are 
never  obftrufted. 

This  country  has  only  a nominal  relation  to  the 
Nantuates,  a people  of  Swifferland,  mentioned  by 
Cffifar  and  Pliny.  The  country  of  thofe  antient 
Nantuates  was  Le  Valais  and  Le  Chablais. 

In  Savoy,  Swifierland,  and  all  over  the  Alps,  are 
feveral  lakes,  greater  or  lefs  than  that  of  Nantua. 
The  molt  general  pofition  of  thefe  lakes  fhews 
them  to  have  been  formed  after  the  deluge  by  the 
waters  that  fell  down  from  the  mountains,  as  it  is 
at  the  feet  of  fuch  eminences  that  all  thefe  refer- 
voirs  are  found.  Towards  the  end  of  the  univer- 
fal  inundation  they  were  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
bafons  in  a river,  which  receive  the  waters  if* 
fuing  from  the  depths  and  floodgates  : the  water, 
in  fcooping  thefe  bafons,  partly  inclofed  them,  by 
the  feveral  fubftances  thus  detached  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  gathering  into  a continued  heap  like  a 
bar  or  bank. 

Between  Nantua  and  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Credo,  is  another  natural  wonder.  The  Rhone, 
after  palling  by  fort  L’Eclufe,  and  under  G refin 
bridge,  ingulphs  itfelf  within  rocks,  through  which 
it  has,  as  it  were,  filed  a paffage  ; here  it  lofes  itfelf 
under  ground,  and  at  the  diltance  of  a hundred- 
paces  rifes  again.  Before  it  is  thus  ingulphed,  it  re- 
ceives a river,  of  which  I could  not  learn  the  name ; 
but  it  is  crofied  at  Belle  Garde  bridge,  and  its  wa- 
ters, like  that  of  the  Rhone,  are  of  a dark  blue, 
with  a fcum.  This  has  likewile  eaten  itfelf  a paf* 
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fage,  but  very  narrow,  through  rocks,  on  the  cor- 
refpondent  furfaces  of  which  are  perfeft  figures  of 
water-budgets,  or  large  pottage  pots,  the  rotun- 
dity of  one  anfwering  to  the  interval  of  two  oppo- 
fites  : nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  than  the 
noife  of  the  confined  waters,  clafhing  among  thefe 
pots  ; it  is  indeed  the  ferri  jiridor , or  the  grating 
of  a file  on  a faw. 

Before  thefe  rocks  became  thus  excavated,  or 
the  Rhone  had  made  its  way  into  the  abyfs,  where 
it  is  abforbecl,  its  waters,  being  fupported  by  the 
ground  under  which  it  now  runs,  may  be  con- 
cluded to  have  formed  a lake  between  thefe  moun- 
tains of  France,  which  are  commanded  by  fort 
L’Eclufe,  and  thofe  of  Savoy  •,  thofe  huge  mafles 
being  in  fuch  a correfpondent  difpofition,  as  to 
form  a bafon  for  receiving  the  waters  to  whatever 
height  they  had  rifen. 

We  had  more  leifure  to  take  a view  of  this  coun- 
try than  we  defired ; in  our  afcent  up  mount 
Credo  which  was  by  means  of  pwo  yokes  of  oxen, 
one  of  the  braces  of  our  chaife  broke  on  the  fide 
of  the  precipice,  along  which  the  road  lies,  and 
the  remaining  half  days  journey  we  accomplished 
on  foot. 

We  reached  Geneva  on  the  12  th  of  June  : at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  it  we  faw  the  gate  of  a moil 
beautiful  garden  open,  when  out  came  a very 
handfome  chaife,  and,  to  our  great  furprife,  two 
jefuits  in  it.  We  were  afterwards  informed  that 
this  fame  garden  is  M.  Voltaire’s  fo  celebrated 
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jOelices  •,  that  the  jefuits  have  on  the  lafl  line,  which 
feparates  the  country  of  Gex  from  Geneva,  a houfe 
or  receptacle ; and  that  thefe  fathers  live  very  fo- 
ciably  with  that  gentleman.  Thefe  explanations 
removed  our  wonder  at  fuch  an  appearance  within 
the  cannon  of  Geneva  : but  we  were  farther  given 
to  underiland,  that  many  a jefuit  had  been  feen  at 
Geneva  ; father  la  Chaife,  having  availed  himfelf 
of  the  fubmiffion  of  the  republic  to  Lewis  XIVth’s 
demands  that  jefuits  might  live  there,  and  ap- 
pear in  public,  as  chaplains  to  the  French  prdl- 
dent, 

G E N E V A. 

This  city  is  remarkable  for  its  fituation,  inde- 
pendency, religion,  and  commerce : formerly  it 
Hood  only  on  that  hill,  which  is  the  key  of  lake  Le- 
man, at  the  part  where  the  Rhone  ilfues  out  of 
that  lake  ; and  this  river  was  one  of  its  chief  de- 
fences : it  has  gradually,  like  all  ancient  towns  built 
on  mountains,  funk  down  into  the  level,  fo  that 
now  the  efflux  of  the  Rhone  is  within  its  circuit.  In 
its  primitive  fituation  it  enjoyed  a very  healthy  air, 
with  a view  of  the  whole  lake  which  it  command- 
ed, and  at  the  fame  time  ail  the  advantages  arif- 
ing  from  this  lake,  either  for  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  or  the  convenience  of  trade ; whereas,  by  re- 
moving into  the  level,  it  has  loft  the  defence  of  the 
Rhone,  has  plunged  itfelf  amidil  the  continual  fogs 
and  vapours  of  the  lake  -3  and  as  for  the  beaded 
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walks  of  V reille  and  Rain-palais , they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  plat-form. 

Its  fortifications,  though  fufficient  againft  a hid- 
den affault,  would  not  Hand  a formal  fiege.  I 
was  greatly  furprifed  at  finding  a Swifs  garrifon 
here,  having  always  imagined  that  Geneva  had 
guarded  itfelf.  At  the  corps  de  garde  of  the 
gates,  are  only  fome  of  the  republic’s  fervants, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  examine  the  pafiports  of  ftrang- 
ers  -j  but  I much  queftion  whether,  in  cafe  of  an 
attack,  they  would  be  of  any  great  fervice  either 
for  addon  or  advice. 

St.  Peter’s  church  was  the  cathedral  of  Geneva, 
till  the  revolution  in  1 535.  It  is  in  the  tafte  of 
the  French  cathedrals,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
Centuries,  with  a new  portal,  defigned  by  a 
Genevan,  who  has  united  fimplicity,  majefty,  and 
grandeur.  It  is  a portico  of  the  doric  order,  fup- 
ported  by  columns  of  a very  exact  proportion. 
The  confiftory’s  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  firft  com- 
mandment of  the  decalogue,  would  not  allow  the 
architect  the  leaft  decoration  for  the  tympan  of 
the  pediment,  with  which  this  portico  is  crowned. 
It  is  the  like  religious  averfion  for  graven  images, 
which  keeps  the  fine  tomb  of  the  famous  duke 
de  Rohan  fo  clofely  confined  under  lock  and  key  ; 
yet  the  organ,  which  at  length  has  been  admitted, 
intimates  a relaxnefs,  which  bids  fair  to  fet  his 
grace  at  liberty.  In  that  part  of  the  church,  which 
was  the  chancel,  is  ftill  feen  the  bifhop’s  throne, 
crowded  with  fculptures  and  baffo  relievo’s. 
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of  the  1 5th  century,  but  extremely  disfigured  and 
mutilated  by  the  adz  and  hatchet.  They  might 
with  little  difficulty  have  been  totally  planed  away; 
perhaps  they  are  left  to  ftand  as  monuments  of 
the  zeal  of  the  former  Genevans. 

This  zeal,  though  with  fome  abatement,  ftill 
prevails  at  Geneva,  at  leaft  in  the  confiftory ; and 
of  this  the  refult  is  a religion,  (a)  not  fo  much 
adapted  to  common  people,  as  to  philofophers, 
difpofed  to  embrace  it  by  choice.  This  religion 
may,  in  many  refpedts,  be  compared  with  the  Sa- 
bine inftitutes,  in  which  King  Numa  had  been 
educated,  by  Livy  termed  difciplinam  trijiem  et  te~ 
tricam  Sabinorum. 

Not  that  Calvin’s  doctrine  is  maintained  at  Ge- 
neva in  all  its  rigour.  It  has  been  much  foftened 
by  Arminianifm,  and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  the 
charge  in  the  Encyclopedia,  on  more  important 
and  more  capital  articles,  is  not  without  grounds. 
To  me  the  French  divines  feem  to  have  de- 
clined taking  all  the  advantage  which  this  charge 
played  into  their  hands.  Inftead  of  joining  in 
the  invedlives  of  the  confiftory  of  Geneva,  againfl 
Mr.  D’Alembert,  as  a fianderer,  they  fhould 
have  turned  over  their  ancient  controverfifts, 
where,  in  every  page,  they  would  have  feen  that 
Calvinifm  would  fome  time  or  other  lead  its  follow- 
ers to  Deifm,  and  thus  have  bleffed  the  Lord  for 
the  accomplifhment  of  that  prediction. 

( a)  M.  Pafcal  fays,  that  a religion  wholly  intellectual  is 
not  made  for  the  people, 

I do 
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I do  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  that  the  confiftory 
of  Geneva  have  efpoufed  focinianifm  unanimouf- 
ly  and  openly  : fome  of  the  old  miniflers  flick  to 
the  ancient  forms,  but  thefe  old  miniflers  are  no 
longer  in  vogue,  not  even  among  the  common- 
alty, and  when  they  preach,  they  may  almoft  be 
faid  to  preach  to  the  walls.  Private  inftruftion 
allows  certain  latitudes,  with  regard  to  revelation, 
original  fin,  the  punifhments  and  rewards  of  a 
future  life,  which  public  inflru&ion  neither  oppo- 
fes  nor  overthrows. 

Geneva,  however,  is  not  without  very  confi- 
derable  means  for  the  education  of  youth  : the 
public  library  has  made  good  ufe  of  Miffon’s 
hints  for  its  improvement ; it  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and,  by  the  care  of  M.  Jallabert,  who  had 
the  direction  of  it  many  years,  it  is  enriched 
with  a mufeum  of  antiquities  and  natural  hiflory. 
When  we  were  at  Geneva,  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lullin  had  juft  fucceeded  M.  Jallabert 
in  that  capacity,  on  his  promotion  to  be  a coun- 
fellor  of  flate. 

The  college  is  in  a very  flourifhing  condition, 
and  not  fo  much  by  pecuniary  affiftances  from  the 
flate,  as  by  the  zeal  of  the  profeffors,  w'ho  are  at- 
tached to  this  college  from  father  to  fon,  and  whofe 
next  flep  is  generally  into  the  council  of  the  repub- 
lic ; befides  being  themfelves  fathers  of  families, 
their  own  hearts  tell  them  the  meafure,  both  of  the 
indulgence  which  education  allows,  and  of  the 
flri&nefs  which  it  requires.  Emulation  is  excited 
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here  by  prizes,  which  the  ftate  itfelf  diftributes 
with  great  foiemnity,  after  very  rigid  examinations, 
without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  partiality.  Thefe 
prizes  are  filver  medals,  and  when  a youth  has  ob- 
tained one,  all  his  relations  make  him  a prefent  of 
thofe  which  they  got  in  the  fame  clafs  *,  thefe  pre- 
fents  make  his  cabinet  of  medals,  which  is  as  a 
pledge  to  his  family  of  his  application,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  fuccefles.  The  firft  prize  is  for 
writing,  which  I never  faw  any  where  but  here ; 
the  word:  compofed  theme,  if  its  writing  be  the 
belt,  carries  the  firft  prize. 

Geneva  received  part  of  its  political  laws  from 
Calvin  : miftrufting  the  fpirit  of  domineering,  in 
tire  very  clergy  fo  recently  formed  by  himfelf,  he  has 
directed  that  the  confiftory  is  not  to  take  any  refo- 
lution,  even  in  a cafe  purely  ecclefiaftic,  but  joint- 
ly with  a certain  number  of  magiftrates,  and  that 
its  afiemblies  and  deliberations  fhall  be  held  in 
a place  open  to  all  the  world. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  obferved,  with  all  the  ftrifl- 
nefs  neceftary  in  a fmall  ftate,  fubfifting  only  by 
the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  I have  been  fur- 
prized  that  thefe  laws  fhould  have  allowed  the 
fumptuous  edifices,  lately  built  by  private  pcrfons 
along  the  ‘Treille  walk  : they  utterly  difiolve  the 
fpirit  of  equality,  which  Ihould  be  the  leading 
object  of  fumptuary  laws.  % 

They  to  whom  the  care  of  the  public  morality 
is  committed,  are  likewife  relaxed  from  their  pri- 
mitive rigour.  By  the  former  laws,  he  who  re- 
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fufed  marrying  a girl  of  whom  he  had  obtained 
the  gratification  of  his  defires,  was  to  fuffer  death. 
This  at  prefen  t is  abated  to  a Uriel  procefs,  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  concurrence  of  both  powers, 
and  the  upfhot  is  a fum  of  money,  proportioned 
to  the  feducer’s  wealth  and  the  condition  of  the 
girl.  During  our  flay  at  Geneva,  fucn  a fuit  was 
commenced  againft  a very  pretty  young  fellow  of 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  who  had  deluded  a Genevan 
girl.  Whether  it  was  from  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
difpleaflire  of  his  family,  which  was  very  wealthy, 
whereas  the  girl  had  little  or  nothing,  or  whether 
it  was  in  confequence  of  a frefli  amour  ; he  failed 
in  his  promife  to  her  ; on  which  the  girl  applied  for 
juftice,  and  he  was  imprifoned.  We  often  faw  him 
at  the  .grates  with  his  hair  dreft,  and  in  all  the  glit- 
ter  of  a beau.  A few  days  ago  he  was  confronted 
with  his  adverfary,  who,  falling  at  his  feet,  poured 
forth  her  lamentations  and  complaints  in  the  moft 
pathetic  manner.  This  fcene  lafted  fome  time, 
arid  was  fo  affe&ing,  that  the  youth  fell,  into  a 
fwoon  ; and  the  very  judges,  among  whom  were 
feveral  ?.ged  minifters,  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  would  revive  the  faithlefs 
lover’s  tendernefs  ; the  principal  heads  of  the  con- 
fiftory  indeed  made  it  their  bufinefs,  but  whether 
they  fucceeded  we  know  not. 

This  conliftory  not  only  preaches,  but  fummons 
thofe  who  are  wanting  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
a fmart  reprimand  they  undergo  ; thefe  reprimands 
are  fometinies  given  by  deputies,  as  when  a re- 
gard 
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gar’d  is  due  to  the  ftation  of  the  perfons  who  are 
the  obje<5ls  of  it. 

I was  amazed  to  hear  that  the  notion  of  witches 
flood  its  ground  in  Geneva  fince  the  fettlement  of 
the  reformation  there ; and  that  even,  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  an  old  woman  had  been 
folemnly  burnt  on  a charge  of  forcery.  Certainly 
fome  body  of  men  found  it  their  interefb  to  referve 
this  prejudice  for  their  occafional  ufe,  fince  it 
could  furvive  fo  many  other  prejudices,  to  which, 
though  more  entitled  to  regard  than  that  abfur- 
dity,  the  Geneva  reformers  had  given  no  quarter. 

It  would  unqueftionably  be  a miftake  to  ima- 
gine that,  amidft  continual  preachments,  under 
the  eyes  of  fo  watchful  a confiftory,  and  with  laws 
in  which  no  duty  is  overlooked,  the  people  of  Ge- 
neva anfwer  its  anagram  mentioned  by  MiiTon 
( refpublica  Genevenjis,  gens  fub  c cells  vere  pia ).  No 
where  is  the  thirft  of  gain  more  predominant : and 
hence  that  attachment  to  work,  that  induftry,  that 
fobriety,  that  fupplenefs  and  acutenefs,  for  which 
the  Genevans  are  fo  remarkable.  If  Plato  was 
right  in  denying  that  probity  is  to  be  found  in  a 
city  of  fhops  and  warehoufes,  at  leaf;  Geneva  is 
not  the  place  to  feek  for  it.  I will  even  venture 
to  fay,  that  the  religion  of  Geneva  is  too  fublime, 
too  metaphyfical,  and  too  much  diveiled  of  every 
fenfible  objeft,  to  influence  the  manners  of  a peo- 
ple •,  for  which  the  mind  mull  be  affefted,  and 
the  heart  engaged.  It  has  more  of  the  fchool  of 
the  Portico  or  Lyceum,  than  of  any  kind  of  wor- 
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fhip.  It  was  for  want  of  fenfitive  objefts  in  their 
religion,  that  the  Ifraelites  fet  up  the  golden  calf 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  and  this  being  nearly 
the  cafe  with  the  Genevans,  they  have  fet  up  in- 
tereft  for  their  golden  calf.  As  to  the  Genevan 
fages  faying  that  their  religion  is  pure  chriftianity, 
the  chriftianity  of  the  primitive  church,  facro- 
fanfia  Cbrifti  religio  in  fuarn  puritatem  repofita , as  it 
Rands  on  the  front  of  the  town  houfe  ; they  can- 
not but  know  that  the  chriftianity  of  the  primitive 
church  was  the  religion  not  of  a people  cafually 
born  in  it,  but  of  fublime,  deft,  and  fanftified 
fouls,  eleSlif  vocati , fanffi,  who  embraced  it  from 
choice,  who,  on  their  initiation  into  it,  facrificed  all 
the  defires  of  fleih  and  blood,  and  whofe  molt  de- 
lightful hope  was  martyrdom. 

The  Geneva  converfation,  in  general,  has  more 
of  the  German  than  the  French;  among  the  men 
it  is  carried  on  in  clubs,  who  hire  a chamber  where 
they  refort  in  the  evenings  to  fmoak,  talk  politics, 
and  chat  about  private  concerns,  and  the  news  of 
the  town.  The  women  have  their  meetings  on 
fundays,  with  amufements  in  their  way  ; and,  for 
more  particular  parties,  here  are  little  villa’s  in 
abundance,  and  very  much  frequented. 

The  Italian  refervednefs  and  the  German  phlegm 
prevail  in  the  converfation  of  the  Genevans,  both 
among  themfelves  and  with  foreigners  ; if  fome 
few  have  any  tinfture  of  French  manners,  it  is 
by  imitating  the  politenefs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dauphine. 

We 
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We  mull  not  omit  obferving  here,  that  Geneva 
has  partly  realized  Dr.  Swift’s  project,  in  his  Great 
Myfiery , or  art  of  meditating  in  a houfe  cf  office.  On 
that  part  of  the  lake  which  faces  the  upper  town, 
very  large  eafements  have  been  lately  built,  divid- 
ed into  feats,  with  flight  partitions  on  each  fide, 
molt  about  elbow  high , as  the  doCtor  directs,  for 
the  conveniency  of  converfation.  I went  there  one 
morning,  and  taking  my  feat  in  the  center,  fhared 
in  a very  fprightly  converfation,  among  feveral 
women,  fome  of  whom  were  bufy,  and  others 
waiting  their  turn. 

Trade  at  Geneva,  inftead  of  waiting  at  home 
for  cuftomers,  travels  in  quell;  of  them,  and,  where- 
ever  it  can  be  promoted,  the  Genevans  never  fail 
to  repair. 

Its  principal  branches  are  clocks  and  watches, 
jewelry,  muflins,  and  the  finer  fort  of  linens. 

A great  part  of  the  clock  and  watch  pieces  are 
made  among  the  mountains  of  Swiflerland ; this 
being  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
fnowy  feafon.  Moll  of  them  have  at  Geneva  fet 
watch-makers,  who  purchafe  thefe  pieces  of  them 
half  wrought,  and  work  them  up  into  watches ; 
which,  with  indefatigable  induftry,  they  difpofe  of 
over  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  They  like- 
wife  export  great  numbers  to  the  houfes  which  fe- 
veral of  thefe  Geneva  dealers  have  at  Paris,  or  to 
watchmakers  of  that  city,  who  get  their  name  put 
on  them,  and  then  fell  them  for  their  own  work. 

London  was  formerly  as  good  a cuftomer  to 
Geneva  as  Paris  itfelf ; but  the  Englilh  having  ex- 
tended this  manufacture  among  themfelves  and 
their  dependencies,  at  prefent  do  without  the 
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Genevans  *,  or  if  they  take  any  of  their  goods,  it 
muft  be  at  their  own  price.  This  proceeding  has 
fo  far  cooled  the  mighty  fondnefs  of  the  Genevans 
for  them,  that  they  now  openly  declare  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  be  a parcel  of  mere  Jews,  who  would  have 
others  take  every  thing  from  them,  without  their 
taking  the  leaf:  thing  from  others.  From  Eng- 
land it  is,  however,  that  they  ftill  have  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  cloth,  both  for  home  con- 
fumption  and  for  fending  to  Italy,  and  likewife 
that  which  they  fmuggle  into  France  ; at  the  fame 
time  owning  that  the  French  clothes,  at  leaf:  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  are  preferable  to  the  Englifh. 

The  laft  war,  being  very  detrimental  to  the 
jewel  trade  in  France,  had  driven  a great  number 
both  of  workmen  and  dealers  from  Paris  ; and  the 
prefent  war  has  occafioned  a ftill  more  confiderable 
emigration.  The  Genevans  have  received  them 
kindly,  and  fet  them  to  work ; fo  that  jewelry  at 
prefent  fully  repairs  the  breach,  which  the  induftry 
of  the  Englifh  had  made  in  their  watch  trade : 
they  feem  even  in  a fair  way  to  fupplant  France  in 
-that  confiderable  branch.  The  ftandard  of  the 
gold  and  filver  which  they  work  up  is  left  to  them- 
felves  ; but  the  ftandard  is  what  a fine  lady  or  a fop- 
ling,  who  muft  have  a fnuff-box  or  a tweezer,  little 
concern  themfelves  about : befides,  here  is  no  du- 
ty to  be  paid ; and  as  to  the  duties  of  import  into 
France  and  Spain,  their  way  of  eluding  thofe  in- 
conveniences is  this  : The  Genevan  dealer  and 
his  fervant  fet  out  from  Geneva  well  mount- 
ed, and  with  two  portmanteaus  ftocked  with 
watches  and  trinkets  •,  the  m after  is  in  a Swifs 
half  uniform,  and,  at  every  pafs  and  gate  of  a 

town. 
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town,  claps  on  a cockade ; to  every  ®>ui  va  la  f 
his  anfwer  is  Ojjicier  Smjfe,  and  he  goes  on  with- 
out further  ceremony. 

The  Geneva  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  muf- 
lins,  calicoes,  lawns,  and  flowered  linen.  The 
greater  part  of  the  muflins  worn  in  France 
come  from  hence,  and  Geneva  has  them  from 
Swiflerland.  In  the  laft  war  Geneva  even  fupplied 
the  fale  at  port  L’Orient  with  thefe  goods,  which 
otherwife  muft  have  failed  by  the  delay  of  the  In- 
dia company’s  returns.  As  to  thefe  matters,  all 
Swiflerland  may  be  looked  on  as  one  vaft  manu- 
facture, in  which  every  advantage  concenters  ; en- 
tire freedom,  exemption  from  all  duties,  plenty  of 
the  raw  fub fiances,  cheapnefs  of  labour,  and  the 
inceffant  induftry  of  a very  laborious  people.  It 
mufl  have  been  by  means  more  effectual  than 
fchemes,  memoirs,  and  differtations,  that  Geneva  and 
Bafli  have  contrived  to  put  off,  to  the  very  utmoil 
it  was  poflible,  the  prohibition  of  printed  cottons  in 
France.  A pretty  nice  conjecture  of  the  advan- 
tages or  difadvantages  of  fuch  prohibition,  with 
refpeCt  to  that  kingdom,  might  have  been  formed 
only  from  the  buftle  and  confternation  of  the  trad- 
ers of  thole  two  cities.  Since  the  ceflation  of  it, 
they  give  over  that  very  profitable  branch  of  their 
commerce  as  loft  for  evef,  when  the,  return  of  peace 
fhall  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  and  dying  drugs 
in  France. 

The  refult  of  this  account  fhews,  that  the  bal- 
lance  of  a very  confiderable  trade  between  France, 
Swiflerland,  and  the  Genevans,  is  entirely  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  who  take  nothing  from  France 
but  corn ; and  this  makes  but  a very  (lender  de- 
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duftion  from  the  fums  which  the  payment  of  the 
Swifs  troops  draws  from  France ; and  this  trade 
is  always  fuch  as  to  be  entirely  to  their  advan- 
tage, whether  part  of  the  corn  be  remitted  into 
Germany*  or,  as  fometimes  is  done,  they  re-im- 
port into  France  that  fame  corn,  which  is  always 
with  a confiderable  profit. 

Among  the  channels  which  bring  French  money 
to  Geneva,  may  be  reckoned  the  celebrated  Tron- 
chin,  who  is  to  this  city  what  Efculapius  was  to 
the  diftrift  of  Epidaurus.  As  the  Romans  took 
that  god  out  of  his  tetnple,  and  brought  him  to 
Rome  fo  have  the  French  drawn  Mr.  Tronchin 
to  Paris : but  he  made  no  long  ftay  there. 

When  we  pafied  through  Geneva,  M.  Voltaire 
was  at  the  Delicts , with  his  nieces  and  a young 
Ipark  his  nephew.  We  waited  on  them,  and  were 
charmed  with  their  oeconomy  and  manner  of  living ; 
it  is  enough  to  fay,  the  honours  of  the  houfe  are 
performed  by  M.  Voltaire. 

Gratia , fama , valetudo  contingit  abunde> 

Et  lautus  villus  non  deficiente  crumena. 

He  was  then  exercifing  a company  of  actors,  whofe 
theatre  was  a quarter  of  a league  both  from  the 
Delices  and  from  Geneva,  but  in  the  territories  of 
Savoy.  One  of  the  two  days  which  I fpent  with 
him,  the  aftors  came  to  rehearfe  his  Merope , in 
which  he  aflifted  them,  reading  every  fentence  af- 
ter them,  at  firft  in  a low  languid  voice,  but  gra- 
dually affuming  the  fire  of  the  compofition. 
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Non  vultus , 7W/Z  color  urns , 

Air  ccmptte  mansere  com#,  fed  pettus  anhelum , 

, A/  r able  f era  cor  da  tument , majorque  videri 
Nec  moriale  fonans. 

And  from  this  fire  iffued  like  fo  many  fcintilla- 
tions,  the  reafons  he  gave  to  his  a<5tors  for  modu- 
lating the  voice,  for  railing,  or  lowering  the  utter- 
ance, for  animating  or  moderating  the  gefture,  for 
quickening  or  flackening  the  dialogue  (a).  I do 
not  know  that  I was  ever  fo  entertained  and  af- 
fefted  at  a play,  as  at  this  rehearfal. 

On  taking  my  leave  of  M.  Voltaire,  he  favoured 
me  with  his  picture,  accompanied  with  a Angular 
prefervative  againft  the  Inquifition’s  flames,  fliould 
it  be  difpofed  to  deftroy  or  disfigure  the  picture. 

SAVOY  and  the  ALP  S. 

Savoy  begins  at  the  gates  of  Genev^,  which 
was  formerly  a part  of  it  •,  but  now  their  territories 
are  feparated  by  the  Arva.  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Savoy  which  we  travelled  through,  except  the 
cantons  of  Chamber y and  Maurienne,  carry  in  their 
air  and  countenance  the  imprefs  of  the  rigours  of  that 
climate.  The  animated  part  of  the  fpeftacle,  which 
nature  offers  here,  confifts  of  faces  of  a livid  pale- 
nefs,  huge  wens,  meagre  and  languid  bodies.  And 
befides  phyfical  bufferings,  thefe  poor  people  labour 

(a)  According  to  Cicero,  there  is  no  doing  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe  in  this  exercife,  but  am  fu?nmo  labor e,  Jlomacho9 
miferiaque , Jam  enim , adds  he  (and  to  whom  can  it  be  bet- 
ter applied  than  to  M.  Voltaire)  quo  quifque  in  eo  genere  foler - 
tier  ejl  Cf  ingeniojior  hoc  docet  iracundius . Pro  Rofc.  Comaed. 
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under  political  preffures.  In  times  of  peace,  they 
are  not  difpenfed  from  keeping  the  militia  on  foot. 
The  imports,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  enor- 
mous ; and  well  may  they  feem  fuch,  however 
Render  in  themfelves,  as  fcarce  leaving  to  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  levied  wherewith  to  keep  life  and 
foul  together-,  and,  what  fill  aggravates  thefe 
oppreffive  burdens  is  the  feverity  of  levying  them. 
Judging  of  their  fovereign  by  themfelves,  believ- 
ing all  his  dominions  to  be  like  their  craggs,  and 
ilruck  with  the  appearance  of  opulence  and 
grandeur  which  France  difplays  in  comparifon  of 
their  country,  they  could  wifh  Savoy  united  to 
France  imagining,  to  be  fure,  that  a potent  mo- 
narch could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  require  any 
thing  from  fuch  a country  as  theirs.  Yet  it  feems 
cultivated  as  far  as  practicable,  although  it  may 
be  prefugned,  that,  by  fame  abatement  in  the  le- 
vies of  men  and  money,  it  would  be  both  better 
cultivated  and  better  peopled,  as  thus  the  people’s 
induftry,  who  are  both  very  fober  and  very  labo- 
rious, would  be  able  to  exert  itfelf. 

Annecy  is  beholden  for  its  fubfiftence  to  the 
devotion  paid  to  the  relics  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  the  money  of  ftrangers  whom  that  devotion 
draws  hither.  Chameery  affords  nothing  remark- 
able but  its  delightful  fituation,  and  this  is  but  a 
very  relative  beauty,  which,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, would  not  take  the  eye  fo  much.  Here  we 
fell  in  company  with  two  Swifs  officers  in  the  king 
of  Sardinia’s  fervice  ; they  came  from  Berne,  their 
native  country,  and  were  going  to  do  duty  at  Turin. 
The  elder  (Mr.  Charmer),  befides  his  having  fre- 
quently travelled  this  road,  is  a gentleman  of  lite- 
rature. 
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fature,  great  parts  and  politenefs,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Italy,  fo  that  no  company 
could  better  fuit  our  tafle  and  the  objeft  of  our 
travels. 

At  fupper,  which  cemented  our  acquaintance, 
was  a young  Englilh  gentleman,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a man  in  a riding-coat,  with  a fupercilious 
look,  a wild  Hare,  totally  ignorant  of  the  Englilh 
language,  murdering  the  French,  and  his  beha- 
viour rough  and  pedantic  : in  a word,  very  little 
qualified  for  the  function  of  Mentor  to  a young 
traveller.  The  Swiffers  began  the  converfation 
with  him  ; it  turned  on  the  Romilh  religion,  that 
of  Swifferland,  and  that  of  England.  The  jefuits 
were  defcanted  on  at  large,  as  they  now  are  every 
where.  Another  member  of  the  company  was 
a Spanifh  friar,  who,  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  Paraguay,  maintained,  that  all  the  forces  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  put  together  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  wreft  that  country  from  the  jefuits.  The 
faid  Mentor  engroffed  the  whole  talk,  and  held 
forth  on  all  thefe  points  fo,  that  we  might  not 
in  the  leaft  doubt  of  his  being  a good  church  of 
England  man.  Fie  and  his  Telemachus  fetting 
off  the  next  day  before  us,  we  underftood  that  the 
pupil  was  a catholic,  and  his  governor  a jefuit  of 
Turin,  carrying  him  back  to  England.  The  Swif- 
fers, fo  far  from  being  concerned  for  the  freedom  of 
their  evening’s  table-talk,  feemed  to  wilh  that  they 
might  meet  with  many  more  fiach  adventures. 

At  Chambery  are  two  ways  for  palling  the 
Alps : one  by  the  Tarentaife,  which,  after  Ikirt- 
ing  the  Ifere,  opens  by  mount  St.  Bernard  into 
the  valley  of  Aouft ; the  other  by  Maurienne, 
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which,  afcending  the  Arche  or  Arc  for  about 
twenty  leagues,  ends  at  mount  Cenis.  The  latter 
is  the  moil  frequented,  as  indeed  the  leaft  difficult, 
eft  mint. , fays  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  e Galliis  veni - 
entibus  frond  humilitate  devexa.  This  continual  de- 
clivity, which  the  Arche  follows  in  its  fall,  leads  al- 
tnoft  infenfibly  to  the  fummit  of  mount  Cenis. 
The  Ifere,  lefs  rapid  than  the  Arche,  the  Hope  of 
its  bed  being  more  gradual,  leads  to  the  foot  of 
mountains,  which,  on  their  arrival,  travellers  are 
obliged  to  fcale. 

It  mult  not  be  imagined  that  the  paffes  in  the 
Alps,  where  the  known  roads  terminate,  are  like  the 
famous  Cafpian  gates  in  mount  Caucafus,  ftraits 
with  gates  to  fhut,  and  where  a fmall  detachment 
may  put  a whole  army  to  a ftand,  if  the  Greek  hif- 
torians  and  modern  travellers  have  not  impofed  on 
us,  or  they  themfelves  been  impofed  on.  The  Alps 
are  open  on  all  fides  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  defiles,  the  ftraits,  the  iftues  and  communi- 
cations. Whatever  advantage  fuch  an  acquaintance 
with  the  country  may  be  of  to  the  people  for  their 
defence,  we  find  that  in  all  ages  foreign  armies  have 
fucceeded  in  making  their  way  through  it. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  enterprizes  is 
that  of  Hannibal,  and  againft  many  difadvantages, 
a frozen  climate  infupportable  to  an  army  of 
Africans  and  Spaniards,  a total  ignorance  of  the 
country,  which  was  all  up  in  arms,  the  trouble  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  elephants  and  the  incumbrance 
of  the  feveral  machines  appertaining  to  ancient 
artillery.  His  opening  a way.”  through  a rock  by 
difiblving  it  with  vinegar,  has  been  pompoufly 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  hiftarians  and  poets,  not 
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confidering  the  fides  Tunica  \ and  thefe  have  been 
blindly  followed  by  the  crowd  of  commentators 
and  fucceeding  hiftorians.  Polybius  miftrufting 
the  matter  repaired  in  perfon  to  the  fpot  j and  in 
the  account  which,  from  this  furvey,  he  gives  of 
Hannibal’s  croffing  the  Alps  into  Italy,  the  ftory  of 
the  rock  is  found  to  be  no  more  than  an  acci- 
dent very  common  to  roads  made  in  mountainous 
countries,  that  is  the  falling  in,  for  the  length  of 
a hade  and  a half,  of  the  ground  which  formed 
the  road,  on  the  fide  of  a fteep  rock.  This  acci- 
dent, which,  after  viewing  the  ground,  Polybius 
might  have  taken  for  the  laft  effort  of  the  moun- 
taineers enmity  againft  Hannibal,  retarded  that  ge- 
neral’s march,  putting  him  under  a neceftity  of 
trying  fome  other  paffage,  and,  finding  none,  of  re- 
turning to  the  rock,  and  clearing  away  there ; an 
operation  which  took  up  the  whole  Carthaginian, 
army  four  days.  Moft  authors,  who  mention  this 
operation,  fay  that  his  intention  was  to  open  a way 
through  the  very  rock ; but  what  was  much  eafier 
and  anfwered  the  fame  end,  was  only  repairing  the 
way  which  had  fallen  down,  and  was  no  more  than 
a caufeway  of  ftones  laid  one  over  the  other,  and 
refting  againft  the  fide  of  the  rock  ; fuch  to  this 
day  is  the  road  down  the  Alps  in  many  places. 
Livy  expreffes  this  operation  by  a word  which  is 
differently  read,  but  the  import  nearly  the  fame  : 
milites  duSli  ad  rupem  muniendam  or  minuendam . 
The  firft  reading  which  comes  nearer  to  Poly- 
bius’s re  xpptov  1£oxo$o[mi,  indicates  the  road  raifed 
on  the  ruins  of  the  former ; the  fecond,  the  ufe 
made  of  the  rock  itfelf,  by  taking  from  its  mafs 
part  of  the  ftones  neceffary  for  making  the  caufe- 
way. Polybius 
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Polybius  omits  the  means  of  the  operation,  fay- 
ing only,  to  xpi^vov  i^oxoSopiu  fjt,zrx  TroAXiif  t«j  tolaxi- 
Traptxs  : and  Livy,  in  faying  that  a way  of  a 
ftade  and  a half  was  opened  in  the  very  rock,  has 
preferred  the  marvellous  to  the  probable,  (a) 
To  reconcile  this  fad:  with  the  brevity  of  Poly- 
bius’s relation  and  to  the  indications  which  the  pre- 
fentftate  of  the  ground  furnifheth,  may  it  not  be  faid 
that  Hannibal  fell  to  work  on  the  rock  with  every 
method  ufed ' for  that  kind  of  operation,  before 
gunpowder  was  found  out : that  at  firft  he  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  the  fiflures  or  crevices  along  the  top 
and  the  fide  of  the  rock,  for  breaking  away  as  much 
as  poffible  of  the  furface,  and,  when  totally  ftrip- 
ped,  he  caufed  it  to  be  torrifted,  that  the  adion  of 
the  fire  might  open  frelh  chafms  in  it  ? This  me- 
thod we  may  fuppofe  he  owed  to  the  Spaniards  in 
his  army,  that  being  pradifed  in  working  their 
mines. 

As  to  the  vinegar  made  ufe  of,  it  was  anciently 
very  common  in  armies,  and  feveral  ways  ufeful  to 
the  foldiers,  to  whom  it  was  diftributed  by  allow- 
ances ; and  no  lefs  beneficial  would  it  be  to  our 
troops  : it  was  one  of  the  ftrongell  diffolvents 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Spaniards  to  this 
day  make  ufe  of  it,  together  with  fire,  for  diffolving 
pieces  of  an  ore  mine,  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 
Thus  the  remaining  objedion  does  not  lye  in  the 
ufing  vinegar  for  an  operation  of  this  kind,  nor  in 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a requifite  quantity  in  fuch 
a country,  but  only  in  the  impoffibility  of  injed- 

(a)  Ita  torridam  incendio  rupem  fcrro  pandunt , molli unique  mo- 
dicis  anfra&ibus  dives,  ut  mn  jumenia  folum,  fed  et  eiepbanti 
deduci  pojjint* 
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Ing  it  on  the  body  of  an  ignited  rock,  almoft  red 
hot. 

• Had  I forefeen  that  this  difcuffion  would  have  led 
me  fo  far,  I Ihould  not  have  meddled  with  it ; they 
whom  it  may  difguft  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  excufe  it, 
and  likewife  indulge  me  in  a few  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  place  where  Hannibal  crofted  the  Alps. 

What  light  the  ancients  have  left  us  on  this  head, 
is  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  places  they  mention, 
in  the  uncertainty  of  later  writers  on  the  fite  of  thofe 
places,  and  in  the  alterations  of  their  names.  Were 
the  tradition  of  the  country  to  decide,  it  was  cer- 
tainly mount  St.  Bernard  which  Hannibal  palled. 
From  that  fo  memorable  paffage,  numberlefs 
authors  fay  this  part  of  the  Alps  came  to  be  dif- 
tingulhed  by  the  name  of  Abes  Pennine ; and  on 
this  road  is  ftill  (hewn  the  rock,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  tradition,  pafies  for  that 
opened  by  Hannibal,  with  fome  fuppofed  remains 
of  a Punic  infcription,  intended  by  that  ge- 
neral as  a memorial  of  fuch  a fignal  atchievement. 
But  Shifter's  conjeftures  for  his  having  palled  by  the 
way  of  mount  Cenis  or  mount  Genevre,  appear  to 
me  better  grounded,  ift  as  Hannibal  began  his 
march  from  Dauphine,  mount  Genevre  and  mount 
Cenis  faced  him  -,  2d  ten  days  brought  him  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps ; 3d  from  the 
fummit  of  thefe  mountains  he  had  a view  of  Pied- 
mont, of  which  he  availed  himfelf  to  encourage  his 
army  againft  the  difficulties  of  the  defcent.  Now 
of  all  the  Alpine  mountains  which  have  an  iflue  into 
Italy,  it  is  only  from  the  tops  of  mount  Cenis  and 
mount  Genevre  that  Piedmont  can  be  difcovered, 
4th  to  thefe  arguments  let  me  add  that  the  Car- 
thaginian 
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thaginian  army  being  flopped  on  the  fummit  of 
the  Alps,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  road,  encamped 
four  days  on  that  fummit  with  its  elephants  and  all 
its  baggage,  cajtra  in  ipfo  jugo  pofita  \ the  fummit 
of  mount  Cenis  afforded  them  a level  of  near  two 
leagues,  as  if  made  for  the  encampment  of  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  army  ; whereas  I know  from  a furvey 
of  my  own,  that  neither  mount  Saint  Bernard  nor 
mount  Genevre,  have  any  thing  like  fuch  a fpa- 
cious  furface.  In  a word,  though  the  defcent  alono- 
mount  Cenis  has  been  improved  by  immenfe 
works,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  prefent  road 
be  formed  amidft  the  very  rocks  blown  up  by  mines, 
yet  are  there  fome  places,  where  the  road,  as  formed 
of  broken  fragments  of  rocks  heaped  up,  might 
either  by  an  accidental  fall,  or  being  over  fet  by  the 
country  people,  throw  an  army  whofe  route  lay  be- 
hind it,  into  the  fame  plunge  as  Hannibal’s  was. 

The  chevalier  Follard,  Vol.  IV.  lays  out  Han- 
nibal’s march  along  mount  Lens,  the  Lautaret, 
mount  Genevre,  the  defile  of  Seftrieres  and  the 
valley  of  Pragelas  : he  will  by  no  means  allow 
mount  St.  Bernard  the  honour  of  this  famous  paf- 
fage  ; as  to  mount  Cenis,  at  that  time,  fays  he,  “ it 
was  inacceffible  to  an  army,”  and  he  adds,  “ I even 
“ queftion  whether  this  paffage  was  open  in  thofe 
“ times.” 

Allowing  this  affertion,  and  his  doubt  to  be  of  equal 
weight : it  may  be  obferved  that  Maurienne,  as  a 
fpot  tolerably  pleafant,  in  the  midft  of  a moft  difmal 
country,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  beft  peo- 
pled, and  confequently  one  of  the  beft  known  and 
moft  frequented  cantons  of  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobrogians,  and  had  a bifhop  even  in  the  primi- 
tive 
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tive  times  of  chriftianity  •,  that  the  river  on  which 
its  capital  Hands,  led,  in  going  up  it,  to  mount 
Cenis,  through  a long  chain  of  valleys  or  defiles, 
more  or  lefs  open  ; that  on  the  plot  at  the  fummit 
of  this  mountain  is  a road,  the  like  fcarce  to  be 
met  with  in  thefineft  plains.  Laftly,  that  the  reafons 
for  which  this  road  has  ever  been  deemed  the  Strada 
Romana , and  for  which  it  is  now  the  moil  known, 
and  the  moil  frequented  of  all  the  Alpine  roads, 
muft  in  very  early  ages  have  pointed  it  out  to 
obfervation,  and  confequently  opened  it. 

To  thefe  confiderations  in  favour  of  mount  Cenis 
it  may  be  fubjoined,  that,  according  to  Polybius, 
that  is  according  to  the  very  text  of  the  chevalier  Fol- 
lard,  Hannibal  before  he  marched  his  army  among 
the  mountains,  had  for  ten  days  fucceffi vely  Ikirted  a 
river,  which  in  the  chevalier  Fqfiard’s  opinion  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Ifere •,  2d  that  the  country  peo- 
ple having  made  difpofitions  for  oppofing  his  paf- 
fage,  he,  after  his  fir  ft  march,  encamped  in  valleys, 
the  heights  of  which  they  were  poffefied  of,  and 
that;  having  in  the  night  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
thofe  heights,  he,  by  a forced  march  the  next  day 
reached  the  mountaineers  chief  town,  Cqfisllumy 
fays  Livy,  quod,  erat  caput  ejus  regioms.  Now  I would 
afk  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  frontiers 
of  Savoy  and  Dauphine,  for  inftance  Mr.  Pour- 
cet,  whether  a march  of  ten  days  along  the  Ifere, 
from  its  influx  into  the  Rhone,  did  not  bring  Han- 
nibal to  the  line,  whidh  running  parallel  to  this 
river,  at  prefent  feparates  the  territories  of  France 
and  thofe  of  Savoy ; whether  this  ten  days  march 
did  not  reach  a great  way  beyond  mount  Lens, 
where  the  chevalier  Follard  begins  his  route  through 
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the  Alps  ; whether  the  caput  ejus  regionis , to  which 
after  leaving  the  Ifere,  he  fought  his  way  in  two 
fmall  days  journey,  does  not  denote,  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  ; in  a word  whether  at  fuch  a height, 
in  going  up  the  Ifere,  and  whether  at  this  diftance 
from  that  fame  height,  there  was  any  other  chief 
town  or  capital  of  a canton  befides  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne. 

Let  it  be  further  obferved  that  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  lib.  xv.  c.  20.  whofe  authority  the  faid 
chevalier  produces,  has  left  us  a particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  feveral  roads  laid  open  at  different  times, 
for  going  from  Italy  into  Gaul.  He  firft  expli- 
citly defcribes  that  which  the  chevalier  Follard  de- 
lineates as  Hannibal’s,  by  mount  Genevre,  Matro- 
nse  Verticem,  and  Brianfon,  caftellum  Virgantiam. 
Afterwards  fpeaking  of  the  real  road  which  Hanni- 
bal took,  he  makes  him  go,  per  TricaJiinoj  et 
cram  Vocontiorum  extremum , ad  Saltus  'Triccrios. 
Now  had  the  informations  preferved  by  tradition 
and  hiftory  concerning  this  expedition,  corref- 
ponded  with  the  chevalier’s  fyftem,  Amianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  without  bewildering  his  readers  by  particu- 
larizing thefe  cantons,  would  only  have  laid  that 
Hannibal  took  the  road  which  he  had  defcribed 
along  mount  Genevre  and  Brianfon. 

We  fliall  now  clofe  thefe  obfervations  with  no- 
ticing that  the  fix  marches  which,  from  the  chief 
town  Hannibal  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  at 
his  entrance  among  the  Alps,  brought  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  fummit  of  thefe  mountains,  to  ufe  Po- 
lybius’s terms,  exactly  fill  up  the  diftance  between 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  the  foot  of  mount 
Cents.  As  to  the  engagement  with  the  mountaineers 
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which  difturbed  his  fifth  march,  it  may  be  placed 
between  Bramens  and  Sobers,  in  a kind  of  tunnel 
formed  by  mountains  opening  to  the  right,  whilft 
on  the  left  the  Arche,  confined  by  a craggy 
mountain,  along  which  it  winds,  leaves  but  a very 
narrow  way  in  the  flanks  of  this  mountain,  which 
may  be  the  fame  on  whofe  top  Hannibal  with 
half  his  army  fpent  a very  bad  night. 

From  Chambery,  after  croffing  the  Here,  be- 
yond Montmelian,  we  came  on  the  twenty  fecond 
of  June,  to  Aiguebel.  It  mult  certainly  be  by 
way  of  antiphrafis,  that  fuch  a pretty  name  was 
given  to  fuch  a difagreeable  place  : with  the  Iky  per- 
fectly ferene  and  clear,  all  the  horizon  was  covered 
with  a thick  brownilh  red  fog,  of  a very  nau- 
feous  fmell,  and  fo  early  as  five  in  the  evening, 
the  fun  had  left  Aiguebel ; a water  of  rather  a 
yellowifh  fcurn,  very  offenfive  both  to  the  fmeH 
and  fight,  trickled  down  from  all  parts  of  the 
mountains,  which  intercepted  its  light.  In  the 
village  is  a fort  of  a well,  the  bottom  of  which 
rung  with  the  grating  fibilations  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arche,  and  the  noife  of  the  fragments  of  rocks 
rolling  with  its  current.  The  feveral  mines  of 
metals  with  which  thefe  mountains  are  enriched, 
could  not  reconcile  our  imagination  to  this  difinal 
place.  We  were  however  entertained  with  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  quite  unforefeem  An 
hour  after  the  fun  had  difappeared,  and  by  its 
abfence  and  the  fog,  night  feemed  to  have  taken 
place,  a ray  darting,  between  a villa  in  the  moun- 
tains, and,  piercing  the  fog,  blazed  like  a lumi- 
nous body,  and  for  the  ip&ce  of  five  or  fix 
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minutes  diffufed  a clear  light,  throughout  the 
whole  valley. 

The  inhabitants  of  fuch  a place,  I concluded 
mult  be  Autochthones,  and  my  curiofity  led  me  to 
pay  a vifit  to  the  oldefl  man  in  the  place,  who 
was  a farrier.  I afked  him  whether  he  or  his  father 
had  ever  known  any  Arranger  to  come  and  fettle  at 
Aiguebel ; he  anfwered  with  an  oath  that  Aigue- 
bel’s  blood  had  never  been  mixed  with  any  foreign 
blood,  except  travellers  and  the  canons  of  its  little 
collegiate  church  : this  was  his  anfwer.  Then  he 
afked  me  news  about  France,  and  what  I thought 
of  the  beauties  of  Aiguebell,  and  all  with  a chear- 
fulnefs  which  furprized  me.  Afterwards  I fet  the 
whole  place  in  motion  to  getme  change  for  a French 
crown,  but  it  was  not  to  be  had : all  whom  I afked 
told  me,  as  it  were  with  one  voice,  that  within 
a few  days  the  tax  gatherers  had  been  about, 
and  fwept  Aiguebel  of  every  fou. 

The  Arche  which  we  had  again  met  with  there, 
carried  us  to  mount  Cenis  : its  bed  is  a kind  of 
efcalier  more  or  lefs  deep,  and  clogged  with  maffes 
of  rocks,  which  it  carries  along  with  a thundering 
clatter : it  is  increafed  by  all  the  waters  of  the 
[freights,  which  terminate  at  its  bed,  and  by 
water-falls  from  perpendicular  rocks.  The  caf- 
cades  which  are  very  common,  and  at  a diflance 
taken  for  perpendicular  plat-bands  of  fnow,  are  as 
far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  European 
prince’s  palace,  as  the  fined  cafcades  there  are  be- 
yond thofe  of  the  Paris  opera.  The  clearnefs  of 
the  waters  is  heightened  by  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
over  which  they  run  without  touching  it;  thefe  are 
generally  fragments  of  rocks,  having  a perpendicular 
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perforation  through  their  centre,  and  tinged  with 
a ferruginous  colour  differently  fhaded.  The  man- 
ner  of  thefe  cafcades  reaching  the  bottom,  likewife 
drew  my  attention  ; I could  not  but  admire  a 
fheet  ten  feet  broad,  and  falling  from  a height 
of  a hundred  feet,  yet  in  appearance  rather  gently 
refting  itfeif  on  the  fpot  where  it  falls,  with  a flight 
ebullition. 

The  place  v/e  lay  at,  after  leaving  Aiguebel, 
was  ftill  worfe,  as,  befides  the  fame  difmal  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gangs  of  banditti 
to  furprize  paffengers  in  their  beds  ; however  v/e 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  them.  From 
thence,  farther  among  the  Alps,  oppofite  to  Bra- 
mens,  is  a hamlet  called  Abries  or  Abris,  on  the 
left  of  the  Arche. 

This  I take  to  be  the  place  where  died  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  not  at  Bryon  nor  Briord  in  Brefle, 
as  the  Breffians  had  told  me.  And,  indeed  the 
annals  of  St.  Berlin,  in  their  account  of  the  death 
of  this  prince  fay,  that  in  his  return  from  Italy 
being,  by  the  poifon  which  his  phyfician  had 
given  him,  taken  ill  in  eroding  mount  Cenis,  he 
flopped  at  a place  called  Brios,  where  he  fent  for 
Richilda  his  confort,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  that  after  lying  eleven 
days  in  that  condition  he  expired  in  viliflimo  tugurio> 
a very  mean  cottage.  Had  this  Brios  been  in  Brefie, 
Richilda  muft  have  been  there  along  with  her 
hufband,  whether  fhe  had  come  from  France  to 
meet  him,  or  whether,  after  accompanying  him  in 
his  Italian  expedition,  fhe  had  returned  over  the  Alps 
before  him.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  being  come  fo  far 
as  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  fhe  muft  have  met  him 
Vql,  I.  D there  j 
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there  ; and  efpecially  in  the  irrecoverable  condition 
in  which  he  then  was,  fhe  would  have  accom- 
panied him  to  Breffe  and  not  have  flayed  at  St. 
Jean.  In  the  other  cafe,  he  would  have  taken  her 
with  him  at  his  palling  through  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne ; fo  that  from  every  circumflance,  this  ham- 
let mult  have  flood  between  the  laft  town  and 
mount  Cenis.  Aimofl  all  the  contemporary  an- 
nals, and  from  them  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
relate  that  in  the  very  place  where  Charles  died, 
“ his  attendants  ripped  open  his  body  and  took 
“ out  the  intrails,  and  having  well  wafhed  and 
“ embalmed  them,  put  them  in  a cafe,  intending 
“ to  carry  them  to  St.  Denis’s  church  in  France, 
“ he  having  chofen  that  place  for  his  interment  •, 
“ but  beginning  to  fmell  ftrong,  and  the  flench 
“ increafmg  fo  as  to  become  intolerable,  thev 
“ buried  him  at  Vercelli  in  the  church  of  St. 
“ Eufebius  the  Martyr.”  This  the  annals  of  St. 
Bertin  contradict,  faying,  that  Nantua  was  the 
place  of  his  interment : It  was  not  till  feveral  years 
after  his  death  that  his  fon  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Denis,  who  had  tafled  largely  of  his  munificence, 
caufed  his  remains  to  be  tranflated  to  St.  Den- 
is ( a)  and  to  this  laft  duty  nothing  lefs  than  two 
vifions  could  induce  them. 

The  indifference  with  which  this  emperor’s  body 
was  embalmed,  and  left  on  the  road,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  hiftorians  of  his  age  on  the  place  of 
his  interrment,  the  oblivion  in  which  he  lay  for 
feveral  years,  the  remifnefs  of  later  writers  to  find 
out  and  afcertain,  whether  Nantua  was  Really  his 
burial  place,  as  St.  Bertin’s  annals  affirm,  or  Ver- 
(a)  Chron.  de  St.  Denis. 
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Celli,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  and 
other  annals  of  thofe  times,  fo  many  neglects  do  not 
fhew  any  great  regard  for  Charles’s  memory.  He 
had  almoft  accomplifhed  the  re-union  of  the  fcatter- 
ed  limbs  of  his  grandfather  Charlemain’s  empire  ; 
but  an  ambition  without  views,  giddy  and  incoherent 
politics,  a blind  confidence  in  worthlefs  people,  of 
thefe  united  limbs  made  but  a (keleton  ill  put  to- 
gether, fo  that  it  foon  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Car- 
lovingian  race  was  involved  in  its  ruin. 

We  eroded  mount  Cenis  the  day  before  Mid- 
fummer-day,  and  it  was  the  firft  time  we  had  felt 
what  might  be  called  real  hot  weather.  In  our 
afeent,  however,  we  faw  fnow  in  feveral  places. 
On  our  reaching  the  fpacious  level  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  along  the  fummit*  we  found  a molt 
beautiful  iky  and  clear  air,  and  the  ground  all 
over  covered  with  very  lively  verdure  and  flowers 
almoft  in  bloom.  Among  thefe  flowers  we  ob- 
fervedfome  narciffus’s,  arid  moft  beautiful  ranuncu- 
lus’s of  a jonquille  yellow,  with  fomething  of  that 
fmell;  alfopanfey  violets  with  very  large  petals,  a'nd 
a fragrancy  equal  to  any  orange-flower  efience.  But 
the  very  next  day  being  Midfummer-day,  all  this 
verdure  and  thefe  charming  flowers  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, which  come  annually  on  that  day,  to  take 
pofleflion  of  the  fummit,  there  remaining  till  the 
fnowy  weather. 

We  (topped  at  a priory  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  having  (upped  the  evening  before  with  the 
prior,  who  had  invited  us  to  refrefh  ourfelves  at 
his  houfe.  On  our  coming  there,  we  found  the 
cloth  laid,  excellent  wine  and  trouts  which  he  had 
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juft  caught,  in  a lake  facing  his  hermitage,  at  the 
bottom  ot  a kind  of  cup,  which  the  fummit  of 
mount  Cenis  forms.  The  colour,  firmnefs,  and 
tafte  of  the  trouts,  which  the  prior  himfelf  order- 
ed to  be  dreffed,  might  induce  epicures  to  come  to 
mount  Cenis,  were  it  only  to  feaft  themfelves  on 
the  {pot.  This  hofpitality  the  prior  fhews  to  all 
pilgrims  W'hom  he  accounts  capable  of  placing  a 
due  value  on  his  trouts,  and  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  pilgrims  confifts  the  belt  part  of  the 
priory’s  revenue.  We  defired  him  to  put  up  fome 
flips  of  anemonies  with  feeds  of  violets  and  other 
flowers,  leaving  him  a direction  to  Lyons  with  a 
fix  livre  crown-piece  as  a gratuity  ; but  unfortu- 
nately this  commiffion  flipt  his  memory. 

Out  of  the  lake  breeding  thefe  excellent  trouts, 
ifiues  the  Idler  Doria,  on  the  fide  of  which  lies 
the  defcent  into  Italy;  but  to  the  account  given  of 
the  above  plain,  where  this  lake  is,  we  muft  add, 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  the  naturalifts,  that  the  kind 
of  cup  formed  by  it,  is  bordered  with  very  lofty 
eminences,  fo  that  literally  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Cenis.  Half  way  up 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  eminences,  and  equal  with 
the  priory,  it  is,  that  the  plains  of  Piedmont  firft 
come  in  fight ; and  this  may  be  the  fpot  from 
whence  Hannibal  {hewed  them  to  his  army  ! In 
frcmontcrio  quodam  unde  longe  ac  late  profpeffius  craty 
ccnfiftere  juffts  militibus , Italiam  oftentat , fubjediof- 
que  Alpinis  montibus  circum-padanos  campos . 

We  crofted  mount  Cenis  in  the  ufual  carriage, 
that  is,  a hand-barrow  like  a hurdle,  fixed  to  two 
{ticks.  This  is  the  carriage  which  the  nobleft 
grandees  muft  take  up  with  in  pafting  the  Alps ; 
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the  fare-hire  is  not  unreafonable,  and  is  fettled  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  at  fo  much  per  carrier,  but 
the  number  of  carriers  for  thofe  who  come  from 
France,  is  left  to  the  fyndic  of  Lafneburgh. 
On  our  arrival  this  fyndic  came  to  us,  and  after, 
as  it  were,  meafuring  and  weighing  us  by  the  eye, 
he  pronounced  that  we  fhouid  want  fourteen  car- 
riers, fix  for  me  and  eight  for  my  fellow-travel- 
ler, having  more  flelh  upon  his  bones  than 
me.  At  length  by  compounding  we  got  off  for 
ten  carriers,  in  the  arithmetical  proportion  laid 
down  by  the  fyndic.  Thefe  carriers  relieving 
each  other  alternately  go  at  a great  rate,  and  the 
relais  furniihes  talk  to  the  palfengers  by  the  way ; 
this  talk  generally  turns  on  the  cardinals,  the  ge- 
nerals, the  princes  and  princefles  whom  they  have 
had  the  honour  of  carrying,  and  the  generofity 
of  thofe  eminencies  and  highnefles.  One  told 
me  that  his  father  had  carried  M.  de  Vendome, 
and  that  this  M.  de  Vendome  was  the  drolled 
fellow  in  the  world.  I aiked  them  whether 
they  had  never  heard  of  a captain  of  Algerines, 
one  Hannibal,  eroding  mount  Cenis  with  a great 
army,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago.  They  told 
me  they  had  heard  of  fuch  a one,  and  that  the 
folks  of  mount  St.  Bernard  faid  it  was  through 
their  very  country  that  he  had  palled  ; but  mar- 
fhal  Villiers  and  the  cardinal  de  Polignac  had 
allured  the  people  of  Lafneburg,  that  it  was  by 
the  way  of  mount  Cenis.  This  carrying  con- 
tinues for  near  four  leagues  our  fervants  per- 
formed the  journey  on  mules,  likewife  hired  at 
Lafneburg  according  to  the  fettled  rate,  with 
which,  a little  muttering  excepted,  they  were  very 
well  fatisfied. 
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Livy’s  defcription  of  the  defcent  into  Italy  is  per- 
fectly juil  : Pleraque  Alpiirn  ah  Italia,  Jicut  brevier  a, 
ita  artliora  feint : omnis  fere  via  pr creeps , angufta , 
kihrica.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  precipice,  it  fuf- 
fices  to  fay,  that  the  defcent  is  not  quite  three 
leagues,  and  the  afcent  takes  up  full  twenty-five.  We 
were  amazed  at  the  rapidity  of  the  Arche,  along 
which  the  way  lies  in  attending  •,  but  compared  to 
the  little  Daria,  along  which  you  go  down,  it  only 
creeps.  The  fall  of  the  latter  is  one  continual  caf- 
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cade,  diftributed  by  flights  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
feet  perpendicular  height,  down  which  the  water 
precipitates  itfelf  like  furf,  or  very  light  froth,  fo 
that  at  feme  diftance  it  looks  like  the  tranfparent 
clouds  failing  along  in  a fine  fummer’s  fky. 

The  road  of  this  defcent  is  a zigzag  at  very 
acute  angles,  contrived  and  laid  out  with  admir- 
able art,  and  on  it  our  carriers  trotted  as  fafe  as 
the  beft  chairmen  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris.  They 
relied  but  two  or  three  times,  and  in  thefe  intervals, 
they  placed  the  two  hand-barrows  along  fide  of 
each  other,  on  the  point  of  a rock,  where,  fitting 
on  the  ground,  we  talked  of  whatever  remarkable 
had  occured  to  us.  To  fhorten  the  way  they  would 
ftride  over  the  point  of  the  angles,  and  there  we  and 
our  carriages  fometimes  hung  over  a precipice  two  or 
three  thoufand  perpendicular  feet  in  depth.  The 
very  mules,  when  their  riders  are  fo  venturefome, 
of  not  knowing  how  to  guide  them,  trull  to 
them  for  fear  of  worfe,  take  the  fame  bold  pace. 
This  defcent  is  to  travellers,  like  being  driven  into 
Italy  by  a dorm. 

From  Novelefe,  the  firfc  place  on  even  ground 
in  going  to  Sufa,  the  Swifs  officers  Ihewed  us  the 
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back  of  Afiiette-flrait,  famous  for  the  attacks 
made  on  it  in  174 7,  by  the  chevalier  de  Belleifle, 
who  got  himfelf  and  fo  many  brave  fellows  knock- 
ed on  the  head  there.  M.  Charmer,  who  was  at 
the  defence  of  that  poll,  told  us,  that  had  that 
expedition  fucceeded,  it  would  have  laid  open 
Piedmont  and  all  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions 
to  the  French  •,  that  it  would  have  fucceeded  had 
the  attack,  according  to  the  chevalier  Belleifle’s 
plan,  begun  an  hour  fooner ; that  ftill  it  might 
have  fucceeded,  had  it  been  carried  on  half  an 
hour  longer ; for  when  the  French  retreated,  the 
Piedmontefe  troops  had  fpent  all  their  fhot,  and 
almoft  all  their  powder.  Adeo  fortuna  in  omni  re 
dominatur , Salluft.  So  much  is  there  of  chance  in 
every  thing. 

PIEDMONT. 

Susa. 

Sufa,  towards  the  Alps,  is  the  key  of  Pied- 
mont ; it-  Hands  in  the  center  of  the  open- 
ing into  this  plain.  As  it  is  commanded  on  the 
right  and  left,  its  fortifications,  which  might  make 
a figure  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  its  walls  and 
the  fquare  towers  along  them,  are  of  no  mariner 
of  account  now,  but  for  their  antiquity.  Thefe 
towers,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  con  {fraction 
within  this  town,  are  fomething  like  the  tower  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  that  of  S.  Pierfe  de  Cha- 
lons, and  fome  other  edifices  of  this  kind,  efieem- 
ed  by  antiquarians  as  valuable  monuments  of 
Gaulilh  architecture.  The  lower  part  is  a mere 
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lump  of  done-mafonry,  without  any  openings  or 
windows,  till  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet : 
above  are  two  or  three  dories,  which  may  almoft 
be  feen  through,  and  the  openings  decorated,  or 
rather  loaded  with  pillars,  void  of  all  proportion 
and  determinate  form,  in  the  model,  bafe  and 
capital ; the  feparation  of  the  dories  is  marked 
on  the  outfide,  by  a freeze  of  chequer-work.  The 
pillars  of  thefe  towers,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
condruftion,  in  feveral  parts  of  Lombardy,  are  ge- 
nerally white  marble,  and  the  gaps  of  the  openings, 
where  they  dand,  are  lined  with  the  fame  marble. 

Befides  thefe  Gaulilh  remains,  Sufa  has  a monu- 
ment of  Roman  antiquity,  a triumphal  arch, 
raifed  in  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire : it  confids  of  large  blocks  of  very  beautiful 
Carrara  marble,  and  well  preferved.  A de- 
fcription  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Atlas 
of  Piedmont.  .Marquis  Maffei  has  alfo  clefcribed 
it ; but  a Piedmontefe  engineer,  difguded  at 
the  little  agreement  of  thofe  defcriptions  with 
the  monument  itfelf,  which  he  had  clofely  exa- 
mined, has  publifhed  a later  with  all  its  particu- 
lars and  illudrations,  which  deferve  the  more 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  architects,  as  the 
common  rules  have  not  been  very  fcrupuloufly 
obferved  in  that  drufture. 

The  infcription  on  the  freeze  of  this  arch  was 
in  letters  of  gilt  brafs  •,  but  have  been  dolen  : the 
vacuities  in  which  thefe  letters  were  inferted  are 
dill  to  be  feen,  and  from  their  combination  and 
refpedtive  pofition,  the  Piedmontefe  artid  has  re- 
ftored  the  infcription.  According  to  this  redorer, 
the  arch  was  erecded  by  Coffius,  king  of  a part 
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of  Piedmont  and  the  Alps,  though  the  infcription 
itfelf  ftyles  him  only  prefect.  Suetonius,  indeed, 
fpeaks  of  a king  in  thefe  parts,  whofe  country  was 
reduced  into  a province  by  Nero. 

About  a mile  from  Sufa,  on  a hillock,  where 
the  mountains  begin  to  appear  at  feme  diftance, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  has  lately  eretled  a citadel 
called  fort  Brunette : all  the  inventions  of  art, 
efpecially  relating  to  mines  and  counter-mines, 
and  thefe  take  in  every  point  from  whence  the 
fort  might  be  attacked  or  infulted,  are  faid  to  be 
exhaufted  on  this  fortrefs.  Nobody  is  allowed  to 
go  into  it,  or  fo  much  as  to  look  at  it ; we  hap- 
pened to  be  calling  an  eye  on  a part  of  the  out- 
works where  men  were  at  work  •,  but  we  wrere  foon, 
though  with  great  civility,  defired  to  withdraw. 

T U R I N. 

This  city  takes  up  the  center  of  a plain,  over- 
looked by  the  Alps  and  the  Appennine,  and  makes 
a very  grand  appearance ; its  gates,  ftreets, 
churches,  palaces,  form  villa’s,  nothing  equal  to 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  cities  of  France. 

Yet,  on  a particular  view  of  each  of  thefe  ob- 
jects, the  eye  is  offended  at  the  Itrangenefs  of  the 
architecture,  thefe  edifices  being  awkward  malfes, 
with  parts  which  feem  to  hit  againlt  one  another ; 
and  what  at  firft  attracts  notice,  is  foon  turned  into 
difguft.  One  would  conclude  fuch  a grotefque  Ityle 
to  be  the  produCt  of  the  Borromini  fchool,  were 
not  the  royal  chapel  at  Turin,  built  before  that 
architect  flourifhed,  a model  in  this  kind.  Deci- 
pii  exemplar  vitiis  imiiaUle.  The  church  of  the 
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Theatmes  at  Paris  is  in  this  tafte,  which  the  ftuc- 
co  artifts,  having  given  into  it,  are  fp reading  all 
over]  Italy.  It  is  a new  kind  of  Gothic,  become 
neceffary  to  eyes  tired  with  the  beautiful  fimpli- 
city  of  the  antient  monuments,  and  the  edifices 
erecfted  from  thofe  models  (a).  La  fazieta  di  rib 
ehe  lungamente  fi  e adoprato , fa  mutare  il  guidirio  e 
JpeJfo  lo  inganna , e fa  appetere,  ed  apprejfo  tentare 
cofe  move.  II  dejiderio  della  gloria  fiimola  fempre 
gli  intelletti  piu  vivi  a farfi  inventori , e fpczialmente 
i giovani  che  confidando  molto  nelle  forze  loro  e nelle 
loro  imaginazioni , le  cofe  antiche  ricufano.  i.  e.  “ Sa- 
tiety of  what  one  has  long  been  ufed  to,  biaf- 
fing  the  judgment,  often  mifleads  it,  makes  it 
fond  of  novelties,  and  next  prompts  to  attempt 
them.  The  moft  lively  geniufes  are  apt,  from  a 
thirft  of  glory,  to  fet  up  for  inventors  ; and  more 
efpecially  youth,  who,  full  of  their  abilities  and 
imaginations,  defpife  the  works  of  former  ages.” 
A reflection  truely  philofophical,  founded  on  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  and  applicable  to  more 
arts  than  one 

The  king’s  palace  at  Turin  is  worthy  of  its  fove- 
reign  •,  it  has  a great  number  of  apartments,  which 
for  tafte,  difpofition,  and  magnificence  of  furni- 
ture, might  have  vied  with  thofe  for  which  the 

(a)  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  ift  the  dedication  of  his 
grandfather’s  poems  to  cardinal  Barberini.  Quintilian  has 
the  fame  thought : Re£la  & fecundum  naturam  clireQa  nihil  ha- 
bere ex  ingenio<videntu.r : ilia  ~oer'o  ques  utcumque  defiexafunt , mira- 
mtcr  tanquam.  exquifitiora  : non  aliter  yuam  dijlortis  et  quocunque 
tnodo  prodigiojis  corporibus  apud  quofdam  majus  eji  pretium,  quam 
Us  qua  nihil  ex  communis  habitus  bonis  perdiderunt , 1.  1.  c.  5. 
Reperto  quod  eft  optimum , qui  qucerit  e.liud,  pejus  appetit , 
1.  X.  c.  15. 
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royal  houfes  in  France  were  fo  much  admired 
before  the  building  of  Ver failles.  A cleanlinefs 
very  rare  in  this  fort  of  houfes  is  obfervable  in 
every  part ; it  is  what  the  king  ftriftiy  obliges  all 
his  officers  to ; no  nun’s  cell  is  kept  with  more 
neatnefs  than  his  own  chamber  and  apartment. 

Thefe  apartments,  with  the  galleries  and  paf- 
fages,  are  full  of  paintings,  marble-fculps,  pier- 
glaffes,  and  antique  llatues.  Thefe  flames,  with 
a very  great  number  of  antique  bulls,  are  part  of 
the  wreck  of  the  mufeum  of  the  Gonzagues, 
dukes  of  Mantua,  brought  to  Turin  on  the  pil- 
lage of  that  city. 

A great  part  of  the  pictures- are  of  the  Flemifh 
fchool,  particularly  Gerardow.  A dying  woman 
of  his,  is  reckoned  his  mailer-piece  both  for  defign 
and  colouring.  The  moft  remarkable  among  the 
paintings  of  other  fchools  are,  the  elements  by  Al- 
•bano,  Guerchin’s  prodigal  fon,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabins  by  Saffian,  &c.  The  king  is  particularly 
fond  of  a clofet  in  looking-glafs  and  enamel,  done 
by  the  French  fchool  •,  and  what  heightens  its  ele- 
gance is  a number  of  fmall  pictures  by  Carlo  Van- 
loo,  reprefenting  the  chief  events  in  Taffio’s  Jeru- 
falem,  and  fcattered  among  the  pannels. 

One  of  the  halls,  in  lieu  of  a table,  has  an  Egyp- 
tian antique,  and  that  an  unic,  the  celebrated  |ffiac 
table,  of  which  fo  many  copies  have  been  taken 
and  defcriptions  given  by  antiquarians.  The  plane 
is  a bronze,  embellifhed  with  filver  wire,  which  in 
their  various  contours  form  a multitude  of  hiero- 
glyphic compartments  *,  for  the  fight  of  all  thefe 
curiofities,  we  were  obliged  to  the  count  de  Groffo- 
Cavallo,  a lord  of  the  bed  chamber. 
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The  king  and  royal  family  never  dine  in  public, 
it  is  only  at  chapel  that  they  are  feen  together. 
All  the  family,  as  likewife  the  princefs  of  Savoy, 
have  an  air  of  chearfulnefs,  health,  harmony  and 
content,  which  is  not  the  portion  of  all  families, 
not  even  the  private.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  being 
generous  as  a prince,  and  obliging  as  a pri- 
vate perfon,  is  fo  idolized,  that  the  people 
fancy  it  fometimes  gives  the  king  his  father  a 
fit  of  a jealoufy  too  ftrong  to  be  quite  concealed. 
His  allowance,  which  is  rather  fcanty,  he  lays 
out  in  relieving  all  the  diftreffes  that  come  to  his 
knowledge ; fo  that  to  enlarge  his  bounties  he 
contracts  debts.  He  applies  clofe  to  bufinefs ; 
but  his  delight  and  favourite  ftudy  is  the  art 
of  war,  which,  ihould  the  alliance  between  Auftria 
and  France  be  of  any  long  continuance,  is  juft 
fo  much  time  and  labour  loft. 

The  king  himfelf  fettles  the  expence  of  his  houfe- 
hold  he  takes  cognizance  of  the  minuteft  parts 
of  government ; nothing  which  has  any  relation  to 
politics  or  the  revenue  is  unknown  to  him.  Whilft 
we  were  at  Turin,  a bale  came  to  the  cuftom-houfe, 
with  the  whole  edition  of  a book  printed  at  Lyons. 
It  was  a book  of  military  prayers,  dedicated  to 
the  Piedmontefe  troops,  and  printed  from  a like 
book  dedicated  to  the  French  troops  by  the  jefuits 
of  Lyons,  without  the  leaft  difference,  but  the  de- 
dication. Before  the  bale  was  delivered,  the  king 
had  a copy  of  this  prayer  book  ftiched  for  him  ; 
and  having  looked  into  it,  he  himfelf  wrote  an  em- 
bargo on  the  bale,  which  left  the  jefuits  without 
hopes  of  a replevy. 
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About  the  fame  time  died  at  Turin  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Cagiiari,  who  had  been  a jefuit  nine  years, 
and  as  in  his  laft  moments  he  had  returned  to  the 
order  again,  the  fathers  buried  him  in  their  church 
and  in  the  habit  of  a jefuit.  As  the  corpfe  palled 
along,  the  Piedmontefe  faid  ; eproprio  come  una  frit- 
tata  quando  rivolgefi  nella  padella.  He  is  as  clean  as 
a pancake  turned  in  the  frying-pan. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved  that  Turin  follows  the 
old  cuftom  retained  in  Italy,  but  laid  afide  in  moll 
parts  of  France,  of  burying  the  dead  with  their 
feces  uncovered,  a cuftom  which  it  is  ftrange 
fome  things  tranfadted  during  our  flay  at  Paris 
have  not  revived.  In  reality  of  what  weight 
can  regifters  of  burials  be  ? What  do  they 
certify  who  fign  them  ? It  is  little  better  than  a 
blind  man’s  witnefftno-  to  a matter  of  fight. 

Turin  has  likewife  a cuftom  effential  to  the 
public  fafety,  with  regard  to  the  minutes  of  no- 
taries, which  are  all  entered  on  ftarnp  paper  in  a re- 
gular fucceflion,  without  the  leaftgap,  and  endorfed 
and  figned  by  the  magistrate  of  the  place  where 
the  notary  lives.  This  is  obferved  all  over  Italy, 
and  fully  anfwers  all  forms  and  the  end  of  a check  : 
in  other  parts  fuch  precautions  are  never  thought 
of,  but  when  the  treafury  will  be  a gainer. 

The  univerfity  is  in  a flourifliing  condition,  and, 
befides  its  noble  ftrudture  built  by  king  Vidtor, 
and  the  feveral  conveniences  for  its  litterary  ex- 
ercifes,  it  has  a very  large  library.  The  inner  por- 
tico’s of  this  building  are  full  of  baftb  relievo’s 
and  antique  infcriptions  fitted  in  the  walls,  and 
thus  forming  the  moil  fuitable  tapeftry  which 
could  be  imagined  for  a place  of  ftudy.  This 
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dilpofition  was  a thought  of  marquis  Maffei ; molt 
of  thefe  antiques  are  taken  out  of  the  ruins  of  In- 
duftria,  a Roman  colony,  and  now  only  a ferry 
village,  at  a league  from  Turin.  Thefe  ruins  are 
an  inexhaultible  mine. 

Monuments  of  this  kind,  if  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  fcholars  in  other  countries,  would  not  meet 
with  that  rcipect  which  time  itfelf  feems  to  have 
Ihewed  them  j but  in  Italy  this  refpeft  is  imbibed 
by  education,  and  of  very  happy  influence  it  is  in 
difpoling  youth  to  admire  fine  performances.  This 
refpeft  is  fo  deeply  rooted  here,  that  it  extends  to 
the  very  populace. 

The  apartment  appointed  for  the  library  con- 
tains a rich  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  with 
a mufeum  of  antiques,  Greek  and  Latin  manufcripts 
of  the  middle  age,  and  a feries  of  old  French 
romances  ; Lilly,  a contempary  collection  of  tire 
acts  of  the  council  of  Pifa.  The  bulk  of  thefe  cu- 
riofities  had  a long  time  been  in  the  houfe  of 
Savoy,  but  all  that  remains  at  prefent  in  the 
palace,  is  a Lactantius  of  the  earlieft  antiquity, 
and  the  Iliac  table.  The  tafte  for  magnificence  of 
this  kind,  being  brought  into  Savoy  by  Margaret 
daughter  to  Francis  the  firft  and  Ipoufe  to  duke 
Philibert  Emanuel,  was  kept  up  by  Chrillina 
Henry  the  qth’s  daughter.  Among  the  moll  re- 
markable curiofities  in  this  mufeum,  is  a little  vel- 
lum book,  with  a defign  of  the  famous  Julio  Ro- 
mano on  every  page ; this  bock,  fo  valuable  for  the 
artili’s  name,  as  well  as  for  the  delicacy  and  purity 
of  the  defigns,  came  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  former  dukes  of  Milan.  All 
thefe  curiofities  are  in  the  keeping  of  Abbe  Barthes 
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Or  Bartholi,  known  by  fome  works  of  erudition  ; and 
he  does  the  honours  with  an  affiduity,  politenels 
and  affability,  which  led  us  to  think,  but  very 
falfely,  that  the  emoluments  of  his  place  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  annexed  to  fuch  functions  in  other 
countries. 

This  mufeum,  and  the  library  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed, are  open  all  days  ( holidays  and  Sundays 
excepted.)  Whenever  I went  thither,  I was 
greatly  furprifed  at  feeing  the  library  always  full 
of  young  ecclefiaftics  bulled  with  the  fathers  and 
other  works  relating  to  their  profeffion.  We  heard 
that  the  epocha  for  this  tafle  of  learning  among 
them,  was  only  from  the  laft  years  of  the  reign  of 
king  Vidlor.  This  prince  deprived  the  jefuits 
of  the  direction  of  the  public  ftudies,  and  their 
place  has  been  fupplied  by  the  univerfity. 

A law-thefis  at  which  I was  prefent  might  have 
given  me  fome  inlight  into  the  Hate  of  jurifpru- 
dence  here  but  being  the  firlt  Latin  I had  heard 
beyond  the  Alps,  I could  make  little  or  nothing 
of  it : I only  thought  that  the  defendant  was  toler- 
ably matter  of  his  fubjedt,  and  that  from  this  he 
drew  his  anfwers  to  the  objections : it  was  affirm- 
ed to  me  that  thefe  anfwers  were  not  communi- 
cated j and  the  feffion  was  clofed  by  diftributing 
printed  fonnets  in  honour  of  the  defendant. 

The  employments  of  this  univerfity  are  filled 
up  by  feculars  and  religious  of  different  orders. 
The  Barnabites,  who  in  Italy  bear  the  name  of 
Regular  clerks  of  the  congregation  of  St-  Paul, 
are  in  high  repute  and  their  reputation  receives 
a very  refpedtable  luftre  from  father  Gerdil,  fo 
eminent  for  his  works,  matt  of  which  are  philo- 
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fophic.  When  we  were  at  Turin,  he  was  talked 
of  for  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  and 
the  king  has  fince  obliged  him  to  accept  of  that 
employment.  I have  met  with  but  very  few 
literati  who  talk  of  the  objects  of  their  ftudies 
with  the  perfpicuity,  accuracy,  energy,  and  plain- 
nefs  of  this  father,  and  all  in  French,  which  he, 
with  an  innate  humility,  fays,  he  knows  no  more 
than  may  be  expefted  from  a poor  Savoyard. 

We  alfo  paid  a vifit  to  father  Beccaria,  a ge- 
nius of  another  kind;  him  we  found  amidft  a 
variety  of  machines,  and  all  of  his  own  in- 
vention. The  expence  of  thefe  machines,  moft 
of  which  are  for  phyficai  experiments,  is  defrayed 
by  his  majefty. 

The  diverfions  at  Turin,  both  of  the  court  and 
city,  make  no  great  noife.  Though  all  the  efteem 
and  favours  of  the  court  center  in  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army ; the  nobility  in  general  are 
poor,  and  take  care  to  ftiun  great  expences. 
The  merchants  complain  that  they  are  facrificed 
to  the  military,  and  have  no  other  way  to  keep 
houle  or  provide  for  their  families,  but  by  dint 
of  ftrift  parfimony.  Amidft  this  ftate  of  lan- 
guor, fomething  of  gallantry  ftill  furvives  ; but 
it  is  ftill  that  old  fafhioned  gallantry  which  was 
introduced  at  Turin  by  Madame  Royale. 

Of  this  gallantry  we  happened  to  be  in  the  way 
of  feeing  a fpecimen,  in  a young  doftor  of  Bo- 
logna who  had  fettled  at  Turin.  He  had  wit  at 
will,  was  a good  poet,  but  amorous  even  to  filli-- 
nefs,  and  the  object  of  his  paflion  was  a young 
widow.  In  the  early  days  of  his  felicity  with 
her,  that  is,  when  after  two  or  three  months  of 
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Very  afliduous  and  refpedlful  courtfhip,  fhe  be- 
gan to  allow  him  to  kifs  her  hand ; he  introduced 
to  her  a Frenchman,  who,  for  fome  time  before, 
had  removed  to  Turin,  and  in  whom  he  believed 
he  had  found  as  trufty  a friend,  as  he  fancied  his 
goddefs  faithful.  The  Piedmontefe  beauty  and 
the  Frenchman  foon  came  to  an  underftanding, 
though  bearing  with  the  dodtor  for  fome  time, 
till  on  occafion  of  a trifling  quarrel  the  fair  one 
difmified  him,  charging  him  never  more  to  fet 
his  foot  within  her  houfe,  nor  even  in  the  ftreet, 
nor  fo  much  as  to  come  within  her  fight.  Whom 
Ihould  he  chufe  for  comforter  and  counfellor,  but 
this  very  friend,  imagining  him  to  be  wholly  taken 
up  with  his  reconciliation  ? Soon  after  we  be- 
came confidents  to  both  the  rivals,  and  the  dodtor 
daily  urging  his  friend  to  haften  a peace,  every 
vifit  brought  a copy  of  verfes  on  his  diftrefsful 
fituation,  and  often  very  prettily  turned.  The 
Frenchman  promifed,  gave  hopes,  perceived 
glimpfes,  dreaded  obftacles,  took  on  himfelf  to 
deliver  the  verfes,  and  concluded  with  exhorting 
the  dodtor  to  efface,  by  patience,  all  the  offences 
to  which  his  difgrace  had  been  owing.  The  poor 
dodtor,  in  the  mean  time,  loft  his  appetite,  fleep 
fled  from  him,  he  negledted  all  manner  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  his  brain  was  crouded  with  melancholy 
ideas,  which  he  poured  forth  in  verfes. 

One  day  I afked  him  whether  his  charmer  de- 
ferred all  he  went  through  on  her  account ; his 
anfwer  was,  that  I fbould  go  and  take  a walk 
with  him.  On  coming  to  a crofs-way,  now,  fays 
he,  obferve  at  the  window  of  the  firft  ftory,  in 
Vox..  I.  E the 
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the  eighth  or  ninth  houfe  in  the  ftreet  we  were 
entering  into,  and  there  you  will  fee  the  object 
of  my  torture  and  your  curiofity.  We  came  to 
the  end  of  the  ftreet  I,  without  telling  the  houfes, 
becaule  I imagined  that  on  perceiving  what  he 
wanted  to  ihew  me,  he  would  at  leaft  give  me 
notice  of  it  by  fome  fign  ; and  he  like  a cat  which 
had  trod  on  live  coals,  or  like  a poor  convift  going 
to  the  place  of  execution.  When  we  were  got 
out  of  light  of  the  fatal  houfe,  he  flopped,  and 
eagerly  throwing  his  arms  about  my  neck,  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  happinefs  of  having  en- 
joyed a fight,  which  had  been  prohibited  him 
thefe  two  months.  I vowed  to  him  that  I had 
feen  nothing,  expecting  that  he  would  have  given 
me  notice  where  I was  to  look,  and  propofed  to 
him  to  walk  back  ; this  he  rejefted  with  kind  a 
of  horror,  faying,  that  for  the  five  fingers  of 
his  hand,  which  he  held  out,  he  would  not  do 
fuch  a thing,  as  it  would  ruin  him  beyond  all  re- 
covery. This  intrigue  was  ftill  going  on  when 
we  left  Turin ; the  conclufion,  I fuppofe,  will  be, 
that  the  Frenchman  growing  tired  of  the  Pied- 
montefe  lady,  Ihe  will  make  up  matters  with  the 
doctor  who,  ail  the  while,  had  never  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  be  jealous. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  gallantry  of  Italy. 
They  are  at  great  pains  to  bring  on  themfelves  the 
frenzies,  the  evils,  and  all  the  miferies  of  love ; 
but  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  its  fweets  in 
united  hearts  and  harmonizing  tempers.  This,  to 
be  fure,  muft  arife  from  the  climate.  Love,  de- 
fires, and  every  paffion,  are  infinitely  ftronger 
there,  than  in  France  and  in  the  North ; that 
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fprightlinefs,  which  is  the  prefent  charadteriftic  of 
French  gallantry,  is  not  fo  much  a token  as  the 
equivalent,  or  iupplement  to  love.  Thofe  long 
winded  amours  fung  by  the  romancers  of  old 
times,  doubtlefs  arofe  from  defires  more  fixed 
and  violent  than  the  prefent. 

Gallantry  is  ftill  at  Turin,  nearly  as  Hamilton 
has  defcribed  it  in  the  memoirs  of  the  count  de 
Grammont : a feduftive  work,  which  letting  falfity 
in  an  amiable  light,  making  perfidy  a virtue,  and 
opening  the  fecrets  of  the  court  to  the  people, 
has  given  fuch  a wound  to  the  public  manners  of 
France,  as  daily  grows  deeper  and  wider.  Every 
low-lived  blockhead  of  a petit-maitre,  fets  up  for 
a count  de  Grammont.  From  Senantes,  fo  cruelly 
expofed  in  thofe  memoirs,  is  defcended  the  count 
de  Car  ail,  one  of  the  principal  and  richeft  noble- 
men of  the  court  of  Turin.  He  is  now  building 
a palace,  with  a large  and  well  chofen  library  for 
public  ufe. 

Piedmont  will  preferve  the  memory  of  king 
Viftor,  as  France  preferves  that  of  Lewis  XI Y. 
Turin  every  where  difplaying  that  prince’s  magni- 
ficence. Near  half  this  city  he  has  rebuilt  on  an 
uniform  plan  : the  better  part  of  the  fortifications, 
the  gates,  the  hofpital,  the  univerfity,  the  coun- 
try college,  feveral  royal  feats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  T urin,  are  works  of  his  reign : laftly, 
for  his  burial  place  he  has  eredted  a very  fplendid 
church,  where  a numerous  community  of  fecular 
priefts  officiate.  This  church  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  priefts  form  a feparate  pile  of  buildings, 
after  the  manner  of  the  invalids : they  ftand  on 
the  top  of  a high  mountain  eaft  of  Turin,  and  in 
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purfuance  of  a vow  made  by  king  Victor,  when 
Turin  was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  a 
little  madonna  worlhipped  on  that  eminence  j 
which  on  this  occafion  as  little  favoured  the 
French,  as  the  princefs  to  whom  the  commonalty 
in  France  impute  the  raifing  of  the  fiege.  King 
Vidor,  by  this  ftrudure,  was  for  vying  in  gran- 
deur with  the  king  of  France ; but  if  the  Superga 
be  compared  with  the  buildings  in  which  Lewis 
XIV.  meant  only  to  gratify  his  tafte  for  magnifi- 
cence, it  is  an  effort  againft  nature  ; and  if 
brought  into  competition  with  the  Invalids,  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  vanity,  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  In 
the  church  of  the  Auguftines,  at  Turin,  is  a 
marble  buft,  and  the  following  epitaph  of  cardi- 
nal Tournon. 

D.  O.  M. 

Carolo  Thom^e  Maillard,  Card,  de  Tour- 
non, Patriarc.  Antioch.  Legat.  Apostol. 
& apud  Cinas  amplificanda  fidei  ajfertori  fortijjhno, 
qui  adufque  Orientis  extrema , longd , ac  difficili  navi- 
gatione  iranfvedlus , quum  ibi  pro  religione  & elimi- 
nandis  errorihus  viriliter  decertaret , a Clem.  XI. 
cujus  jujfu  arduanil  fane  provinciam  ficfceperat , ad 
Rom.  Ecclefite  purpuram  ajfumptus , diuturni  carceris 
angufiias,  laudabili  ac  gloriosd  morte , nufquam  fam<e 
moriturus  evafit,  Macai,  8 Jun.  Ann.  171 1. 

Felix  Emmanuel  Marchio  de  Tournon,  frater, 
hoc  amoris  doloris  monumentum  pofuit , anno 
1712. 

Underneath  is  part  of  the  Latin  oration  de- 
livered in  a confiftofy,  by  Clement  XI.  on  the 
faid  cardinal’s  deceafe. 
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The  Turinefe  are  looked  upon  by  the  Italians 
as  the  Gafcoons  of  Italy ; and  indeed  they  come  as 
near  to  the  latter,  as  they  differ  from  the  former 
in  capacity  and  induflry ; as  to  knavery,  craft,  fup- 
plenefs,  and  the  main  part  of  their  difpofition,  they 
are  downright  Italians.  Even  at  Turin  the  gaiety 
is  nothing  like  that  of  France ; it  has  a melancholy 
fly  and  felfifh  call ; it  is  the  gaiety  of  a cat,  a 
gaiety  all  within  one’s  felf,  and  never  entertaining 
to  others.  It  feeds  on  lonely  walks,  byffoons,  and 
mountebanks.  Of  all  things,  real  folly,  or  what 
it  takes  to  be  fuch,  is  its  moil  delicious  morfel, 
dpecially  old  (lories  or  tales ; and  thefe  it  has  a 
talent  of  fpinning  out  as  long  as  it  pleafes.  To 
be  well  acquainted  with  this  odd  kind  of  gaiety, 
one  mull  fall  in  with  it ; and  this  is  never  better 
done  than  by  affuming  the  mod  filly  and  credu- 
lous air  and  behaviour.  With  this  mafquerade, 
I have  very  often  made  my  fport  at  Italians, 
who  at  the  fame  time  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  made  me  the  fool  of  the  company  (a). 

The  fubflance  of  the  commerce  of  Turin  is  raw 
filk : the  few  duffs  made  there  are  rather  Ihowey 

(a)  Piedmont  is  governed,  i.  by  ftatutes  or  local  cuftoms  : 

2.  by  the  written  law,  in  cafes  not  determined  by  the  ftatutes  : 

3.  by  royal  ordinances.  King  Viilor  iftued  feveral  ordinan- 
ces for  fhortening  and  leftening  law-fuits,  by  fettling  the 
form  of  proceedings,  and  fixing  the  law  in  the  more  ufual 
cafes  : the  mo  ft  celebrated  on  this  head  came  out  in  the  year 
1729.  By  an  article  of  this  ordinance,  commoners  and  newly 
created  nobles  are  not  allowed  feoffments  of  truft  and  entails  ; 
a very  weighty  article,  and  which  for  good  reafons  de- 
serves to  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  great  ftate.  What  in- 
deed is  the  community  the  better  for  preferving  eftates,  when 
there  is  often  more  juftice,  order  and  good  example  in  the 
dividing  of  them  ! 
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than  ftrong ; and  in  Italy,  which  affords  a tolerable 
vent  for  them,  they  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  furni- 
ture. But  the  Turin  fcockings  are  preferable  tothofe 
of  Paris  and  Languedoc.  A demand  begins  to  be 
made  for  thefe  {lockings  in  France.  This  manu- 
failure  was  formed  here  the  iaft  war,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Genoa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  in  return  for  part  of 
the  raw  filks,  w'hich  they  receive  from  Turin,  fend 
thither  fome  of  their  fluffs.  As  to  linen  and  dra- 
pery, this  trade  has  been  broke  off  between  T urin 
and  France  fifteen  years  ago.  Till  then,  this  city 
ufed  to  have  feveral  warehoufes  of  French  linens, 
which  were  dilpofed  of  at  Alexandria  fair,  but  now 
the  Swifs  have  intirely  got  that  trade  into  their 
hands : what  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  Swifs 
linens,  and  the  glofs  of  thofe  of  Silefia,  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  French  linen,  to  the  great  regret  of 
ceconomifcs,  is  quite  forgotten.  As  to  the  cloth 
trade,  the  Englilh  have  had  the  chief  fhare  of  it  this 
long  time.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the  hatred  and 
antipathy,  which  Addifon  fays  he  obferved  in  the 
Piedmontefe  towards  France  ? Either  Addifon 
faw  things  with  the  prejudices  of  an  Englifhman  ; 
or  the  Piedmontefe  are  extremely  foftened  : with 
relation  to  all  thefe  very  important  objects,  feeing 
Turin  is  feeing  all  Italy. 

VERCELLI,  NOVARA,  PAVIA  and  LODI. 

I fliall  not  dwell  much  on  thefe  places,  which  are 
all  in  Lombardy.  We  were  detained  at  Vercelli  by 
a fudden  overflowing  of  the  Seffia  : it  being  on  a 
Sunday,  in  the  month  of  July,  we  were  entertain- 
ed with ' a fight  of  a Corpus  Chrifli  proceffion. 
This  feftival  had  been  palled  for  fome  time,  but 
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the  parities  of  this  town  have  an  agreement  that, 
every  one,  according  to  its  rank,  walks  in  pro- 
ceffion  by  turns,  on  fome  Sundays  following 
Corpus  Chriiti  day.  It  is  indeed  a general  pro- 
ceffion  $ for  all  the  parities  join  that  which  is  on 
duty.  Should  fuch  an  agreement  take  place  at 
Paris,  every  Sunday,  for  no  fmali  part  of  the  year, 
there  would  be  general  Corpus  Chriili  proceffions. 
That  of  Novara  drew  abroad  the  townfmens 
daughters,  who  are  not  ufually  feen  in  the  ftreets. 
Thefe  girls  have  a great  fnare  of  beauty,  and  are 
all  of  a brown  complexion,  from  the  deep  auburn 
to  a lighter  call : the  fparkle  of  their  eyes  and  clear- 
nefs  of  their  Hein  were  heightened  by  their  heads 
being  dreffed  in  the  Grecian  manner,  that  is  in  their 
hair.  This  coiffure,  of  which  nature  furnifhes 
almoft  the  whole,  is  more  becoming  and  graceful 
than  all  the  art  of  the  Paris  milleners.  In  the 
Roman  times,  the  territory  of  Vercelli  had  golden 
mines  in  work,  which  certainly  mud  have  been  in 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  Alps  *. 

I was  very  much  perplexed  at  what  I faw  in 
Novara,  and  have  fcarce  met  with  in  other  places 
of  the  Milanefe.  The  charnels  of  this  country  for 
preferving  the  bones  of  the  dead,  are  a kind  of 
chappies,  where  thefe  bones  are  laid  in  great  order 
in  drawers,  which  being  lined  with  gilt  and 
marble  paper,  have  fomething  of  the  appearance 
of  pretty  cabinets  of  natural  curiofities.  To  thefe 
drawers  were  fufpended  at  equal  diftances,  and  in 
the  fame  orderly  tafte,  ftiletto’s,  poniards,  dag- 
gers, long  knives,  ail  more  or  lefs  rufty.  The 
myftery  of  all  this  I found  to  be,  that  two  ene- 
* Plin.  Hift.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 
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mies  being  brought  to  a reconciliation,  ufed  to  come 
in  the  evening  before  thefe  chappies,  where  they 
embraced  one  another,  and  as  a token  of  their  in- 
tire  reconciliation,  threw  into  the  charnel  the  fti- 
letto’s  or  knives  intended  for  their  revenge : the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  church  finding  thefe  weapons  on  the 
ground,  took  them  up  and  hanged  them  to  the 
drawers  of  the  charnel,  by  way  of  good  example.  * 
I was  alfo  told,  and  have  fince  been  in  a way  of 
verifying  it,  that  the  Italians  lay  a very  great  flrefs 
on  prayer  to  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  whilft  in 
France  they  are  prayed  for  : fo  that  in  Italy  the 
feafl  of  all  fouls  is  not  fo  much  a day  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  as  for  the  living.  Whenever  thefe 
fouls  are  talked  of,  it  is  by  the  name  of  fantiffime 
mime  purganti  and  beggars  afk  alms  more  fre- 

quently for  the  fake  delle  animi  purganti,  than  for 
God’s  ; hence  the  refpeft  and  veneration  for  the 
bones  of  the  deceafed  indifcriminately. 

In  thefe  towns,  as  over  all  the  Milaneze,  the 
cuftom-houfe  is  not  fo  much  a fearching  place,  as 
an  impofition  on  travellers  : at  coming  into  it, 
you  are  not  bid  to  open  your  baggage,  but  the 
word  is  la  buona  mancia  per  il fignor  official  della  do- 
gana,  i.  e.  your  gratuity  to  the  worthy  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  : the  fame  demand  is  made  in  going 
out,  and  the  follicitations  of  the  door-keepers, 
which  from  cringing  grow  threatning,  do  not 
ceafe  till  experienced  travellers  go  on  without 
minding  them.  In  the  Pope’s  dominions,  at  the 
gate  of  every  town,  a printed  certificate  is  put  into 
your  hand  with  Gratis  at  the  bottom  ; yet  you 
muft  pay  for  it.  At  Venice  and  Naples  no  money 
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is  demanded ; but  fo  many  things  are  declared  con- 
traband, and  the  fearch  is  fo  Uriel  and  tedious, 
that  even  they  who  have  nothing  prohibited  be- 
longing to  them,  blefs  the  countries  where  a little 
money  faves  one  fuch  troublefome  fearches. 

The  Lodefan,  perhaps  the  moil  fruitful  fpot 
in  all  Europe,  is,  together  with  the  Pavefan,  be- 
come contiguous  to  the  ceffions  made  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia  by  the  late  treaties  •,  and  fo  hurtful  is 
this  neighbourhood,  that  it  could  wifh  likewife  to 
come  under  the  dominion  of  Savoy.  This  power 
has  faddled  its  frontier  with  fuch  duties,  impofts 
and  tolls  on  all  things  imported  and  exported, 
that  the  Lodefans  and  Pavefans  in  fome  meafure 
buy  the  corn,  the  hay,  the  mulberry  leaves,  and 
the  feveral  products  of  their  own  grounds  ; an 
opprefiion  by  which  they  are  ufually  reduced  td 
difpofe  of  them,  at  a very  low  rate,  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia’s  fubjecls.  Pavia  is  in  the  more  criti- 
cal condition ; the  territories  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia reaching  to  its  very  gates,  (a)  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants are  paying  the  duties  demanded  by  that 
prince,  to  buy  the  very  fruits  of  their  gardens. 

Since  thefe  meafures,  which  fhew  the  advantage 
refuiting  in  treaties  from  a thorough  knowledge  of 
places,  Pavia  and  Lodi  are  thinned  by  one  half, 
and  in  all  appearance  this  exuberant  country  will 
want  hands  to  cultivate  it. 

Another  detriment  to  Lombardy  is  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Auflria,  flopping  up  thofe 
copious  fources,  which,  on  every  war,  that  is  about 
every  twenty  years,  poured  into  it  fuch  large  fums 
from  France,  Spain  and  Germany : this  the 

(«)  Vomere  port  am  Ticini  ferjlriuxit.  Cic.  Pail.  z. 

Lom- 
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Lombards  feel  to  the  quick,  and  their  concern 
on  this  head  has  much  more  fenfe  and  reafon  in 
it,  than  the  lamentations  of  the  Italian  poets  and 
wits,  on  the  diftrefsful  condition  of  their  country, 
once  the  queen  of  the  univerfe,  but  now  the  field 
of  battle,  and  prey  of  nations,  who  were  its  flaves. 
Thefe  lamentations  are  no  where  fo  ftrongly  ex- 
prefled  as  in  a lbnnet  of  Filicaia’s,  which  all  the 
Italians  have  by  heart.  The  Abbe  Regnier  Def- 
marais  has  attempted  a latin  tranflation  of  it,  and 
being  perhaps  a m after-piece  of  this  kind  of  poe- 
try, fo  common  in  Italy,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  inferred  here. 

Italia,  Italia,  o tu  cui  feb  la  forte 
Horn  infelice  di  Bellezza,  ond’hai 
Funcfia  dote  dlnfiniti  gnat, 

Che  in  fronte  fcritti  per  gran  doglia  porte. 

Deh  ! fejfi  tu  men  hella,  o almen  pit  forte, 
Onde  ajfai  piii  ti  paventaffe,  b affai 
F*  amaffe  men  chi  del  tuo  hello  a i rat 
Par  che  ft  ftrugga,  e pur  ti  sfida  a morte  ! 

CF  or  giu  dal!  Alpi  io  non  vedrei  torrenti 
Scender  d’ drmati,  ne  del  tuo  fangiie  tinta 
Bever  Vanda  del  Po  Gallici  armenti. 

Ne  te  vedrei  del  non  tuo  ferro  cinta 
Pttgnar  col  braccio  di  firaniere  genti. 

Per  fervir  fempre,  o vincitrice  o vinta. 

Tranfiation  by  the  Abbe  Regnier  Defmarais. 

Italia,  infaufto  call  qua  munere  pulchra. 

Huh  referenda  vides  mi  infortunia  doti  : 

Gpua  te  cumqiie  premunt  a fronte  inferipta  leguntur. 
0 v.tinam,  v el  pulchra  minus  vel  fortior  ejfes. 
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Ut  vel  aware  minus , vel  te  magis  tile  timer e 
Difceret , exitium  qui  villus  amove  minatur  / 

Non  ego  nunc  mere  Alpinis  ejfufa  viderem 
C a fir  a jugis,  non  Eridanum  nunc  [anguine  f<edum 
Sir  age  recens  biberet  G alius  •,  nec  milite  cincia  ‘ 
Non  propria , externa,  tent  ares  pr<elia  dextrd , 

Ut  viblriXy  feu  vidla^  jugo  des  colla  fuperbo. 

Among  the  poems  of  that  author,  are  four 
other  fonnets  and  a canzone  on  the  fame  fubject, 
with  the  fame  depth  of  fentiment,  noblenefs  of 
ideas,  and  energy  of  (tile.  The  Italians  are  di- 
vided between  the  above  fonnet,  and  that  which 
follows  it  in  the  Filicaia  collection.  I fhall  add  it 
to  the  former,  both  as  a rival  piece,  and  an  inge- 
nuous declaration  of  what  the  Italians  think  of  the 
French  and  Germans,  and  of  their  wars  in  Italy. 

Dov’e,  Italia , il  tuo  braccio , e a che  ti  fervi 
Tu  del T altrui  ? Non  e,  s'io  fcorgo  il  vero% 

Di  chi  I offends  il  difen  for  men  fero  : 

Amlo  nemici  fcno , ambo  fur  fervi. . 

Cost  danque  Conor , cost  confervi 
Gli  Avanzi  tu  del  gloriofo  Impero ! 

Cost  al  valor , al  valor  primiero 
Che  a te  la  fiede  giuro,  la  fede  cffervi  ! 

Or  va  : ripudia  il  valor  prifco , e fpofa 
NQzio  ; e fra  fangne , i gemiti  e le  firida, 

Nel  periglio  maggior  dormi  e ripofay 

JDortni , adulter  a vil,  fin  che  cmicida 
Spada  ultrice  ti  fivegli  •,  e fonn’achiofia 
E nuda  in  braccio  al  tuo  Fedel  f uccida. 

The  celebrated  Laurence  de  Medicis,  the  moll 
confummate  politician  among  all  the  late  princes 
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of  Italy,  and  perhaps  Europe,  formed  a fcheme  for 
keeping  the  ultramontane  nations  out  of  Italy,  which 
having  in  its  own  bofom  the  mod  important  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  did  not  depend  for  its  fubfift- 
ence  on  the  money  brought  into  it  by  the  armies  of 
thefe  nations.  This  projeCt  he  executed,  and  what 
with  the  ballance  of  power  which  he  fettled  between 
the  Italian  dates,  and  the  perfonal  regard  paid  to 
him  in  the  councils  of  all  foreign  courts,  he  main- 
tained that  falutary  fcheme  till  his  death.  Morto 
Lorenzo , commnciarono  a nafcere  quei  cattivi  femi , 
i quali  non  dopo  molto  tempo  (non  fendo  gid  vivo,  chi 
fapejfe  fpegnerli ) rovinarono , ed  anchor  a rovinano  la 
Italia.  “ On  the  deceafe  of  Laurence  began  to 
fpring  up  thefe  noxious  feeds,  which  in  the  want 
of  perfons  capable  of  difling  them,  ruined  Italy 
and  dill  continue  to  ruin  it.” 

With  this  obfervation,  and  it  is  founded  on  faCts 
of  which  he  had  been  witnefs,  Machiavel  con- 
cludes his  hidory  of  Florence. 

At  Lodi  we  faw  the  houfe,  chamber,  and  bed, 
where  Francis  the  fird  is  faid  to  have  contracted 
with  a baker’s  wife,  that  didemper  which  laid 
him  in  his  grave.  The  houfe  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  fquare  facing  the  cathedral,  and  is  dill  te- 
nanted by  a baker. 

In  the  fird  town,  along  the  road  in  Lombardy, 
you  find  an  univerfal  dilpofition  for  mufic  ; every 
body  there  plays  on  the  violin  with  catches  and 
trills,  and  other  graces  of  that  indrument : the 
very  fervice  in  the  village  churches  has  the 
air  of  a concert,  every  one  finging  his  part  accord- 
ing to  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  accompanied  by 
the  organ.  As  one  advances  into  Italy,  this  difpo- 
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fition  is  found  to  grow  ftronger,  fo  that  with  re- 
gard to  this  tafte,  and  the  perfection  which  pro- 
portionally follows  it,  Italy  may  be  compared  to 
a diapafon  and  Naples  the  oCtave.  The  paffion  of 
the  Italians  for  harmony  is  doubtlefs  an  effeCt  of 
their  conftitution,  and  its  predominant  melancholy. 
To  them  mufic  is  a conftitutional  want,  and  a ne- 
ceflary  remedy : it  ftirs  them,  and  operates  on 
them  in  reality  all  the  effeCts  attributed  to  it,  in 
regard  to  thofe  who  have  been  flung  by  a taran- 
tula : a diforder,  which,  in  itfelf  may  be  only  a 
violent  fit  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  The  ta- 
lent of  the  Italians  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  their 
fteadinefs,  which  is  not  the  portion  of  all  nations, 
their  obftinate  perfeverance  in  the  objects  both  of 
their  ftudies  and  diverfions,  all  fpring  from  the  fame 
principle,  which,  as  the  feveral  objeCts  fiiall  pre- 
fent  themfelves  on  our  road,  we  {hall  have  occa- 
lion  to  elucidate. 

MILAN. 

Vercelli,  Novara,  Lodi,  and  Milan,  have  one 
common  origin,  which  all  authors  agree  in  attri- 
buting to  thofe  Gauls,  who  were  tranfplanted  into 
Lombardy,  at  the  famous  expedition  of  Segovefe 
and  Bellovefe.  The  common  opinion  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Milan,  Mediolanum,  has 
all  the  uncertainty  of  this  kind  of  conjectures.  It 
is  generally  derived  from  a fow  with  a woolly  {kin, 
the  original  arms  of  Milan,  as  at  prefent  it  bears 
an  adder : this  opinion  however  is  no  novelty  , 
for  Claudian  fpeaking  of  Milan  fays. 

Mania  Gattis 

Condi t a lanigera  fuis  ojlentantia  pellem. 
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The  archbifhop  of  Milan  was  a long  time  me- 
tropolitan of  ail  Lombardy ; the  people  eiefted 
him,  and  he  received  his  confirmation  from  the 
emperors ; till  under  Henry  II  the  popes,  by  the 
management  of  the  famous  Peter  Damian,  pot 
this  confirmation  into  their  hands,  and  in  the  13th 
century  difmembered  Genoa  and  Bobbio  from  the 
metropolitan  fee  of  Milan,  in  order  to  erect 
Genoa  into  an  archbifhop  rick. 

A fuperficial  retrofpeCt  on  the  difaflers  of  this 
large  city,  fucceffively  pillaged,  facked,  and  cle- 
ftroyed  by  the  Goths,  by  the  Huns,  by  the  Lom- 
bards, by  the  fucceffors  of  Charlemain,  by  the 
emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia,  often  ruined 
by  its  intefline  commotions,  its  ambitious  enter- 
prizes,  and  unfortunate  expeditions,  will  incline 
one  to  account  the  prefent  inhabitants  happy  in 
the  tranquility  they  enjoy,  and  their  own  pacific 
temper. 

On  a comparifon  of  their  prefent  condition, 
arifes  a problem  : Never  was  Milan  better  peo- 
pled, richer,  and  more  flourifhing  than  in  its  moft 
difaftrous  times.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  all  over 
Italy,  in  the  midi!  of  the  fiercef!  flames  of  the 
wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins.  And  if 
we  look  beyond  Italy,  Greece  fwarmed  with  men 
in  thofe  Alining  ages,  when  all  its  tribes,  all  its 
cities  were  in  arms,  and  fignalized  every  year  by 
vi&ories  and  advantages  over  their  neighbours. 
And  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  France  has 
never  recovered  that  population  to  which  it  had 
attained  in  the  midfl  of  thofe  furious  civil  wars, 
with  which  it  was  rent  under  the  children  of 
Henry  II.  Nqw,  could  the  fucceeding  peace  and 
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tranquility  be  detrimental  to  population  ? By 
what  reafon,  moral,  or  phyfical,  is  it  promoted  by 
diffenflons,  by  wars  between  town  and  town,  and 
even  between  fellow-citizens  ? Can  we,  with  any 
analogy,  apply  to  this  problem, the  cauies  to  which 
the  prefident  Henault  attributes  the  crowd  of  great 
men  of  all  kinds,  produced  by  thofe  tempeftuom 
times,  which  are  pleafing  only  in  ftory. 

“ In  thofe  critical  times,”  fays  that  elegant  and 
profound  hifcorian,  “ the  continual  recurrence  of 
“ happy  and  unhappy  events  ftrengthens  the  mind 
“ increafes  its  vigour,  infpires  a courage  ready  for 
“ any  achievements,  and  imprefies  it  with  that 
“ defire  of  glory  which  is  ever  productive  of  great 
“ things.” 

The  vifconti’s,  the  empire's  vicars  in  the  Mi- 
laneze,  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  it  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  13th  century  ; that  is,  at  the  time 
when  the  kings  of  France  were  leaving  no  ftone 
unturned  to  reunite  the  fcattered  parts  of  their 
kingdom ; which,  for  two  hundred  years,  had  re- 
mained difmembered  by  fuch  ufurpations. 

The  example  of  the  Vifcontis  proved  contagi- 
ous. All  the  cities  in  Italy  fet  up  for  indepen- 
dent republics,  but  were  ever  jarring  at  home, 
and  perpetually  embroiled  in  war  abroad  ; united 
or  divided  among  one  another  by  political  alli- 
ances or  enmities,  conquering  alternately  or  con- 
quered, and,  ainidft  a continual  ebb  and  flow, 
pafiing  from  liberty  to  fubjeftion,  and  from  fub- 
jeftion  to  liberty. 

In  thefe  tumultuous  democracies,  force  or  craft, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  either  powerful 
citizens  or  fortunate  foldiers  j who,  being  ever 
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grappling  with  competitors,  all  fure  of  a party* 
had  with  different  fuccefs  laboured  to  perpetuate 
the  principality  in  their  family.  The  people  were 
a main  indrument  in  thofe  revolutions ; but  the 
greated  dangers,  both  foreign  and  domedic,  hung 
over  their  chiefs,  whom  they  could  hood-wink, 
even  when  the  authority  of  the  latter  bore  the  molt 
favourable  appearances.  And  this  proves  how 
very  far,  even  among  the  common  people,  the 
Italian  heads  are  better  turned  for  politics  than 
thofe  of  France,  and  our  northern  climates.  Ail 
the  people  of  the  latter  countries  became  (laves 
to  thofe  ufurpers,  who  difmembered  Charlemain’s 
empire.  They  never  had  a thought,  like  the 
Italians,  of  afferting  andfupporting  a liberty,  which 
their  new  mailers  were  not  able  to  wred  from 
them  by  the  fword. 

It  is  of  no  weight  to  fay,  that  at  the  time  of 
that  revolution,  all  thofe  people  were  already  in  a 
date  of  villanage.  This  objection  might  be  an 
argument  in  our  favour,  fince  if  we  recur  up  to 
Charlemain,  we  (hall  find  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  France,  and  Germany,  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  people  of  Lombardy  •,  and 
fince  that  emperor’s  time,  the  feudal  law  and 
government,  were  equally  become  the  edablifh- 
ment  in  the  leveral  countries  which  he  had  brought 
under  his  dominion.  During  the  declenfion  of  the 
Carlo vingian  race,  wife  councils,  confident  mea- 
fures  and  bold  aftions  fecured  the  liberty  of  the 
Tranfalpine  people  •,  whild  thofe  of  France  and 
Germany  were  running  into  flavery,  from  whence, 
however,  royalty,  as  it  gathered  drength,  has 
wrought  their  deliverance.  This  date  of  anarchy, 
a convulfive,  but  happy  date  for  every  nation 
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Who  has  its  liberty  at  heart,  lafted  till  the  mi- 
gration of  the  French  into  Lombardy,  who  foon 
drew  thither  the  other  foreign  powers.  The  earth 
flood  filent  before  them. 

The  Italian  genius  being  as  it  were  electrified 
by  the  continual  (hock  of  inceffant  revolutions, 
turned  itfelf  towards  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
cultivated  them  with  a vivific  heat,  which  on  a 
fudden  produced  immortal  malterpieces  in  all 
kinds. 

Milan  had  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  its  li- 
berty fo  early  as  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
by  contentions,  and  afterwards  by  petty  wars 
with  its  bifhops;  whom  the  German  emperors  had 
made  the  depofitaries  of  their  authority.  In  the 
following  century,  Adalbert  king  of  Italy  con- 
ferred not  to  go  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  from 
the  chimerical  reafon,  that,  fince  St.  Ambrofe  had 
driven  Theodofius  out  of  the  city,  no  emperor 
had  prefumed  to  enter  it.  The  12th  century 
affords  an  abufe  of  that  great  example  Hill  more 
ftrongly  marked.  Giordano,  archbifhop  of  Mi- 
lan, fluit  againft  the  very  people  thofe  doors, 
within  which  St.  Ambrofe  had  denied  admittance 
to  Theodofius  : this  he  did  with  a view  to  bring 
the  people  to  chaftife,  by  fire  and  fword,  the  in- 
habitants of  Parma,  with  whom  he  was  offended. 
This  bold  ftep  fucceeded,  and  Parma  was  facked 
with  terrible  daughter  (a). 

Milan  Hands  in  the  center  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
inclofed  northwards  by  the  Grifon  mountains  j 
eaft  and  weftward  by  the  Adda  and  the  Teffin, 

(a)  Muratori  difiertazion, 
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which  come  from  thofe  mountains,  and  fouth- 
ward  by  the  Po,  into  which  they  run.  Perhaps, 
in  the  whole  univerfe,  there  is  not  another  city 
built  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  without  river  or 
ftream  for  its  defence  or  convenience.  So  very 
fingular  a fituation,  I am  apt  to  think,  mull 
have  been  owing  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  plain  being  driven  from  their  dwellings,  by 
an  enemy  who  was  matter  both  of  the  mountains 
and  of  the  three  rivers  bordering  on  the  plain, 
met  about  its  center,  where  they  threw  up  a kind 
of  fortification  for  their  defence,  and  this  inter- 
courfe  brought  them  to  prefer  a facial  life  to 
the  folitude  of  their  lonely  habitations. 

Art  and  induftry,  however,  have  in  time  pro- 
cured to  Milan  thofe  advantages,  of  which  its 
founders  could  not  entertain  a thought.  Two 
navigable  canals,  one  from  the  Adda,  the  other 
from  the  Teffin,  join  it  to  thofe  rivers,  and 
afford  it  all  the  advantages  which  can  accrue  to 
a great  city  from  a river,  without  feeling  any 
of  the  inconveniencies.  Some  Milaneze  gentlemen 
have  allured  me,  that  thofe  canals  were  the  work  of 
the  French,  under  Lewis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
Now  this  feems  the  more  ftrange,  it  not  being 
till  very  long  after,  that  the  French  ever  thought 
of  fuch  undertakings  for  themfelves  in  their  own 
country  : they,  probably,  contrived  the  Marthe- 
fana  and  the  Thefinina,  as  M.  Guillaume  contriv- 
ed the  colours  of  his  cloths  ; that  is,  jointly  along 
with  his  dyer.  At  leaft,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  Adda  canal,  or  the 
Marthefana,  are  owing  to  die  celebrated  Leonardo 
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lie  Vinci,  who  knew  fomething  beyond  fketching 
and  blending  colours.  An  enterprize  of  this  na- 
ture, executed  under  the  aufpices  of  France,  and 
in  a conquered  country,  is  a Handing  proof; 
ill.  That  the  French  were  not  always  fuch  de- 
ftroyers  as  the  Italians  conceive ; 2dly.  That 
France,  with  fome  Leonardos  de  Vinci,  would  not 
have  been  fo  late  in  forming  great  fchemesfor  itfelf. 

Next  to  its  fituation  the  moft  wonderful  curio- 
fity  in  Milan,  is  its  dome  or  cathedral,  very  near 
as  large  as  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  travellers,  who  fay,  and  a long  time  will  it 
be  faid,  that  though  it  has  been  near  four  hun- 
dred years  a building,  it  is  not  yet  finifhed.  Mar- 
tial’s epigram  feems  made  for  this  edifice. 

Eutrapelus  tonfor  dum  circuit  ora  Lupcrci^ 
Expungitque  genas , altera  barba  fubit. 

Several  parts  are  in  a ruinous  condition,  whilffc 
others  are  only  in  hand.  Till  the  portal  fhall  be 
thought  on,  the  principal  works  carried  on  are  im- 
menfe ; fuch  as  open  pyramids  far  furmounting 
every  buttrefs ; images,  of  which,  within  and  with- 
out, this  church  has  already  fome  thoufands  ; with 
little  genii  and  decorations  in  paflages  by  which  all 
the  upper  parts  communicate  : thefe  decorations 
are  as  highly  finifhed  as  the  moft  curious  pieces 
of  gold  frniths  work,  and  which  it  is  matter  of  no 
fmall  furprife  to  find  in  fuch  a place.  On  being 
farther  told  that  every  part  of  this  edifice  is  of  the 
fineft  Carrara  marble,  the  wonder  ceafes  that  more 
has  been  expended  on  it,  though  far  from  being 
finifhed,  than  brought  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  to  its 
prefent  fplendor.  In  a word,  this  building,  to 
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which  ancient  and  modern,  profane  and  ecclefi-' 
aftical  hiftory  does  not  afford  a parallel,  is  like 
a giant  with  a fuit  of  cloaths  all  over  laced 
with  the  moil  brilliant  gold  orris,  and  his  fin- 
gers covered  with  diamond  rings  and  the  fineft 
gems,  but  without  a pair  of  breeches  or  fhoes  ; 
and  thus  will  it  remain  till  fome  fovereign  lhall 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  funds  left  for  this 
W'ork,  and  caufe  it  to  be  fpeedily  finifhed.  And 
this,  it  feems,  count  Chriftiani  had  very  ferioufiy 
thought  of  a little  before  his  death. 

Milan,  with  the  pope,  might  rival  Rome  for 
the  title  of  holy,  which  the  latter  affumes. 
There  is  no  end  of  its  churches,  monafteries,  fe- 
minaries,  penitential  chapels,  colleges,  brother- 
hoods, fchools  of  all  forts  and  all  colours.  Here 
is  annually  fold  a devotional  almanack,  merely 
for  fhewing  the  daily  ftations,  benediftions  of  the 
hofc,  oftaves  and  indulgences  within  Milan ; half 
of  it,  at  leaf!:,  being  taken  up  with  buildings,  or 
houfes  appertaining  to  religion.  The  Ambrofian 
monks,  though  already  poffeffed  of  a vaft  houle 
built  by  Bramante,  have  within  this  century  built 
another,  fully  equal  to  the  former  in  largenefs  and 
magnificence,  and  of  which  fcarce  one  third  part 
is  made  ufe  of-,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
latter  does  not  ftand  in  a good  air,  they  are  about 
a third,  which  will  eclipfe  the  two  others.  The 
Jefuits  have  five  houfes  (a)  in  a gradation  of 

fumptuouf- 

(a)  Their  immenfe  and  fuperb  college  of  La  Brera, 
was  the  very  houfe  of  thofe  Umiliati,  who  diflikmg 
S.  Charles  affafiinated  him.  Of  all  the  world  you  was  the 
man,  who  ought  to  ha-~oe  buried  the  great  Corneille,  faid  a 
gentleman  to  Racine,  by  way  of  confolation,  that  the  lot 
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fumptuoufnefs.  The  other  religious  orders  difplay 
the  fame  luxury,  in  proportion  to  their  riches, 
efteem,  and  dexterity;  fo  that  were  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  churches  fure  figns  of  the  opu- 
lence of  a city,  Milan  would  not  only  be  one  of 
the  largeft,  but  likewife  one  of  the  richeft  cities 
in  Europe. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Benediftins  of  St.  Maur 
and  St.  Vanne,  who  for  fourfcore  years  paft  have 
incumbered  France  with  maffes  of  ftone,  from 
which  pofterity  can  entertain  but  a very  indiffe- 
rent idea  of  the  delicacy  and  airinefs  of  the 
French  tafte  in  the  18th  century  ; I fay,  it  is  a 
pity  that  thefe  monks  fo  fond  of  building  did  not 
come  to  Milan  for  fome  plans,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  awkward  heavinefs  fodifguflful  in  all 
their  ftruftures.  St.  Charles  would  have  furnifh- 
ed  them  with  models  which  they  might  have  fol- 
lowed, without  wronging  either  their  tafte  or  their 
love  of  regularity.  All  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
architecture  fhine  forth  in  the  diftributions,  back- 
ftairs,  conveniencies,  and  the  feveral  particulars  re- 
quifite  in  religious  houfes.  Mela  and  Pelegrini, 
that  great  prelate’s  architects,  worked  for  him,  as 
if  working  for  the  moft  difcerning  and  moft  diffi- 
cult  of  men  : yet  according  to  the  Milaneze  tradi- 
tion, he  never  faw  the  ftruCtures  he  was  raifing. 
Abforbed  in  the  objects  of  their  deftination,  when 
he  did  fhew  himfelf  in  the  workfhops,  it  was  only 
to  encourage  the  workmen  by  his  prefence  and 

had  fallen  on  another  academician,  to  be  the  orator  at 
the  celebration  of  the  obfequies  of  P.  Corneille  by  the  French 
academy.  N . Ar.  dc  la  R . P . des  Lettr . 1686. 
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gratuities ; he  is  faid  never  to  have  raifed  an  eyes 
to  look  on  the  work. 

Milan  owes  its  principal  embellifhments  to  this 
prelate’s  foundations,  and  thofe  of  his  nephew 
cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo.  The  city  abounds 
with  monuments  of  their  folid  piety,  their  tender 
compaffion  for  the  bufferings  of  human  nature,  and 
their  love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  In  all  thefe 
refpects  it  may  be  faid,  Borromeorum  omnia  plena.  It 
does  little  honour  to  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  refpec- 
abie  prelates,  that  the  firft  court  of  the  great  femi- 
nary,  and  the  Helvetic  college,  lie  yet  unfinilhed. 

The  taffe  for  public  edifices,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  termed  Puhlica  Magnificentia , and 
the  contrary  to  which  was  privata  luxuries,  fhews 
itfelf  at  Milan,  even  among  the  common  clafs. 
A merchant  of  the  name  of  Cottoni,  has,  at  his 
own  expence,  built  the  court  of  the  great  hofpital 
with  a royal  magnificence.  A crofs  way  near  the 
Pozzo  inn  where  we  quartered,  had  been  cramped 
by  a houfe  projecting  on  it,  and  which  at  the 
fame  time  hiding  three  ftreets,  occafioned  much 
mifchief  to  be  done  thereabout,  fo  that  it  had  been 
nicknamed  Mal-cantone,  the  bad  corner.  This 
houfe  another  merchant,  called  Maranzani,  who 
had  a family,  purchafed,  to  have  it  pulled  down 
for  the  public  fafety  and  conveniency.  From  the 
fame  generous  principle  he  has  rebuilt  the  Ponte 
de  Fabrt , yet  his  houfe  was  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, either  of  the  Mai- can  tone,  or  of  the  Ponte 
de  Fabri. 

Annone,  another  of  the  fame  clafs,  has  lately 
built  at  his  own  expence  the  Nuovi  Sepolchri, 
the  fingular  plan  of  which  Hands  juftified  by  the 

great 
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great  effect  of  the  proportions.  It  is  a public 
burial-ground  a little  without  Milan  •,  the  form  is 
oval,  and  in  the  middle  is  a very  pretty  chapel  in- 
tirely  infulated  ; along  the  infide  of  the  wall  which 
inclofes  the  oval,  runs  a wide  covered  portico, 
terminated  by  a baluftrade.  Under  this  portico 
is  a train  of  large  vaults  which  are  filling  fuc- 
ceffively,  as  they  are  emptied.  To  every  inter- 
columniation  anfwers  a window  in  the  wall,  and  all 
with  profpeCts,  the  fightly  variety  of  which  muft 
divert  the  thoughts  of  death,  which  many  refort 
hither  purely  to  indulge.  The  worfhip  paid  by 
the  Italians  to  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  has  made 
this  burial  place  a place  of  devotion  extremely 
frequented.  This  fepulchre,  or  rather  this  rich 
maufoleum,  is  not  unlike  the  theatres  of  antiquity, 
by  what  remains  we  have  of  them  ; and  when  the 
injuries  of  time  fhall  have  reduced  it  to  the  fame 
condition,  this  refemblance  will  probably  lead 
many  an  antiquarian  into  a miftake.  In  the 
mean  time,  on  a revolution,  it  might  ferve  for  a 
citadel,  which  has  often  been  the  cafe  of  ancient 
theatres,  and  haftened  their  deftruction.  A fet  of 
refolute  men  throwing  themfelves  into  it,  with 
provifions  and  ammunition,  might  maintain  their 
ground,  and  give  the  oppofite  party  no  fmall 
trouble  : which  perhaps  did  not  occur  when  this 
fituation  was  appointed  for  the  edifice.  I for- 
got mentioning  that  both  Annone,  its  founder, 
and  Cottoni,  who  built  the  court  of  the  great 
hofpital,  had  no  children. 

All  the  books  of  travels  to  Italy  are  very  particular 
concerning  the  Ambrofian  library  and  its  collection 
of  paintings  and  ftatues.  Before  I was  admitted 
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into  this  colleftion,  the  keeper  roundly  a Iked  me,’ 
how  much  I thought  of  giving  him;  per  la  buona 
Mancia , viz.  as  a gratuity  (a).  To  divert  myfelf 
with  his  feinfn  franknefs,  I haggled  for  fome  time, 
till  at  length,  we  agreed  ; but  he  would  have  the 
money  beforehand,  and  lie  had  it. 

As  God  has  denied  me  the  talent  which 
he  has  bellowed  on  all  Parifians,  whom  I have 
feen  hold  forth  on  the  merit  and  faults  of  paint- 
ings, without  any  other  reafon  for  their  de- 
cilions,  than  fome  illumination  from  above : I 
am,  in  this  refpeft,  like  all  the  ignorant,  who  are 
more  taken  with  the  expreffion  in  mailer-pieces 
of  painting  and  fculpture,  than  all  the  other  cir- 
cumftances.  Thus  I was  particularly  affefted  with 
a painting,  where  a virgin  almoft  as  big  as  life 
is  kneeling,  viewing  her  fon  juft  born : pain, 
joy,  companion,  tendernefs,  refpeft  and  venera- 
tion are  blended  in  the  attitude,  and  figure  of 
the  virgin,  to  whom  the  painter  has  chofen  to 
give  a phyfiognomy  fomewhat  diftompofed ; yet 
on  which  all  thofe  emotions  are  difplayed  prefer- 

( a ) In  Lombardy  it  is  pronounced  Manza  ; and  is  com- 
monly derived  from  huona  niano , which  is  merely  fynoni- 
jnous  to  it ; Muratori  brings  it  from  Amanda,  good-will, 
gallantry.  A very  old  Italian  poet,  Fra  Jacooone  di  Todi, 
has  ufed  it  in  that  fenfe. 

Non  e ‘verace  acquifto , 

Di  Manza  che  non  dura  : 

Ma  chi  hen  ama  Chrifto 
Sopra  d>ogn>  altra  cura , 

Quella  e Amanza  Jicura , 

And  afterwards, 

Di  te,  lella  Manza, 

Jefu  <venga  Manza. 
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ably  to  compofed  graces  or  dignity,  as  not  fluted 
to  fo  great  a variety  of  expreffions.  The  artift 
died  young,  and  I am  told  he  has  left  but  few  per- 
formances ; I believe  it  is  Schidone : here  are  alfo 
feme  paintings  of  Titian  de  Vinci,  de  Brugel  and 
Procacino  •,  it  is  indeed  a very  noble  collection  ; 
but  I was  ever  returning  to  my  virgin,  and  a- 
midft  all  thefe  treafures,  I faw  nothing  fo  ftrik- 
ing.  A holy  family  of  Raphael,  which  I fince 
faw  in  the  Sacrifty  of  St.  Celfus,  taught  me  that 
beauty  and  majefty  are  4iot  incompatible  with 
expreffion  •,  but  then,  qiiando  ullum  artes  invenient 
parent  ? I dont  know  in  what  part  of  Leonardo 
de  Vinci’s  laft  fupper,  in  the  refeftory  of  the 
Dominicans,  Addifon  found  fix  fingers  on  the 
hand  of  a principal  figure  ; it  was  more  than  I 
could  find  with  all  my  looking.  This  to  be  fure 
is  a beautiful  picture,  but  of  a mafculine,  bold, 
and  grave  beauty,  which  one  can  fcarce  become 
accuftomed  to  in  France. 

In  a nunnery  near  St.  Celfus,  a very  fine  ftruc- 
ture,  where  only  daughters  of  the  firft  families 
in  Milan  are  admitted  to  take  the  veil,  I went 
to  fee  the  church  when  it  happened  to  be  {nut. 
On  this  I made  my  way  to  the  parlour,  and 
begged  the  favour  that  my  curiofity  might  be 
gratified.  The  lady  who  officiated  as  porter,  very 
obligingly  delivered  me  the  keys,  at  the  fame 
time  giving  me  to  underftand,  that  by  my  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  fpeaking  Italian,  {he 
took  me  for  a Frenchman.  After  a leifurely  fur- 
vey  of  all  the  beauties  in  the  church,  I returned 
the  keys  at  the  parlour,  where  I was  fuddenly 
furrounded  with  a crov/d  of  nuns,  all  eagerly 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  at  once,  afking  that  I would  fatisfy  them 
about  the  news  come  to  Milan,  by  the  laft  poll 
from  Rome.  This  news  was  that  cardinal  Car- 
valchini,  when,  on  the  very  point  of  being  chofen 
pope,  had  been  excluded  by  France.  Do  but 
fee,  exclaimed  all  thefe  good  ladies,  filled  with 
a holy  rage,  a fine  thing  indeed  ! for  the  king 
of  France  to  hinder  the  operation  of  the  Floly 
Ghoft ! When  this  florin  of  tongues  had  fome- 
what  fubfided,  that  I could  be  heard,  I offered 
to  demonflrate  to  this  tumultuous  groupe,  that 
the  king  of  France,  fo  far  from  thwarting  that 
operation,  feconded  it.  This  little  agreeing  with 
the  impreffions  which  their  directors  had  left 
on  them,  they  defied  me  to  prove  it,  which  I 
did  by  this  argument.  It  is  laid  down  from  all 
eternity,  that  fuch  a cardinal  fhall  fucceed  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  St.  Peter’s  chair.  If  this  cardinal  be 
not  Cavalchini,  which  we  fhall  foon  know,  the 
intentions  of  the  facred  college  for  Cavalchini,  are 
an  obftacle  to  the  election  of  him  who  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  divine  decrees,  and  confequently 
to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  will 
conduCl  the  election,  according  to  that  appoint- 
ment : fo  ladies,  France,  in  excluding  Cavalchini, 
removes  that  obftacle  and  feconds  the  Holy 
Ghoft’s  operation.  But,  cried  they,  fhould  Ca- 
valchini be  the  Floly  Ghofts’s  cardinal  ? why  then, 
ladies,  replied  I,  you  may  be  as  eafy  as  myfelf : 
Cavalchini  will  certainly  be  pope  •,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  will  come  to  compromife  with  France  a- 
bout  his  election.  By  this  time  the  refrefhments 
were  brought  in,  and  really  the  ladies  had  more 
need  of  them  than  I ; however,  we  parted  good 

friends. 
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friends,  they,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft’s  operation 
being  hindered  by  France,  and  determined  to 
have  my  reafoning  cleared  up  to  them.  And,  for 
my  part,  I gave  myfeif  no  farther  concern  about 

it. 

I was  prefented  to  the  celebrated  countefs 
Clelia  Boromeo,  by  count  Vifconti,  an  amiable 
and  learned  young  nobleman,  to  whom  father 
Girdel  had  recommended  me.  Here  I faw  the 
countefs  of  Archinta,  fifter-in-law  to  the  cardinal 
of  that  name,  whom  France,  at  that  time,  had  in 
its  eye  for  Pope,  and  who  fmce  met  with  his 
death  in  the  very  caufe  by  which  he  had  miffed 
of  the  popedom.  I faw,  at  times,  all  the  qua- 
lity of  Milan,  the  countefs  of  Boromeo’ s being 
their  rendezvous.  This  lady,  befides  all  the  vir- 
tues of  her  family,  has  acquired  a knowledge 
above  her  fex  ; fhe  has  carried  her  fcientifical  ac- 
quifitions  to  the  moffc  fublime  parts  of  geometry. 
Pier  converfation  was  the  more  entertaining  and 
wonderful  to  me,  as  I had  fpent  the  laft  three 
years  in  France.  The  palace  ihe  lives  in  is  the 
patrimonial  manfion  of  the  Boromeos,  and  its  ftate- 
iinefs  anfwers  to  the  name.  She  had  given  up  a 
ground-floor  apartment  to  the  young  people  of 
her  neighbourhood,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a theatre, 
where  they  had  formed  themfelves  into  a com- 
pany of  aftors.  One  of  the  plays,  at  which  I was 
prefent,  highly  entertained  me,  and  confirmed 
what  I had  heard  of  the  comic  talents,  being,  as 
it  were,  innate  to  the  Italians.  The  lady  of  the 
houfe  was  never  feen  at  thefe  entertainments,  as 
perfons  of  charafter,  in  Italy,  very  feldom  are. 

Count 
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Count  Clerici’s  palace  makes  a very  diftin- 
guiffied  figure,  both  by  the  difpofition  of  the 
apartments  and  the  richnefs  and  tafte  of  the  fur- 
niture. One  circumftance  which  pleafed  me  much 
was,  the  owner  having  in  his  bed-chamber,  inftead 
of  hangings,  the  piftures  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  of  which  he  is  colonel  in  the  fervice 
of  the  emprefs  queen. 

The  palace  of  count  Pertufati,  a field  marfhal 
in  the  fame  fervice,  is  noticed  for  another  kind  of 
merit  a library  which  may  figure  with  the  Am- 
brofian,  of  his  own  forming  and  very  elegantly 
placed. 

Count  Trivulcio,  an  ecclefiaftic,  has  made  a 
very  confiderable  collection  of  feals  and  dyptics  •, 
this  laft  fpecies  of  antiques  bas  been  brought  into 
vogue  in  Italy,  by  cardinal  Querini,  and  is  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  Abbe  Bartholi,  keeper  to  the 
royal  libraiy  at  Turin,  had  made  me  a prefent  of 
a difiertation  written  by  himfelf  on  a monument 
of  this  kind,  in  fupport  of  its  antiquity  againft 
marquis  Maffei.  It  confifts  of  eighty  quarto  pages 
very  clofely  printed,  and  at  the  end  is  a beautiful 
cut  of  the  monument  on  which  the  difiertation 
was  written  ; and  what  heightens  the  curiofity,  is 
this  fame  dyptic  having  been  no  more  than  a 
porto-folio  for  love  letters. 

Signora  Agnefe,  fo  famous  in  the  literary  world 
for  her  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages, 
and  a very  profound  treatife  on  analyfis,  in  confi- 
deration  of  which,  befides  panegyrics  from  all 
learned  bodies,  a profefiorfhip  of  mathematics  has 
been  conferred  on  her,  in  the  univerfity  of  Bo- 
logna, is  daughter  to  a creditable  tradefman  of 
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Milan.  But  neither  her  ftudies,  her  labours,  her 
fucceffes,  nor  the  inftances  of  her  father  have 
been  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  call  which  fhe 
felt  in  herfelf  to  be  a blue-coat-nun,  and  this  or- 
der is  one  of  the  molt  aufcere.  Since  the  death 
of  her  father,  ftie  has  has  given  into  the  molt 
myflic  devotion,  and  has  made  a facrifice  to 
chriftian  humility  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  ho- 
nours, which  her  acquaintance  and  her  talents  of- 
fered her  in  the  world. 

I was  prefent  at  an  univerfity  thefis  on  phyfics, 
held  in  the  fplendid  church  of  the  Barnabites. 
The  refpondent,  a young  Milaneze  nobleman, 
encountered  the  whole  aftembly  for  the  fpace  of 
three  hours,  without  prefident  or  prompter.  A very 
fpirited  debate  arofe  on  the  origin  of  fprings, 
which  the  refpondent  attributed  to  rains.  One  of 
the  arguments  produced  againft  this  hypothecs, 
I remember  was  taken  from  this  paffage  in  Gene- 
fxs  : It  had  not  yet  rained  on  the  earthy  and  the 
fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  tip. 

The  tafte  for  folid  ftudies  makes  great  progrefs 
in  Italy.  At  every  hour  of  the  day,  I have  found 
the  public  and  private  libraries  full  of  perfons 
reading  and  making  extracts.  Many  and  very 
fuccefsfully  cultivate  the  more  abftrufe  fciences. 
The  firft  fruit  of  their  ftudies,  and  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mafter-pieces  with  which  li- 
terature has  been  enriched  by  the  age  of  Lewis 
XIV.  is  to  be  pofieffed  with  the  notion  which 
many  French  entertain  of  the  Englifh,  fancy- 
ing that  a Frenchman  knows  every  thing.  By 
my  French  air,  they  were  pleafed  to  think 
lo  of  me,  and  I,  for  the  honour  of  the  like- 
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nefs,  when  things  were  put  to  me  above  my  abi- 
lities, anfwered  by  figns  and  geftures,  like  the 
Englilhman  in  Rabelais.  This  part  is  acted  to 
the  greater  advantage,  if  not  over  all  Italy,  at 
leaf!;  in  Lombardy,  as  the  prepofeffion  in  favour 
of  France  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  conceive  even 
of  the  French  petit-maitres,  that  the  very  reafon 
of  their  giving  no  aniwer  to  any  thing,  is  be- 
caufe  they  know  every  thing. 

The  Ambrofian  library  founded  by  cardinal 
Frederic  Boromeo  is  the  larged:,  the  fined:,  and 
the  moil  valuable  foundation,  which,  I do  not 
fay  any  private  perfon,  but  even  any  fovereign, 
ev  r planned  and  executed  in  favour  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  fince  the  revival  of  them  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  Alexandrian  mufeum.  To  this  library 
the  noble  founder  has  annexed  a congregation  of 
fecular  priefts,  with  the  title  of  the  Ambrofian 
college : the  printed  hiftory  of  this  foundation 
has  fpread  the  knowledge  of  it  all  over  the  world. 
Within  this  century,  a fociety  of  noblemen  at 
Milan,  under  the  denomination  of  Socii  Palatini, 
contributes  to  the  charge  of  a confiderable  print- 
ing-houfe,  which  has  already  produced  fome  very 
valuable  works,  particularly  the  learned  Mura- 
tori’s  collections. 

In  the  Milanefe  territories,  juftice  is  adminiftered 
by  the  Roman  law  with  fome  modification  of  cuf- 
toms  and  ftatutes.  Mod:  of  thefe  ftatutes  are  of 
the  good  king  Lewis  XII.  whofe  name  they  ac- 
cordingly bear.  Thefe  ftatutes,  in  fucceffions, 
petitions,  difpofals  of  fathers  to  their  children, 
have  eftabiifhed  the  law  of  equality,  which  the 
nobility  itfelf  can  elude  only  by  entails,  or  the 
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acquifition  of  lands  in  countries  where  this  law  is 
not  in  force.  For  fome  time  paft  endeavours 
have  been  ufed  for  a general  revifal  of  thefe 
laws,  in  order  to  form  a code,  which,  difpofing 
them  together,  according  to  their  refpeftive  ob- 
jects, ffiould  explain  the  one  by  the  other,  and 
fettle  their  ufe  and  authority.  To  the  misfor- 
tune of  mankind,  projects  of  this  kind  are  fel- 
dom  carried  into  execution.  This  was  certainly 
qualhed  by  the  untimely  death  of  count  Chrifti- 
ani  •,  who,  to  the  extreme  lofs  of  the  Hate,  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  ioth  of  July  1758,  the 
very  day  of  our  arrival  at  Milan,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  more  particular  mention. 

He  was  a miller’s  fon  of  the  duchy  of  Placentia, 
and  from  clerk  to  an  attorney  was  made  judge  of  a 
village ; in  which  quality  having  fome  concerns  of 
the  peafants  of  his  diftridt  to  lay  before  M.  Trotti, 
prefident  of  the  council  at  Milan  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  this  minuter  perceived  in  him  a 
knowledge  and  talents  above  his  rank,  and  placed 
him  in  one  of  his  offices.  Some  time  after  he 
was  employed  in  negociations  ; and  in  this  depart- 
ment he  difplayed  abilities,  which  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria  made  good  ufe  of  in  feveral  European  courts. 
On  the  peace,  the  emprefs  queen  fet  him  at  the 
head  of  the  adminiftration  of  her  hereditary  domi- 
nions in  Italy,  with  the  title  of  chancellor.  While 
the  Milanefe  honoured  his  talents  for  adminiftra- 
tion, their  only  exception  againft  him  was  his 
countenancing  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  with 
a partiality  which  they  accounted  felfifti ; where- 
as, confidering  his  employments,  his  equipage, 
which  was  far  from  being  fplendid,  and  the  ceco- 
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norny  in  every  part  of  his  houfhold,  he  died  far  from 
being  rich.  He  met  death  with  ail  the  compofure 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  negociations.  In 
the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  received  a long  let- 
ter from  his  fovereign,  all  written  with  her  own 
hand,  defiling  him  to  mind  only  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  to  forbear  all  bufinefs,  and  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  for  herfelf  and  the  ftate.  “ I could,” 
they  are  are  the  emprefs’s  very  words,  “ I could 
“ be  eafier  under  the  lofs  of  half  an  army,  than 
“ of  fuch  a minifter  as  you.  Do  not  trouble 
“ yourfelf  about  your  children  ; in  me  they  have 
“ a mother  filled  with  all  the  fentiments  for 
“ them,  which  they  can  expeft  from  the  fondeit 
“ father ; and  I will  do  more  for  them  than  fuch 
“ a father  could  defire.”  He  has  left  three,  the 
eldeft  of  whom,  an  ecclefiaftic,  is  already  pof- 
feffed  of  benefices  to  the  amount  of  above  thirty 
thoufand  crowns.  Count  Chriftiani  was  not  very 
happy  in  a phyfiognomy.  Like  Csfar,  he  could 
dictate  to  four  clerks  at  the  fame  time ; he  eat 
a great  deal,  was  continually  at  work,  and  all 
he  allowed  to  deep  was  only  the  fhort  intervals 
between  bufinefs.  A total  corruption  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  put  an  end  to  his  glorious  career.  No  body 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  conftitution,  de- 
fects, and  refources  of  the  ftate  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  adminiftration,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  make  the  people  happy : their 

efteem  was  mingled  with  fo  much  awe  as  not 
to  dare  betray  the  leaft  contempt  of  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  and  they  have  fincerely  la- 
mented his  death.  Their  grief  might  partly 
arife  from  an  apprehenfion  that  count  Chrif- 
tiani,  would  be  fucceeded  by  fome  haughty, 

over- 
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overbearing,  fevere  German.  This,  indeed,  is 
pretty  much  the  behaviour  of  that  nation 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  hereditary  coun- 
tries in  Italy,  treating  them  as  the  Romans 
did  all  other  people,  as  men  of  a lower  fpecies. 
The  Milanefe  ftoop  too  much  to  thefe  arro- 
gant notions,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  marry  a German  woman,  though  Ger- 
many has  never  been  known  to  vouchfafe  them 
the  honour  of  taking  a wife,  even  out  of  the  firft 
families  of  Milan. 

Since  Milan  has  been  governed  only  by  a fecon- 
dary  authority,  juftice  has  loft  much  of  that  vigour, 
which  the  fovereign’s  prefence  generally  fecures  to 
it.  Defpair,  and  often  an  impoftibility  of  obtaining 
it,  puts  people  on  doing  themfelves  juftice.  The 
magiftrate  winks  at  the  effedls  of  private  ven- 
geance, and  confines  his  care  to  the  prohibiting 
ftiletto’s  and  pocket  piftols.  The  difpatch  and  im- 
partiality of  juftice  in  France  and  the  northern 
ftates,  removes  all  apprehenfions  from  fuch  wea- 
pons, which,  in  any  country  where  juftice  lhould 
become  venal,  tedious  or  too  expenfive,  would  be 
as  common  as  in  Italy.  Take  away  the  law,  and 
men  relapfe  into  the  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  vio- 
lence redrefles  violence.  A fhadow  of  juftice  may 
perhaps  hinder  the  immediate  application  of  the 
remedy,  but  it  will  not  hinder  the  effefts  of  re- 
venge, and  this  being  long  fufpended  and  medita- 
ted, will  be  the  more  cruel  and  unavoidable  (a).  Ex- 
perience has  long  fince  taught  the  Northern  nations, 

(a)  Nihil  in  civil  ate  tam  diligent  er,  quam  jus,  retinendutn 
eft  : quo  fublato , nihil  eft  quod  czquabile  inter  emnes  ejfe  pojjit • 
Cic.  pro  Cgecinna, 
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that  the  laws  are  the  ftrongeft  band  of  fociety  : fa 
intimately  were  they  perfuaded  of  this  truth,  that 
even  in  thofe  times  when  every  thing  feemed  to  be 
determined  by  the  fword  ; one  of  the  moil  facred 
oaths  taken  by  their  kings  was  to  do  juftice  rightly 
and  fpeedily.  Their  laws  relating  to  duels  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  inftitutions,  and  thofe  laws 
have  been  wrongly  judged  of,  having  been  judged 
of  from  the  exceptions. 

Till  juftice  could  have  recovered  that  force, 
of  which  count  Chriftian  intended  the  reftoration, 
by  the  code  he  was  drawing  up  ; and  till  that  code 
fbouki  cut  up  the  very  roots  of  private  revenge,  he 
checked  its  fanguinary  effecls,  by  the  moft  ftritfb 
and  fevere  execution  of  the  laws  againft  carrying 
weapons : any  one  apprehended  with  a prohibited 
weapon,  being  carried  before  him,  was  baftonad- 
ed  without  mercy,  call  into  a dungeon  for  two  or 
three  days,  with  allowance  only  of  bread  and  water, 
and  for  his  difcharge  paid  a heavy  fine.  Such  a pro- 
cedure, which  indeed  had  fomething  of  the  Turkifh 
in  it,  could  not  fail  of  making  a ftrong  imprefiion 
on  the  people  •,  but  it  did  not  root  out  the  caufe  of 
the  evil,  v/hich,  on  the  chancellor’s  deceafe,  may 
be  fiippofed  to  have  taken  its  former  courfe. 

I have  not  been  able  to  come  at  an  exaft 
account,  how  the  finances  are  managed  in  the 
Italian  hereditary  dominions  of  Auftria  •,  all  I 
could  learn  is,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Spanilh 
adminiftration  (till  takes  place  there,  and  that  the 
court  of  Vienna,  fince  its  alliance  with  France, 
draws  annually  from  thefe  ftates  not  lefs  than  be- 
tween eight  or  nine  millions  in  fpecie.  The  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  exactions  is  a diminution  both  of 
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the  trade  and  inhabitants  of  Milan ; and  fuch  a 
diminution,  that  in  1758,  two  complete  apart- 
ments, with  ftables,  coach-houfe,  cellar,  and 
kitchen,  and  in  a houfe  with  a court  yard  before 
it,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  fined: 
parts,  were  let  at  only  four  hundred  French  livres 
a year.  So  lately  as  the  laft  century,  Milan  con- 
tained three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  and 
now  the  higheft  computation  is  80,000.  If  the 
Milanefe  mourn  over  their  prefent  condition,  they 
fhudder  at  the  profpedt  of  what  is  to  come,  of  the 
total  ruin  expefted  from  an  alliance,  which,  de- 
priving them  both  of  the  futns  fpent  by  the  Ger- 
man’s garrifons  there,  and  brought  among  them 
from  time  to  time  by  the  wars,  leaves  them,  with- 
out any  refource  but  induftry  ; and  for  this  to 
be  duly  employed,  there  mull  be  a plentiful  cir- 
culation of  money.  In  a word,  they  dolefully 
compare  their  prefent  fituatioh,  with  that  of  their 
anceftors,  under  the  firft  French  and  Auftrian 
viceroys,  the  T rivulccs,  the  Duguafts,  the  Gon- 
zagues,  the  Pefcaras,  who  amidft  a brilliant  court, 
and  for  grandeur  and  magnificence  emulating  all 
the  fovereigns,  among  whom  Italy  was  at  that  time 
divided,  inriched  Milan,  and  enabled  it  to  furnifh 
much  larger  fubfidies  than  it  pays  at  prefent,  and 
which  were  fcarce  felt.  The  inference  from  this 
comparifon  feems  to  be,  that  a ftate  in  which  the 
fovereign  does  not  refide,  mull  be  like  a farm, 
the  produce  of  which  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  proprietor’s  expences  in  keeping  buildings  in 
repair,  or  in  improvements  of  any  kind,  and  to  the 
farmer’s  cirjumftances.  Herein,  as  in  a thoufand 
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other  refpefts,  it  is  the  fame  with  political  as  with 
domeftic  ceconomy. 

The  fair  fex  both  of  the  highefl  and  lowefl  rank 
at  Milan  are  but  very  indifferent  in  their  perfons, 
whereas  the  middle  or  trading  clafs  affords  a great 
many  very  pretty  women  •,  in  drefs  and  gallantry 
they  come  very  near  the  fafhions  and  gallantry  of 
Paris,  indeed  much  nearer  than  in  many  fubflantial 
places  in  France.  Milan  is  the  firft  and  laft  town 
where  the  women  have  the  free  carriage,  the  air  and 
manners  of  France:  Altera  fundi  illius  calamitas-. 
Every  where  elfe  you  meet  with  only  antiquated 
fafhions,  an  unmeaning  countenance,  and  fuch  a 
gait  as  muff  neceffarily  refult  from  poking  the  head 
forward  and  throwing  the  elbows  backward,  where 
they  remain  fixed,  as  if  a flick  had  been  driven 
through  the  joint  of  both  arms.  At  a play,  you  fee 
all  the  gay  world,  and  to  the  greater  advantage,  as 
during  the  play  the  ladies  receive  vifits  : for  this 
purpofe  their  boxes  are  illuminated,  and  fet  off 
with  looking  glafles,  couches  on  every  fide,  and 
fuitable  hangings ; thefe  boxes,  which  are  hired  by 
the  year,  may  be  clofe  fhut  in  the  front,  and  very 
often  only  a fmall  part  of  them  is  open,  that  the 
play  may  the  lefs  difturb  the  converfation. 

Some  imagine  they  again  meet  with  French 
gaiety  at  Milan  ; nothing  like  it  ^ it  is  incompati- 
ble with  that  Spanifh  ceremonial  which  Milan 
flill  retains  : there  is  more  fociablenefs  here  than  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  but  this  goes  no  farther  than 
formal  feafls  on  great  occafions,  and  all  the  fump- 
tuoufnefs  of  them  does  not  create  feftivity. 

This  is  not  the  only  relick  of  Spanifh  fovereign- 
ty  ; whether  from  policy,  or  the  foie  force  of  ex- 
ample. 
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ample,  the  Spaniards  alienated  the  firft  houfes  of 
Milan  from  commerce*,  whereas  till  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Auftrian  dominion  here,  they  had 
united  it  with  nobility.  This  revolution  in  ideas 
foon  fpread  its  contagion,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
great,  every  citizen,  who  had  got  a little  money  by 
trade,  quitted  it,  clapped  on  a fword  and  feather, 
and  fet  up  for  Hidalgo ! which  he  might  do  the 
better,  the  names  of  the  principal  houfes  of  Milan 
being  very  common  among  the  citizens,  and  even 
among  the  lower  clafs.  (a)  I was  fhewn  a Vifconti 
mending  fhoes  at  the  corner  of  a ftreet ; yet, 
have  not  experience  and  reflection  been  able 
to  eradicate  a prejudice,  which  has  dried  up  the 
fource  of  public  wealth.  The  very  nobility  are 
fenlible  of  this,  and  even  wilh  for  the  revival 
of  the  antient  fyftem  : infignificant  wifhes,  whilft 
the  nobleman  looks  on  the  banker  and  tradefman 
as  different  fpecies  from  himfelf,  and  the  tradefman 
repines  at  being  only  a tradefman.  It  was  the 
times  of  the  antient  fyftem  that  gave  rife  to  the 
Italian  faying,  which  tradition  has  ftill  preferved  : 
Chi  volejfe  rajfettare  Italia , fi  rovina  Milano.  To 
recover  Italy,  Milan  muft  be  ruined.  The  total 
decay  of  the  trade  of  this  city  has  long  fince  re- 
duced it,  beneath  the  jealous  defigns  intimated  in 
this  proverb. 

Let  us,  however,  caft  an  eye  on  the  objects  of 
its  prefent  trade. 

C a)  The  confulion  which  this  mixture  muft  produce  in  the 
names  of  perfons,  will  not  appear  furprifing  to  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  which  adoptions,  manumiflions, 
patronage  and  clientfhip  had  introduced  among  the  Romans. 
Whether  baftardy  came  into  the  account  of  the  latter  I know 
not. 
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I.  Raw  filks.  Milan  is  to  this  day  the 
Centre  of  a commerce  requiring  large  capitals, 
and  which  fome  of  the  wealthieft  houfes  have  en- 
grailed as  a clandeitine  company  •,  a monopoly 
no  lefs  difadvantageous  to  the  buyers,  than 
ruinous  to  the  very  effence  of  the  commerce.  The 
company  foreftals  the  filk  from  cottage  to  cottage 
at  the  time  of  the  crop,  and  fometimes  even  before. 
No  fooner  is  the  crop  over,  than  it  contra&s 
for  the  Bergamo  and  Verona  filk,  and  that  of  all 
the  towns  near  the  Milanefe,  with  other  monopo- 
lizers, who  bring  them  to  thefe  places,  and  without 
running  the  rifle  of  any  thing  that  may  happen, 
forward  them  to  Milan,  in  which  their  profit  is 
both  quick  and  confiderable.  When  the  company 
have  got  their  feveral  filks  lodged  in  their  ware- 
houfes,  they  fend  word  to  England  and  France  that 
the  crop  has  failed  or  run  but  very  low,  and  fet  the 
price  on  filks  accordingly.  Private  houfes,  carry- 
ing on  the  fame  trade,  independantly  of  the  com- 
pany, finding  it  for  their  advantage  to  come  into 
that  price,  ufually  do  fo.  But  if  at  any  time  fore- 
going a prefent  greater  gain,  in  hopes  of  increa- 
sing their  trade,  they  offer  and  fend  away  their  filk 
at  a lower  price,  the  company  have  this  way  to 
bring  them  into  order  again.  Whatever  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  following  crop  may  be,  they  give 
out  that  it  will  be  very  plentiful,  and  of  courfe 
they  lower  the  price  of  filks.  If  the  crop  turns 
out  fcanty,  or  even  totally  fails,  yet  the  price  of 
the  filks  remains  as  it  was,  and  thus  the  rival 
houfes  bring  themfelves  into  diferedit,  by  felling 
at  a higher  price;  and  if  they  fall  to  the  compa- 
ny’s price,  they  muft  ruin  themfelves.  Then  tne 
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Company,  not  being  able  to  make  good  their  en- 
gagements, and  willing  to  leffen  their  Ioffes  by  lef- 
iening  their  fales,  have  another  expedient  to  bring 
themfelves  off.  They  write  to  the  Englifh  that  the 
French  have  been  too  quick  for  them,  and  to  the 
French  make  the  fame  complaint  of  the  Englifh ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  manufactures  of  both  nations 
are  at  a Hand  for  want  of  materials  : hence  a fudden 
revolution  in  their  commerce,  equally  hurtful,  both 
to  the  merchant  who  relied  on  the  manufacturer’s 
engagements,  and  to  the  manufacturer  who  had 
governed  himfelf  by  the  advices  from  Milan. 

This  monopoly  preys  on  the  filk  trade  in  its 
very  fource.  The  Milan  houfes,  though  in  no 
connection  with  the  company,  are,  by  the  above 
meafures  and  artifices,  made  to  depend  on  it,  and, 
being  often  under  a neceffity  of  difpofing  of  the 
materials  to  it,  or  circumvented  in  the  regular 
fale  of  them  by  thofe  artificers,  they  grow  tired 
of  a trade  which  muff  be  carried  on,  as  it  were, 
Iword  in  hand.  All  competition  being  thus  quaff- 
ed and  ruined,  and  the  filk-cultivator  now  obliged 
to  accept  of  what  price  the  buyers  fix,  turns  to 
more  profitable  objeCts  that  induftry,  of  which 
the  foie  fupport  and  encouragement  is  the  hope 
of  gain  : inftead  of  new  plantations  and  new  im- 
provements in  that  kind,  the  old  are  negleCled 
and  run  to  ruin.  In  a word,  the  cultivation  of 
filk  in  Lombardy  now  labours  under  the  fame 
difficulties  which  ruined  it  in  Romania.  The 
cultivators  in  this  part  of  Italy,  whofe  chief  fund 
of  wealth  has  a long  time  confifted  in  filk,  wearied 
out  by  the  monoply  fet  up  at  Milan  and  Venice, 
and  cruffed  by  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
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foreign  filks  into  thofe  two  ftates,  have  given  up' 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  •,  and  what  little 
filk  thofe  which  remain  yield,  the  Engiifh,  out  of 
mere  good-will,  take  off  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Romania,  who,  having  no  other  vent  for  their 
goods,  part  with  them  as  people  driven  to  their 
laid  fhifts. 

The  chief  of  the  Milan  manufactures  are 
gold  and  filver  laces,  embroideries  in  gold  and 
filver,  tinfel  and  thread  laces : . thefe  are  chiefly 
kept  up  by  Italian  fobriety,  the  low  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  and,  its  confequence,  the  low  price  of 
work. 

The  bafts  of  the  gold  lace  manufacture  was  ori- 
ginally the  Peru  piftoles,  plentifully  brought  into 
the  Milanefe  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  this  manu- 
facture was  the  more  confiderable,  as  the  Italians 
ufe  a great  deal  of  lace  for  the  ornaments  and 
hangings  of  churches  and  the  furniture  of  palaces. 
Lyons,  from  only  tearing  in  this  manufacture,  is 
upon  engroffing  it,  iince,  by  the  fcarcity  of  gold 
at  Milan,  the  manufacture  has  begun  to  be  re- 
duced to  tinfel. 

Its  embroideries,  (a)  the  tafte  and  delicacy  of 
which  are  admirable,  deferve  to  be  better  known 
in  France  : the  people  of  Lyons  might  introduce 
them  with  the  greater  advantage,  as  at  Milan  they 
turn  to  very  good  account. 

This  city  vends  a prodigious  quantity  of  filk- 
handkerchiefs  excellently  manufactured,  and  by 
the  Italians  accounted  an  approved  amulet  againft 
fore  throats,  which,  from  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air, 

( a)  This  art  is  of  a very  long  Handing  at  Milan.  See 
Brantome,  faflim, 
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-are  very  common  in  Lombardy  and  Romania  : 
thefe  handkerchiefs  are  a part  of  the  deihabille  of 
the  princes  and  noblemen  •,  but  the  trading  or  lower 
people  are  never  without  them  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  furnmer  time  they  have  them  waving  on 
their  fhculders,  and  ufe  them  to  wipe  the  fweat 
from  their  faces ; but  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing they  take  them  in,  and  tie  them  very  clofe 
and  carefully  round  their  necks. 

Milan  being  by  its  fituation  the  natural  ftaple 
of  Swifferland,  part  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  diftribution  of  all  the  goods  to  be  con- 
veyed from  one  of  thefe  countries  into  another, 
makes  the  capital  or  fecondary  bufmefs  of  feveral 
houfes  ; and  by  duties,  warehoufe  charges,  and 
bargains  for  ladings,  leaves  no  fmall  fums  at  Mi- 
lan : in  thefe  bargains  the  brokers  take  care 
to  get  a feeling,  both  from  their  principals  and 
the  carriers.  All  goods  going  from  Italy  into 
France  orSwifferland  are  carried  on  mules,  and  what 
is  fent  from  Milan  into  the  inward  parts  of  Italy 
goes  by  water.  The  molt  valuable  goods,  or  thole 
which  are  to  be  delivered  with  the  molt  expedition, 
are  carried  behind  the  chaifes  or  cambiaturas : 
thefe  carriages  are  of  fuch  a conftruflion,  and  hung 
fo,  that  they  carry  a great  deal  behind,  without 
any  inconveniency  to  the  horfes.  The  waggon- 
ers who  fwarm  on  the  great  roads  in  France, 
in  Italy  are  employed  only  for  carrying  the  ef- 
fects and  baggage  of  a governor,  coming  to  or 
going  from  his  province,  of  a legate  in  his  way 
to  or  returning  from  his  legation,  or  of  cardinals 
who  are  h aliening  to  Rome  on  the  opening  of  a 
conclave.  The  many  charges  attending  any  kind 
of  tranfportation,  conftitutes  the  riches  of  the  Mi- 
lan 
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lan  brokers,  and  their  intereft  is  the  only  thing 
that  hinders  the  fetting  up  of  waggons  in  Italy. 
The  danger  of  the  roads  from  robbers  is  a mere 
pretence ; why  Ihould  roads  be  more  dangerous 
for  five  or  fix  waggoners  going  together,  than  for 
two  or  three  chaifes  ? 

Another  kind  of  trade  accruing  from  neceffity,, 
Milan  owes  to  its  being  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  The  Swifs  and  French,  or  they  who 
are  going  into  Italy  through  Swifferland  or  France, 
either  on  bufinefs  or  out  of  mere  curiofity,  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Milan  by  the  Vetturini,  and  here 
they  provide  themfelves  with  an  equipage  fuitable 
to  their  rank,  or  the  figure  they  propofe  to  make. 
Young  prince  Schwalof  going  from  France  into 
Italy,  fold  carriages  at  Lyons  for  12  or  15,000 
livres,  which  at  Paris  had  coil  him  25  or  30,000, 
and  at  Milan  he  furnifhed  himfelf  again  to  the  like 
amount:  were  all  travellers  as  rich  as  Ruffian 
princes,  the  furnifhing  them  with  carriages  would 
make  Milan  alive  again ; yet  this  city  lays  the  ge- 
nerality of  travellers,  even  the  moft  cautious,  more 
or  lefs  under  contribution ; they  are  told  that 
only  cr offing  the  Alps  ruins  a carriage  *,  that 
the  French  poll  chaifes,  either  in  winter  or  fum- 
irter,  will  not  do  for  the  roads  in  Italy,  and 
that  they  require  a chaife  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  by  any  hands ; now  the  Mi- 
lan carriages,  befides  thofe  conveniencies,  are 
both  light  and  ftrong,  the  wood  and  the  leather 
of  a good  quality,  together  with  the  advantage 
of  carrying  a great  deal  without  overloading  the 
horfes. 
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Another  branch  of  the  Milan  trade  which 
France  has  not,  but  which  it  need  not  envy,  is 
the  produce  of  the  rice  grounds  in  the  Milanefe. 
The  rice  grows  in  fields  all  under  water,  which 
rifes  with  the  plant,  fo  that  during  the  wrhole 
time  of  its  growth,  only  the  top  appears  above 
water.  The  numberlefs  canals  which  inter- 
feel; Lombardy,  induce  the  landed  men  to  this 
culture,  which  indeed  has  been  carried  fo  far, 
that  all  the  Milanefe  is  like  to  become  one  rice 
ground,  that  is,  one  continual  fen  ; unlefs,  as  we 
were  told,  the  government  intends  fome  limitation 
be  put  to  this  culture ; experience  having  made 
known  to  it  the  noxious  effe&s  of  the  air  of 
rice  grounds  •,  and  which  are  the  more  noxious 
and  unavoidable,  from  the  vaft  increafe  of  thofe 
grounds.  Even  in  times  when  thefe  grounds  were 
but  thinly  fcattered,  the  villages  which  lay  north 
or  eaft  of  them,  were  every  year  vifited  with 
fome  contagious  difeafe ; and  the  greater  part  of 
the  peafants  employed  in  this  culture,  are  carried 
off"  by  the  dropfy  before  they  fee  forty. 

Milan  was  the  arfenal,  which,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  fupplied  Europe  with  complete  fire-arms. 
Brantome  is  particular  in  reciting  the  obligations 
of  this  kind,  which  France  owes  to  the  Milanefe ; 
and  his  account  is  worth  notice,  for  its  impor- 
tance to  the  military  hiftory  of  France. 

“ If  the  lord  admiral,  fays  Brantome,  has 
tc  gained  fuch  high  reputation  by  his  excellent 
“ regulations  for  the  infantry,  and  bringing  it  to 
fuch  a difcipline,  M.  Strozzi  deferves  no  fmall 
“ praife,  as  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  advan- 
“ tageous  way  of  arming  it,  and  both  the  make 
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44  and  ufe  of  the  fine  arquebufes  of  the  prefentr 
44  bore.  M.  d’Andelot  indeed  made  them  a lit- 
44  tie  known,  when  difcharged  out  of  the  caftle  of 
44  Milan,  where  he  had  learned  them  from  the 
44  Spaniards.  For  there  is  no  veteran  who  will  not 
44  fay  that  our  mufquetry  formerly  was  nothing  like 
44  what  it  has  been  fince  ; being  only  little  paltry 
44  barrels,  mounted  in  the  Lucca  manner,  as  it 
44  was  called,  that  is,  in  the  fhape  of  a fhoulder 
44  of  mutton  ; and  the  flalk,  which  then  bore  that 
44  fame  name,  was  fuitable  or  rather  worfe,  being 
44  of  boiled  leather,  horn,  or  any  forry  fluff.  After- 
44  wards  in  Piedmont  they  took  up  with  Pignerol 
44  barrels  which  were  forged  there  ; thefe^  were 
44  a little  better  tempered,  but  very  long  and 
44  thinnifh,  yet,  confidering  the  times,  were  good. 

44  Afterwards  they  were  ufed  as  fowling-pieces 
44  on  account  of  their  good  qualities.  Their  flafks, 
44  as  before,  were  good  for  little.  The  match  for 
44  the  arquebufe  the  foldier  wore  twined  round  his 
44  arm,  holding  the  end  of  it  in  his  hand,  the 
44  more  readily  to  clap  it  to  the  match-lock.  The 
44  Turkifh  janiffaries  have  not  yet  left  off  that 
44  cuftom,  carrying  their  match  ftill  in  that  man- 
44  ner ; and  thus  it  cannot  be  fo  readily  put  to 
44  the  pan,  as  in  our  prefent  way. 

44  Afterwards,  the  Piedmontefe,  by  degrees 
44  furnifhed  themfelves  with  Milan  barrels,  which 
44  they  ufed  to  get  partly  by  advantages  in  war, 
44  and  by  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  ; for  very 
44  fmall  was  the  quantity  they  could  procure  by 
44  the  Milanefe  commerce,  that  of  arms  being 
44  prohibited. 
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« About  this  time  it  was  that  M.  d’Andelot  came 
« from  Milan,  and  in  confequence  of  the  trace, 
« as  I have  heard  him  fay,  was  allowed  to  bring 
“ away  three  hundred  barrels  and  as  many  powder 
«.  flaiks ; but  the  barrels  were  fmall,  not  well  tem- 
« pered,  and  the  charges  in  the  powder  flafk  very 
‘c  indifferent. 

“ Afterwards  they  were  gradually  carried  into 
8‘  France,  and  the  captains  wrere  ordered  to  fur- 
**  nifh  their  feveral  companies  with  as  many  as 
“ they  could ; but  the  trade  not  affording  fo  many 
“ as  to  make  any  great  figure,  they  were  obliged 
“ to  make  fhift  with  Metz  and  Abbeville  barrels 
“ and  Blangy  flafks  : both  thefe  however  came 
“ very  lhort  of  the  Milan  make.  I very  well  re- 
“ member  that  in  the  former  wars,  the  new  raifed 
“ companies  were  at  firft  very  poorly  armed ; 
“ and  happy  the  captain  who  could  boaft  of  hav- 
“ ing  twenty  or  thirty  Milan  arquebufes  and  flaiks 
“ in  his  company  j but  things  came  to  be  on  a 
“ better  footing,  and  quantities  were  imported, 
“ thanks  to  the  care  of  the  duke  de  Guife,  an 
“ officer,  who  had  an  eye  to  every  thing. 

“ M.  d’Andelot’s  old  companies,  and  even  the 
“ colonel’s  companies  were  well  furniffied  with 
“ them,  fo  that  one  of  them  being  at  Rouen,  and 
“ making  feveral  very  brifk  fires  on  us,  our  men 
“ faid,  fee  what  good  powder  the  fcoundrels  havef 
‘‘  and  ours  is  good  for  nothing. 

“ M.  de  Guife,  one  day,  was  telling  this  to  a 
“ certain  great  man,  whom  I knew,  and  which  put 
“ the  other  to  the  blufh.  Don’t  you  fee,  faid  he, 
“ that  it  is  not  fo  much  their  good  powder,  but 
“ the  large  cartridges  in  their  flaiks,  and  their 
“ ftotit  arquebufes,  of  d’Andelot’s  providing, 
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“ which  they  are  not  afraid  of  loading  double  ? 
“ And  if  our  foldiers  are  not  fo  well  armed 
<c  now,  they  lhail  foon  be.  And  there,  fays  he, 
“ my  friend,  lies  the  royltery  of  their  good 
“ powder. 

“ Now  M.  Strozzi,  who,  from  his  youth,  had 
“ preferred  the  arquebufe  to  any  other  arms ; 
“ and  efpecially  the  Milan  match-lock  arquebufes, 
“ when  he  got  a company  in  thole  former  wars, 
“ Ipared  nothing  to  have  Milan  arms,  and  had  a fuf- 

ficient  quantity:  half  his  company  at  leaft  was 
“ provided  with  them  ; and  fo  much  was  thought 
“ of  this,  that  M.  de  Guife  highly  praifed  its 
“ line  appearance.  I know  what  I heard  him  fay 
“ of  it,  and  afterwards  when  he  came  to  fucceed 
“ C harry,  he  was  very  precife  and  curious  in 
“ keeping  up  that  appearance. 

“ Therefore  he  defired,  if  I may  not  as  well  fay 
“ obliged,  all  his  captains  to  have  no  other 
“ arms  than  Milan  arquebufes,  Halles,  and  cor- 
“ flets : and  for  this  purpofe  he  procured  a very 
“ honeft  and  fubftantial  dealer  of  the  name  of 
“ Negrot  to  come  and  fettle  at  Paris,  who, 
“ on  M.  Strozzi’s  word,  that  he  would  take 
“ them  all  off  his  hands,  procured  great  quan- 
“ tities  of  them  in  a trice  ; llimulated  by  this 
“ firlt  profit,  he  carried  on  the  trade  for  fifteen 
“ or  fixteen  years,  and  by  it  got  a fortune  of  fifty 
U thoufand  crowns,  or  rather  more. 

“ All  the  fault  Strozzi  found  with  the  faid  Ne- 
“ grot,  was,  that  the  barrels  were  not  fo  large  and 
“ fo  well  tempered  as  he  "would  have  them,  though 
“ he  had  written  letter  upon  letter,  and  very  ur- 
“ gently  to  mailer  Gafpar  of  Milan,  who  forged 
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« them,  and  was  the  bell  gun-fmith  we  ever 
« employed  till  we  went  to  Malta. 

“ M.  Strozzi  had  writ  to  him  fome  months 
« before  for  two  dozen  of  barrels,  with  their  par- 
« ticular  dimenfions,  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
“ come  and  fetch  them. 

“ Our  honeft  operator,  mailer  Gafpar,  plied 
“ his  work  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  when  we  came 
“ to  Milan,  M.  Strozzi  found  them  all  ready, 
“ and  fo  much  to  his  liking,  that  he  made  pre- 
“ fents  of  them  to  his  intimate  friends ; I came 
“ in  for  one,  and  ftill  keep  it  in  my  clofet. 
“ On  this,  mailer  Gafpar  made  thefe  arquebufes 
“ his  only  bufinefs  •,  yet  as  many  as  he  made, 
“ were  all  bought  up  by  the  other  French  who 
“ came  after  us  •,  we  being  in  the  van,  they 
would  by  no  means  be  out-done  by  us.  I can- 
“ not  omit  here,  that  honeft  Gafpar,  when  he  faw 
“ M.  Strozzi,  could  not  fufficiently  admire  and 
“ love  him,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  fo  that  he 
“ took  dov/n  our  names,  faying,  that  we  had 
“ made  a man  of  him  for  ever. 

“ This,  I know,  might  as  well  have  been 
“ omitted,  but  I love  to  remember  and  talk  of 
“ fuch  things.  After  this  interview  mailer  Gafpar 
“ went  on  making  barrels  of  this  large  caliber ; 
“ but,  withal,  fo  well  bored,  filed,  and  elpecial- 
*•  ly  fmoothed,  that  there  could  be  no  fault  found, 
“ and  they  were  never  known  to  burft.  Withai 
“ we  caufed  the  flallts  to  be  made  handfome,  and 
“ the  charges  at  leaft  proportionably  great. 

“ Thus  it  was  that  we  got  the  firft  ufe  of 
“ thofe  barrels  with  large  bores,  fo  that  when 

“ one 
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“ one  was  difcharged,  you  would  have  taken 
“ it  to  have  been  a volley  of  mulkets,  and  all 
“ along  our  march  through  Italy,  where  ever  we 
“ had  occafion  to  fire  them  off,  the  people  flood 
“ quite  amazed.” 

Brantome  goes  on  with  an  account  of  the  obli- 
gations, under  which  France  lies  to  M.  Strozzi, 
and  the  city  of  Milan,  for  bringing  arquebufes, 
mulkets,  corflets,  and  morions  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion. 

In  trade  and  money-matters,  the  Milanefe  are 
frill  Lombards  in  the  fenfe  which  the  French  had 
put  on  that  name,  when  the  nation,  which  bears 
it,  ufcd  to  fhare  with  the  Jews,  in  all  dealings 
in  money  and  paper  at  Paris.  Petty  gains  are 
an  inticement  to  them  which  they  cannot  with- 
fland,  not  only  in  great  concerns,  but  in  the 
plain  and  common  aids  of  friendfhip.  Difin- 
tereflednefs,  to  be  fure,  never  has  been  the  capi- 
tal virtue  of  trade ; yet  to  gain,  one  mull  fome 
times  be  willing  to  lofe  : this  the  French  both  know 
and  pradtife,  whereas  the  Italians  feem  to  be 
quite  Arrangers  to  fuch  a maxim.  The  caufe  of 
this  difference  in  thinking  and  aiding,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  great  multiplicity  of  current  coins 
in  Italy  •,  as  by  reafon  of  this  multiplicity,  one 
either  lofes  or  gains  in  receiving  or  laying  out  any 
little  fum  whatever;  the  fpecie,  which  there  is  an 
advantage  in  receiving,  being,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon, difadvantageous  to  expend,  and  vice  verfa . 
Thus,  among  the  Italians,  all  trade  is  a perpe- 
tual flock-jobbing  : a jobbing,  to  which  they  are 
trained  from  their  infancy,  which  to  the  French 
is  downright  plague ; and,  laflly,  borders  on 
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harping,  and  naturally  leads  to  it.  Hence  that 
tacit  combination  among  all  the  Italians  againft 
every  foreigner  : hence  that  fecret  treaty  among 
them,  by  the  firft  article  of  which,  he  who  recom- 
mends a ftranger  to  a tradesman,  as  a cuftomer, 
is  intitled  to  a fee  from  the  tradefman.  For  in- 
ftance,  as  we  were  about  buying  a chaife  at  Milan, 
we  fpoke  to  a gentlemen  of  the  law,  with  whom 
fome  recommendations  had  connected  us,  and 
who  was  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  civilities  and 
friendly  offices  which  foreigners  meet  with  in 
Prance.  Accordingly  he  took  us  to  a fadler,  who 
he  faid  was  an  honed:  man  and  a good  workman : 
we  talked  the  matter  over  with  him,  but  the 
bargain  had  very  near  been  broken  off  on  ac- 
count of  an  odd  fequin,  he  aflting  fifty-one,  and 
I would  not  comply  till  I had  brought  the  fadler 
to  own  that  the  odd  fequin  was  for  the  lawyer’s 
recommendation  fee. 

M.  Morelli’s  familiy,  with  whom  we  were 
very  converfant,  is  an  inflance  that  God,  in 
the  midft  of  the  general  corruption,  had  referved 
to  himfelf  one  righteous  man. 

Damns  Me  nee  purler  ulla , 

Nee  rmgis  his  aliena  malis. 

The  m after  of  this  houfe  procured  us  every 
conveniency  and  entertainment  in  his  power ; he 
gave  us  open  credit  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres ; he  loaded  us  with  recommendations 
to  the  firft  trading  houfes  throughout  all  Italy;  he 
gave  us  a letter  to  his  brother  at  Rome,  a prelate 
of  diftinguifhed  eminence ; and  all  this  was  done 
with  the  eafy  courtefy  and  dignity  of  a Mont- 
^ 0L-  I-  H martel. 
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martel.  Indeed  M.  Morelii  we  found,  by 
particular  regard  every  where  fhewn  to  his  re- 
commendation, and  the  reception  we  met  at  Rome 
from  his  brother,  is  the  Montmartel  of  Milan, 
Such  is  the  aftivity  and  compafs  of  M.  Morelli’s 
genius,  that  he  has  a practical  knowledge  ol 
banking,  trade,  and  finances  in  all  the  feveral  parts 
and  appurtenances  : being  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  he  makes  a rapid  progrefs  in  that  career, 
where  the  Medici  of  Milan,  the  Odefcalchi  and 
other  famous  traders  of  the  Milanefe,  fo  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  two 
laft  centuries. 

The  day  before  wre  left  Milan,  came  the  news 
of  cardinal  Rezzonico’s  exaltation  •,  inftantly  all 
Milan  claimed  kindred  with  the  new  pope,  every 
houfe  of  any  confideration  was  illuminated,  and 
paid  and  received  compliments. 

PLACENTIA. 

The  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia  fills  the 
center  of  Lombardy;  both  its  fituation  and  fruit- 
fulnefs  give  it  every  advantage  favourable  to  po- 
pulation, with  proper  encouragement  of  trade, 
agriculture,  and  any  kind  of  induftry ; yet  is  it 
a defert  in  companion  of  the  mountains  of  Genoa, 
where  all  thole  advantages  are  wanting. 

About  Placentia  we  faw  the  ground  where 
the  Spaniards  and  French  attempted  in  1746  to 
force  the  Auftrians.  This  fpot  is  naturally  for- 
tified, being  interfered  every  way  by  a multi- 
tude of  canals.  It  was  at  no  great  diitance  from 
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thence  (a)  that  i960  years  before,  the  conful 
Sempronius  had  been  defeated  by  Hannibal,  in  a 
place  to  which  this  defeat  has  given  the  name 
of  Campo-morto , which  it  bears  to  this  day.  The 
Roman  general  might,  with  the  fame  advantage 
as  the  Auftrians,  have  continued  in  his  poll,  and 
received  the  Carthaginians ; but  from  a blind 
impetuofity  he  quitted  the  intrenchment  which 
the  T rebia  formed  for  him,  and  marched  to 
an  enemy,  who  knew  better  than  to  come  to 
him.  Hannibal  was  mailer  of  all  the  country 
on  the  left  of  that  river : Omnem  agrum  ufque  ad 
Padi  ripas  populatus  erat. 

In  Livy’s  account  of  this  aCtion,  we  find  that 
after  the  victory  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians,  a body  of  ten  thoufand  Romans, 
breaking  through  the  victorious  army,  marched 
direCtly  to  Placentia  without  croffing  the  T rebia 
again.  Decern  ferme  millia  hominum  cum  alia  eva- 
ders nequijfent — et  cum  in  caftra  reditus  non  ejfet , 
flumine  interclufis — Placentiam  redio  itinere  perrex- 
ere(b).  This  event  raifes  a doubt  whether  Pla- 
centia had  the  fame  fituation  then  as  at  pre- 
sent. Indeed,  if  at  the  juncture  in  queition 
this  city  flood  on  the  T rebia,  one  might  get 
thither  from  the  field  of  battle  without  croffinp* 
the  river  again  \ If,  as  at  prefent,  it  lay  about  a 
quarter  of  a league  beyond  the  Trebia,  there 
was  no  getting  thither,  reffo  itinet'e,  but  by  a 

( a)  In  propin  quit  ale  fluminum  & paludum . Liv* 

* Tit,  Lib,  21. 

( l)  May  it  not  likewife  be  inferred  from  this  very  paffage* 
that  Hannibal  had  only  drawn  up  the  left  of  his  army  along 
the  Trebia,  though  the  chevalier  Follard  makes  him  to 
fight  with  his  whole  army,  having  this  river  in  its  rear  ? 
Polybius  agrees  with  Livy  in  favour  of  the  firft  pofition. 
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bridge  crofs  the  river.  Now  this  bridge  was 
an  important  concern  in  Hannibal’s  difpofiti- 
ons,  and  he  being  m after  of  the  ground  would 
not  have  failed  taking  poft  on  it,  or  at  leaft 
covering  it  by  a body  of  troops,  or  even  by 
fome  work  which  would  have  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  thofe  ten  thoufand  men,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army,  qui  paftim  per  agros 
fugcl  fparf. , veftigia  cedent  is  fequentes  fluminis , Pla- 
centiam  contendere.  The  unmolefted  retreat  of 
this  body  manifefts,  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  the 
communication  with  Placentia  was  abfolutely  free 
and  open.  It  therefore  feems  more  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  Placentia,  at  that  time,  flood  on  the 
Trebia,  (a)  than  to  imagine  that  Hannibal,  after 
fuch  mafterly  fkill  in  bringing  about  the  victory, 
would  have  neglected  a precaution  on  which  the 
capital  fruit  of  it  depended.  This  problem  I 
have  laid  before  fome  military  gentlemen  and 
people  of  the  country  : adhuc  fub  judice  Us  eft. 

The  mentioning  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  military  men,  puts  me  in  mind  that  the  for- 
mer were  not  yet  got  over  their  wonder  at  the 
French  having  lived  fo  peaceably  and  quietly  with 
one  another  in  the  campaign  of  1746.  Not  fo 
much  as  a fword  had  been  drawn ; whereas  in 
the  former  war  a duel  happened  now  and  then, 
though  not  fo  frequent  as  before.  Concerning 

(a)  We  fhall  find  hereafter  in  the  article  of  Modena,  that 
on  the  rebuilding  of  this  city  in  the  9th  century,  its  iitua- 
tion  was  changed : as  there  was  the  like  reafon,  fo  the  like 
method  may  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  Placentia,  which 
St.  Ambrofe  reckoned  among  the  femirutarum  urhium  cada~ 
vera. 
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this,  I was  told  the  anfwer  of  an  old  lieutenant- 
colonel,  on  being  afked  the  reafon  of  this  peace  • 
ablenefs : how  the  devil  would  you  have  people 
fight,  whole  ftomachs  and  heads  are  now  only  full 
of  lemonade?  It  was  added,  that  in  that  campaign 
of  1746,  both  Spaniards  and  French  lhewed  the 
keeneli  animofity,  corps  to  corps,  and  man  to 
man ; that,  on  many  occafions,  the  fervice  had 
fullered  by  this  animofity,  which  was  fuch,  that, 
once  at  noon-day,  near  Hofpitaletta,  a regiment 
of  Spanifh  horfe  charged  a regiment  of  French 
horfe,  their  camps  being  feparated  only  by  the 
highway.  I was  farther  told  that,  the  evening 
before  the  battle  of  Placentia,  all  the  churches 
were  crowded  with  Spaniards,  confeffing  and  re- 
ceiving the  facrament : whereas  all  the  public 
houfes  were  full  of  Frenchmen  caroufing,  fwear- 
ing  and  revelling.  This  occafioned  a queftion, 
which  of  thefe  difpofitions,  fo  very  different,  (hew- 
ed the  molt  bravery.  It  was  a faying  of  Xeno- 
phon, that  the  braveft  warrior  and  the  leaft  afraid 
of  men,  is  he  who  molt  fears  the  gods  : to  be 
fure  he  would  have  betted  on  the  Spaniards,  who 
indeed  behaved  extremely  well,  and  in  broad  day, 
marched  up  to  the  fire  with  a compofed  intrep- 
dity  along  a fmooth  ground,  and  through  the 
crofs  fires  of  eight  or  ten  batteries. 

The  city  of  Placentia  was  the  laft  place  of 
Roman  Gaul,  Gallia  tovata : its  adherence  to  the 
Roman  republic,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperors, 
brought  on  it  many  fevere  misfortunes,  till  after 
Handing  a terrible  liege  by  Totila,  (a)  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  eat  human  flelh 

(a)  Procop.  de  bell  Gothico. 
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before  they  would  furrender,  it  fell  under  the  do- 
mion  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  paffed  fucceffive- 
ly  to  the  Lombards,  to  the  kings  of  Italy  of  the  line 
of  Charlemain,  and  the  feveral  princes  who  fuc- 
ceeded  thofe  kings.  At  length,  with  moft  of  the 
Italian  cities,  it  recovered  a liberty  which  involved 
it  in  all  the  evils  of  anarchy : and  thefe  were  re- 
newed under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
amidft  continual  druggies  in  favour  of  liberty.  It 
made  part  of  the  Italic  conquefts  of  Lewis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.  Between  thefe  two  conquefts  Ju- 
lius II.  making  himfelf  m after  of  it,  had  united 
it  to  the  church’s  domain.  Charles  V.  and  the 
Venetians  having  ftnce  given  it  to  Leo  X.  Paul  III. 
in  1545,  conferred  it  as  a fief  on  Peter  Lewis 
Farnefe  his  fon.  It  is  at  prefent  held  by  the  in- 
fant Don  Philip,  by  virtue  of  his  mother,  in 
whom  the  illuftrious  name  of  Farnefe  expired. 

Independently  of  the  declaration  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  juftify  this  infeoffment  even  by  the 
laws  of  policy.  In  effeft,  without  prying  too  nar- 
rowly into  the  fprings  of  the  papal  government,  he 
who  has  feen  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  nature  of  that 
government  does  not  fuit  with  an  extenfive  domi- 
nion. It  is  the  intereft  of  Venice  that  has  fecured 
this  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  holy  fee,  for  this  only 
reafon  that  it  makes  a barrier  between  that  repub- 
lic and  the  territories  of  Lombardy,  about  which 
the  Ultramontain  powers  are  in  continual  con- 
teft.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  being 
in  the  center  of  thofe  territories,  had  the  holy  fee 
retained  the  fovereignty  of  them,  it  would  have 
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been  at  the  head  of  all  the  wars,  which  for  two 
centuries  paft  have  caufed  fuch  variations  in  the 
limits  of  the  feveral  Italic  dates  ; fo  that  it  was,  in 
every  refpect,  more  advantangeous  to  the  popes 
to  alienate  thofe  duchies,  with  the  referve  of  an 
appearance  of  dominion,  than  to  perfift  in  retain- 
ing the  actual  fovereignty  of  this  country  without 
being  able  to  keep  it. 

Of  their  inability  to  keep  it  they  had  a fuffi- 
cient  proof  in  the  inability  of  Clement  XI.  to 
make  good  the  right  of  reverfion  to  thefe  dates, 
which  had  been  agreed  to  in  favour  of  the  holy  fee, 
in  failure  of  the  male-ifiue  in  the  houfe  of  Far- 
nefe.  After  very  learned,  very  profound,  and 
explicit  memoirs  in  behalf  of  that  right,  Cle- 
ment XII.  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  exercife,  plena  jure , all  the  rights 
of  fovereignty  in  thofe  treaties,  which  put  the 
infant  Don  Philip  in  pofiellion  of  the  dates  of  the 
houfe  of  Farnefe. 

Placentia,  by  its  fituation,  the  breadth  and  re- 
gularity of  its  fquares  and  dreets,  the  architec- 
ture of  palaces  and  public  edifices,  the  noble 
paintings  and  fculptures,  and  the  fountains  which 
are  fuch  embellifhments  to  thofe  edifices  and 
fquares,  would  be  one  of  the  fined  cities  in  all 
Lombardy,  did  not  a want  of  inhabitants  de- 
prive it  of  the  principal  beauty  that  a city  can 
boa  Ufa).  Leandro  Alberti  fays,  that,  in  this 
particular,  it  was  dill  very  profperous  at  the 
time  of  its  being  conferred  on  the  Farnefian  fa- 

(a)  Scott?  s itinerary  printed  in  174 7,  allows  Placentia 
twenty-eight  thoufand  fouls,  in  which  there  is  an  excefs  of 
at  leaffc  two  thirds, 
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mily •,  and  that,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  freedom^1 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  V.  after  the  firft 
Farnefe  had  been  murdered,  the  riches  brought 
thither  by  manufactures  and  trade  had  enabled  it 
to  rebuild  its  walls  with  regular  fortifications,  and 
even  a very  ftrong  citadel ; all  the  citizens  being 
animated  with  a generous  emulation  in  contri- 
buting to  thofe  works  and  haftening  the  finifhing 
of  them.  The  condition  into  which  it  has  fallen 
fince  that  epocha,  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
many  caufes,  of  which  I fhall  not  enter  into  a dif- 
cufion  •,  obferving  only  that  the  prefent  fovereign 
has  juft  fet  up  a manufacture  of  filk.  The  view 
of  his  great  expences  for  this  foundation  is  to 
revive  induftry ; but  that  good  end  would  be 
much  better  anfwered,  by  taking  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  fpreading  his  liberalities  among  a num- 
ber of  particular  manufactures. 

The  equeftrian  ftatues  of  the  famous  Alexan- 
ander  Farnefe  and  Ranuccio  his  fon,  which  ftand 
in  the  great  fquare,  appear  to  me  exquifitely  fine, 
and  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  Paris 
affords.  The  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  of  that 
of  Alexander  I thought  the  more  extravagant, 
with  regard  to  his  expedition  into  France  for  the 
fervice  of  th t League,  as  that  fruitlefs  expedition  was 
not  one  of  this  heroe’s  greateft  atchievements  j 
but  to  be  fure,  it  looked  grand  to  reprefent  him 
trampling  on  ail  France. 

The  cathedral  and  moft  of  the  churches  are 
embellifhed  with  paintings  of  the  greateft  mailers 
of  the  Bologna  fchool,  I mean  the  Carrachi  and 
their  principal  difciples,  fuch  as  Guerchini  and 
Lanfranco.  Placentia  was  the  place  where  the 
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latter  pafled  through  the  elements  of  that  art,  in 
which  he  jthone  with  fuch  hid  re.  The  firft  en- 
couragements and  affiftances  he  owed  to  the  Scotti 
family,  into  the  fervice  of  which  he  was  taken 
from  his  childhood.  In  the  Scotti  palace  are 
feveral  paintings  placed  there  by  himfelf,  as  me- 
morials of  his  gratitude. 

At  St.  Sixtus,  a rich  convent  of  Benediftines 
founded  by  Engilberga,  fpoufe  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  II,  is  that  princefs’s  monument,  and  near 
it  is  the  great  altar  faid  to  be  done  from  defigns 
of  Michael  Angelo ; it  Hands  at  the  entrance  into 
the  choir,  and  reprefents  only  a table  fupported  by 
two  angels  ; a fhrine  fills  up  part  of  the  void  oc~ 
cafioned  by  the  fufpending  of  the  table.  Certainly 
nothing  is  more  natural,  nothing  more  finifhed, 
than  every  particular  of  this  piece,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  limple,  but  noble  and  inchant- 
jng.  The  altar,  together  with  the  fix  candle- 
fticks  [on  it,  are  of  bronze,  which  time  has  cover- 
ed with  that  patina  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
Italians,  though  it  makes  fuch  things,  as  thele 
eandlefticks  particularly,  look  like  fo  much  old 
kitchen  tackle.  This  is  a kind  of  beauty  which 
would  take  very  little  with  the  French  tafte 
for  glitter.  All  Rome,  at  our  arrival  there,  was 
in  an  uproar  againft  this  fhowy  tafte,  which 
had  occafioned  the  repolifhing  of  thofe  admir- 
able bronzes  that  adorn  the  confejjion  of  the 
apoftleSy  (a)  and  of  thofe  belonging  to  St.  Peter’s 
chair.  This  repair  was  looked  on  as  a real  degra- 
dation, which  giving  to  thefe  pieces  a borrowed 
appearance  of  newnefs,  took  from  them  that  ex- 

fa)  At  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 
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cellence  of  fculpture,  and  that  life  which  the  ini- 
mitable fkill  of  the  artifts  had  infufed  into  them  ; 
but  the  parts  chiefly  lamented,  were  the  pillars 
executed  by  Francis  the  Fleming,  and  the  children 
interfperfed  among  the  feftoons  within  the  wreaths 
of  thofe  pillars.  In  a word,  of  this  repair,  in  it- 
felf  very  expenfive,  and  fo  injurious  to  the  pieces 
which  were  the  objects  of  it,  the  people  of  Rome 
had  the  fame  thoughts,  as  the  connoifieurs  in 
France,  when,  on  the  return  of  every  fpring,  they 
fee  ail  the  flatues  in  the  gardens  of  Verfailles  and 
the  Tuilleries  left  to  the  Savoyards,  whofe  clean- 
ing them  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Lorrainer  in 
Rabelais,  who,  in  the  middle  of  May,  was  brufh- 
ing  himfelf  clean,  as  if  he  wore  a Spanilh  cloak. 

Cicero,  in  his  dialogue  of  Brutus , mentions  with 
applaufe  fome  orators,  who,  in  his  time  flourifhed 
at  Placentia  with  talents,  which  might  have 
figured  at  the  bar  of  Rome,  and  in  whom  nothing 
was  wanting  but  that  air  of  urbanity,  (a)  which 
was  to  be  acquired  only  amidft  genteel  company 
at  Rome. 

Of  late  Placentia  has  given  birth  to  the  famous 
Alberoni.  His  extraction  was  of  the  very  meanefl; 
and  he  had  rifen  to  fome  finall  living  belonging  to 
the  cathedral  of  Placentia,  when  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dome  accidentally  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
him,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  made  him  his  firfl: 
aid  de  camp,  and  confident,  &c.  The  laft  years  of 
his  life  he  Ipent  in  his  native  country,  where, 
having  recovered  an  eflate  belonging  to  a com- 
mandery  called  San  Lazaro,  and  lying  under  the 

(a)  TJrbanitatis  color.  Omnium  enim,  adds  Cicero,  in  no/- 
ins  eji  quidam  urbanorum>  Jicut  ilk  Atticorum,  /onus . 
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tannon  of  Placentia,  he  founded  a ferninary, 
erefted  at  his  own  expence  all  the  feveral  build- 
ings fit  for  fuch  an  inflitution,  and  procured  it  to 
be  fuitably  endowed.  Having  thefe  lands,  he  join- 
ed others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia, 
which  he  difcovered  to  have  been  ufurped  from  the 
church.  This  foundation  was  an  eye  fore  to  the  Pla- 
centians : But  how  great  muft  have  been  the  mor- 
tification of  the  cardinal  himfelf,  when,  in  the 
campaign  of  1746,  his  ferninary  becoming  the 
point  of  attack  and  defence  to  three  formida- 
ble armies,  was  battered  in  his  very  fight  by  all 
the  Spanifh  and  Genoefe  artillery,  which  did  not 
leave  a fingle  wall  Handing  ! 

The  moft  intimate  of  my  friends  being  at  that 
time  in  the  French  army,  had  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing his  eminence.  On  the  Auflrians  taking  pofief- 
fion  of  his  ferninary,  he  had  withdrawn  to  Placen- 
tia, in  an  apartment,  the  whole  furniture  of  which 
was  a bed,  a table  and  four  chairs,  with  a little 
pot  boiling  in  the  chimney  over  the  fmall  fire  of 
an  apricot  tree,  cut  that  very  day  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  houfe  to  which  his  apartment  belonged ; 
neither  his  money  nor  interefi:  having  been  able  to 
procure  a faggot 

The  cardinal  at  that  time  was  above  fourfcore, 
yet  without  any  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  My 
friend  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  the  prefi- 
dent  Scrivani,  and  thofe  three  perfons  have  fre- 
quently fpent  three  or  four  hours  by  themfelves. 
He  treated  Mr.  Scrivani  as  a bofom  friend.  The 
converfation  was  free  and  lively,  and  the  old  gent- 
leman, who  had  a great  fhare  in  it,  by  his  fpirited 
manner  heightened  the  imprefiion,  which  the 
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fubjeCts  he  related  or  difcufled  would,  from  their 
importance,  have  naturally  made  on  fuch  hearers. 
He  {poke  Italian,  French  or  Spanifh,  according 
to  the  affairs  or  perfons  he  was  talking  of ; and  in 
thefe  three  languages  he  expreffed  himfelf  with 
equal  energy  and  vivacity : his  reflections  he 

ufually  backed  with  fome  maxims  of  Tacitus,  and 
always  in  Latin ; his  relations  and  remarks  ufually 
turned  on  the  campaigns  in  which  he  had  attend- 
ed the  duke  de  Vendome,  his  miniftry  in  Spain, 
and  the  tranfactions  on  the  carpet,  at  the  time  of 
this  difafter.  The  particulars  of  all  this  I have 
feen  in  my  friend’s  memoirs,  who  among  other  An- 
gularities heard  him  lay  down  his  plan  for  fettling 
the  pretender ; a plan  which  I have  fince  met  with 
unfolded  more  at  large  in  that  cardinal’s  will,  as 
made  public  fince  his  death. 

The  above  memoirs  farther  inform  me,  iff. 
that  when,  in  1 746,  marfhal  Maillebois  came  into 
Placentia  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  to  flght 
againft  his  advice  that  battle,  which  the  council 
of  Madrid  had  refolved  on,  cardinal  Alberoni,  too 
eager  to  ftand  on  ceremony,  flew  to  the  marfhal, 
and  got  to  his  anti-chamber  without  fending  up 
his  name.  A fecretary,  better  acquainted  with  the 
exercife  of  troops  than  the  ceremony  of  courts, 
was  for  flopping  the  cardinal,  telling  him  in  an 
abrupt  manner,  that  the  marfhal  was  bufy  and  faw 
no  body.  Friend,  anfwered  the  cardinal  with  an 
imperious  air,  at  the  fame  time  opening  the  door 
himfelf,  I would  have  you  to  know  that  the  duke 
de  Vendome  would  fee  me  on  his  clofe-ftool.  This 
anfwer  in  the  memoirs  is  followed  by  another  very 
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Iceen  one  of  the  Abbe  Aqua  Viva,  but  which  here 
might  be  thought  mifplaced.  2d.  Thefe  memoirs 
inform  me  that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  blocked 
up  in  Placentia,  expreffed  the  deeped:  veneration 
for  cardinal  Alberoni:  they  mentioned,  with  trans- 
port, how  greatly  their  monarchy  was  obliged  to 
his  miniftry,  a miniftry  very  remarkable  indeed, 
by  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
Europe,  leagued  together  againft  a man,  who, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  de- 
figns,  and  the  depth  of  his  views,  had  made  liim- 
felf  thus  formidable. 

Nimiurn  vobis  Hifpana  propago 
VifapotenSy  Superi , propria  hac  fi  dona  fuijfent. 

By  the  laws  of  Placentia,  children  Ihare  equally, 
even  in  noble  inheritances.  This  equality  being 
the  Palladium  of  democratical  States,  and  the  finew 
of  induftry  in  commercial  towns,  might  fuit  Pla- 
centia before  it  was  transferred  to  the  houfe  of 
Farnefe;  but  fince  that  Settlement,  Since  the  decay 
of  its  manufactures,  lince  its  nobility  have  given 
over  trade,  that  equality  Subdividing  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility  ad  infinitum , and  depriving  the 
country  of  its  laft  refource,  which  it  would  have 
found  in  the  eafy  circumftances  of  the  nobility, 
has  filled  it  with  a people  of  counts  and  titled 
Haves,  whofe  dignity  is  of  little  weight  without 
the  Support  of  wealth. 

A foreigner  indeed  finds  himfelf  unexpectedly 
rich  here,  by  the  high  value  of  the  current  Specie, 
receiving  about  ninety  fix  livres  for  a French 
louidor,  and  Still  is  he  a lofer ; the  paulis  and 
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other  Italic  current  coins,  which  are  givetl 
him  in  exchange,  being  four  times  their  value  ; 
among  them  are  flipped  fome  of  the  country 
fpecie,  which  do  not  go  any  where  elfe : in  fhort, 
your  expences  there  are  made  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rife  of  the  courfe  of  exchange. 

In  our  way  from  Placentia  to  Parma  we  forded, 
that  is  on  the  fhoulders  of  peafants  who  live  by 
this  conveyance,  the  river  Taro,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  belowFornovo,  CharlesVIII.  kingof  France, 
gained  that  memorable  victory,  which  delivered 
that  prince  and  his  army  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Italians.  This  river  wantonly  roves  along  a vaft 
plain,  which  it  furrows  and  covers  with  ftones  and 
fragments  of  rocks  from  the  Appenines,  without 
any  appearance  of  endeavours  to  confine  it  in  a 
fixed  bed.  1 was  told  it  had  formerly  a bridge,  but 
no  ruins  or  traces  of  any  fuch  thing  could  I per- 
ceive: the  keeping  up  or  repairing  of  this  bridge 
would  furely  have  done  the  former  fovereigns  of 
this,  country  more  real  honour,  than  building  the 
famous  theatre  of  Parma,  which  is  of  no  manner 
of  ufe,  and  cannot  be  feen  but  by  expofing  your- 
felf  to  be  drowned  in  the  Taro. 

P A R M A. 

Under  the  Romans  and  the  ages  fubfequent  td 
the  fall  of  their  empire,  the  deftinies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  have  been  linked  together  by  the 
fame  events,  and  the  fame  revolutions.  On  the 
affaffination  of  Peter  Lewis  Farnefe,  they  both 
threw  themfelves  in  the  arms  of  Charles  V,  who 
afterwards  fold  them  to  Oftavius  brother  of  Peter 
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Lewis,  in  conftderation  of  his  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet that  emperor’s  natural  daughter ; the  fame 
Margaret  who  afterwards  governed  the  Low  coun- 
tries with  fuch  reputation,  and  was  mother  to 
Alexander  Farnefe. 

Parma  is  more  regularly  fortified  than  Placen- 
tia ; both  the  works  and  the  citadel  are  ftill  in 
pretty  good  condition.  Its  fituation  is  quite  de- 
lightful, and  the  paintings  in  its  public  edifices 
afford  a moil  exquifite  entertainment ; every  place 
charms  the  curious  fpedlator  with  mafler-pieces 
by  Corregio,  his  rivals  and  his  difciples.  The  Af- 
fumption  in  the  cupola  of  the  dome,  coft  that  im- 
mortal artift  his  life.  Having  given  himfelf  up  to 
the  heat  of  his  fancy,  he  hazarded  fome  bold 
flights,  which  are  the  aflonifhment  and  admiration 
of  the  greateft  mailers  in  our  days,  but  difpleafed 
the  canons,  who  had  befpoke  the  piece.  • Though 
the  price  was  but  {lender,  they  would  have  it  that 
they  had  been  impofed  on,  and  befides  an  arbitrary 
deduction,  told  him  out  the  remainder  in  quadrins 
& bajooccos , and  other  copper  money  ; which  poor 
Correggio  took  on  his  back,  carrying  it  two  or 
three  leagues,  to  an  old  country  houfe  where  his 
workfhop  was.  The  incumbrance  of  fuch  a bur- 
den, the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  length  of  the 
way,  together  with  the  indignation  and  fretfulnefs 
which  rankled  in  his  heart,  brought  on  a pleurify, 
fome  touches  of  which  he  felt  by  the  way,  and  he 
died  of  it  three  days  after,  at  the  age  of  only  forty 
years.  The  invaluable  communion  of  St.  Jerom 
by  Dominichini,  and  Bourdon’s  m after-piece,  that 
diftinguifhed  ornament  of  Montpellier  cathe- 
dral, met  with  the  like  reception,  and  were  as  ill 
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paid  for,  by  thofe  who  had  fet  the  ar tills  to  worfcj 
as  fhall  be  related  in  its  place. 

Skiateniis,  heu  nefas  ! 

Virlutem  incolumem  odimus : 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  qucerimus  invidi  f 

I faid  to  one  of  the  canons,  from  whom  I had 
the  above  relation,  that  in  honour  and  confcience, 
this  chapter  ought  to  appoint  a perpetual  anniver- 
fary  for  poor  Correggio  •,  he  fell  a laughing,  and 
promifed  it  fhould  be  done  : a like  propofal  which 
I afterwards  made  in  behalf  of  Bourdon,  to  a 
groupe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Montpellier,  who 
were  coming  together  from  the  rifing  of  a chapter, 
was  anfwered  in  the  very  fame  manner. 

The  cathedral  and  feveral  other  churches  in 
Parma,  are  covered  with  frefcos , by  Correggio 
Parmegiano,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  cathedral  which 
are  moftly  camayeus,  reprefent  virtues  perfonated 
by  women,  in  attitudes  very  elegantly  varied. 
Thefe  figures  are  attired,  but  without  hiding  any 
flroke  of  nudity,  and  exhibit  more  graces  than  feera 
to  comport  with  the  place. 

In  a chapel  of  this  church,  was  formerly  feen 
the  piece  where  Correggio  has  furpaffed  him- 
felf ; it  is  a Holy  family  with  St.  Jerom,  and  Mary 
Magdalen  grouped  into  it.  The  Farnefian  princes 
fhewing  a llrong  defire  of  adding  this  piece  to  their 
immenfe  collection,  the  canons  took  it  down,  and 
conveying  it  privately  from  hand  to  hand,  fecreted 
it  from  all  the  fovereign’s  narrow  fearches,  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  On  the  deceafe  of 
Anthony,  the  laft  duke,  they  lodged  it  among  the 
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Kioft  valuable  curiofities  of  their  treafury,  from 
whence,  however,  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
infant  Don  Philip,  and  at  prefent  makes  the 
capital  ornament  of  a gallery  in  his  palace,  of 
which  that  prince  has  given  the  ufe  to  the  aca- 
demy of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
founded  by  himfelf ; it  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  8 

This  picture  is  an  affemblage  of  beauties,  en- 
gaging to  every  eye ; it  fpeaks  to  the  mind  in 
its  expreffion,  delicacy,  and  aCtion ; and  no  lefs 
to  the  heart,  in  the  graces,  the  foftnefs,  and 
tendernefs,  which  {trike  even  into  the  moft  minute 
circumftances.  Here  St.  Jerom  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen do  not  {land  apart  from  the  principal  fub- 
jeCt,  as  in  almoft  all  the  Italian  pictures  : St. 
Jerom’s  aufterity,  and  Mary  Magdalen’s  amorous 
calt,  with  the  infant  Jefus  playing  with  her  tref- 
fes,  fpread  a feeling  throughout  the  whole  piece, 
which  pleafes  the  more,  as  perceivable  only  to 
an  intelligent  examination.  Innumerable  copies 
and  engravings  have  been  made  of  this  wonderful 
performance,  and  though  by  the  belt  hands,  not 
one  has  been  able  to  hit  Mary’s  fmile : in  moft 
of  the  copies,  that  ravifhing  fmile  is  degene- 
rated into  a fneer. 

Another  diftinguiflied  piece  by  the  fame  mafter, 
in  the  churches  of  Parma,  is  the  Virgin  alia  Scu~ 
della , or  with  the  porringer,  at  the  Rochettini  •,  the 
figures  to  me  appeared  of  the  fliorteft,  but  every 
thing  elfe  befpeaks  Correggio.  By  way  of  fecuring 
the  veftry  keeper’s  fee  from  ftrangers,  who  would 
fee  this  piece,  it  is  hidden  under  a prepofterous 
daubing,  which  lets  down  into  the  body  of  the 
Vol.  I,  | altar. 
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altar,  but  intercepts  the  air  from  the  painting  over 
which  it  hangs  ; and  thus  the  moifture  of  the  wall, 
fettling  on  this  pretty  performance,  muft  halters 
its  decay. 

At  the  time  of  our  being  at  Parma,  one  of  its 
principal  wonders  was  Madame  Ifabella,  daughter 
to  the  infant  Don  Philip.  In  this  princefs,  whofe 
hand  had  been  promifed  to  the  eldelt  of  the  arch- 
dukes, Ihone  all  the  graces  which  charmed 
in  the  mailer-pieces  that  Hood  round  her  cra- 
dle (a)\  graces  heightened  by  talents  in  all  the 
agreeable  arts,  and  by  no  llender  improvements 
in  iblid  literature  : fhe  relided  at  the  palace  Giar- 
dino.  The  hereditary  prince,  with  a governor 
and  preceptor  appointed  in  France  (M.  de  Ke- 
raglio  and  the  Abbe  de  Condillac)  lived  by  him- 
felf  in  the  palace  of  Parma ; whillt  the  infant, 
their  father,  refided  at  Colorno,  having  with  him 
M.  du  Tillot,  his  cabinet  minifter,  who,  as  he 
was  born  in  Spain  of  French  parents,  poffeffes  the 
charadleriftical  merits  of  both  nations.  Among, 
the  fuite  of  the  court  at  Colorno,  was  a complete 
company  of  French  players. 

Mr.  Addifon  in  his  travels  into  Italy,  defcants 
on  the  expenfivenefs  of  thefe  little  courts,  like 
an  Englifhman,  blaming  it  as  deftruiftive  to  peo- 
ple, who  Ihould  be  the  happier  for  having  their 
fovereign  among  them..  He  would,  perhaps,  have 
reafoned  otherwife,  had  it  occurred  to  him  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  thefe  fame  people  un- 
der a fovereign,  who  buried  all  the  money  he  got 
from  them. 

( a)  Una  cmnss  furrifuit  Vi meres * 

From 
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From  Parma  toColorno  the  price  of  poftchaifes  is 
quadrupled  ; I would  not  make  any  great  enquiry 
about  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  apparent  exadlion. 
This  palace,  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  name 
of  San  Severino,  and  embellifhed.in  the  wars  of 
Lewis  XII.  is  more  remarkable  for  its  fituation 
than  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  conftrudtion. 
In  the  laft  Italian  war,  the  Auftrians  had  their 
head-quarters  here  ; in  what  condition  they  left 
both  the  palace  and  the  gardens  is  eafily  ima- 
gined. 

In  the  gardens  are  two  antique  coloiles  (a). 
That  which  was  leaft  mutilated  has  been  repaired, 
and  at  prefent  Hands  in  the  center  of  a grafs-plat 
on  a pedeftal  proportioned  to  its  ftature.  Having 
in  this  infulated  pofition  no  other  ground  than  the 
circumambient  air,  the  black  and  gloffy  furface  of 
the  touch-ftone,  of  which  it  is  made,  is  hardly 
perceivable  by  the  eye.  The  other  coloffus  ftill 
lies  in  the  adjoining  plat,  wanting  a like  re- 
pair. This  reprefents  a naked  youth  in  the  em- 
braces of  a little  fatyr,  (training  to  lay  his  right- 
hand  over  the  youth’s  right  hip,  and  his  other 
hand  griping  the  left  hip.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fine  proportion  of  the  principal  figure  *,  that 
of  the  fatyr  is  diminutive,  and  the  countenance  is 
mean  and  fordid,  but  full  of  fire  and  expreflion. 
A pretty  good  defign  of  this  piece  is  among  the 
ornaments  in  the  frontifpiece  of  Abbe  Barthes’s 
diflertation,  of  which  I gave  an  account  in  the 
article  of  Turin. 

( a)  Thefe  two  colofies  were  found  laft  century,  on  the 
mount  Palatine  at  Rome.  See  M.  Biandiini  Palazzo  dP  Ce- 
/ art,  where  they  are  engraved. 
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In  our  way  to  Parma  we  pafled  through  Borga- 
San-Donino,  a fmall  place  dignified  with  an  epif- 
copal  fee.  On  the  outfide  of  its  cathedral’s  great 
door,  which  indeed  is  common  to  mofl  of  the 
cathedrals  in  Lombardy,  are  two  marble  lions, 
not  every  where  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  either 
fquatting,  or  railed  on  their  fore  paws,  according 
to  the  fculp tor’s  fancy.  The  greater  part  are 
moftly  prior  to  the  revival  of  arts  in  Italy.  The 
great  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Borgo  is  a Puri- 
fication, by  an  artift  of  the  Bologna  fchool ; the 
two  turtle  doves  are  in  a balket,  covered  with 
a linen  cloth;  a boy  lifts  up  a corner  of  it, 
and  holds  out  his  finger  at  them,  which  they 
peck  at. 

The  fovereign’s  palaces  at  Parma  and  Placentia 
are  only  half  finifhed  plans,  which,  if  lefs  enorm- 
ous, would  unqueftionably  have  been  completed. 

REGGIO  and  MODENA. 

Thefe  cities  which,  fo  long  ago  as  in  the  reign 
of  Theodofius,  St.  Ambrofe  termed  femirutarum 
urbium  cadavera. , were  fince  deftroyed  by  thofe 
fwarms  of  barbarians  who  over-ran  Italy  under 
that  prince’s  fucceffors  (b).  On  the  profpedt  of 

(a)  Epijl . ad  FauJUn . 

(b)  I fometimes  place  at  the  head  of  the  articles,  the  ac- 
counts which,  for  my  private  ufe,  I had  extra&ed  from  the 
very  learned,  and  very  difFufe  Leandro  Alberti.  Thefe  fu- 
perficial  ilri&ures  concerning  countries,  with  which  one  is 
not  yet  acquainted,  are  to  travellers,  and  thofe  who  read  their 
narratives,  like  a word  fpoken  by  the  by,  concerning  the  com- 
pany in  an  afiembly,  where  one  happens  to  be  for  the  firft 
time, 

an 
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an  univerfal  peace,  expected  from  Charlemain’s 
p-overnment,  the  defcendants  of  the  former  inha- 
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bitants  of  thefe  cities  returned  and  rebuilt  them : 
they  had  been  left  in  fuch  a ruinous  condition, 
that  it  was  thought  belt  to  rebuild  Modena  in 
a more  convenient  fite  than  where  it  had  flood 
before.  Through  induflry  and  populoufnefs,  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  their  country  and  freedom, 
they  foon  became  wealthy,  flourifhing,  and  mar- 
tial (a).  Under  the  anarchy  which  followed,  the 
condition  of  thefe  cities  and  the  petty  neighbour- 
ing flates,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ancient  La~ 
tium  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Every  city  was  a flate  by  itfelf,  ever  embroiled 
with  its  neighbours,  and  often  rent  by  fadions 
and  intefline  divifions.  If  none  of  thefe  flates 
could,  like  Rome,  acquire  a dominion,  it  was  un- 
queflionably  owing  to  their  people’s  never  lofing 
fight  of  the  ballance  of  power,  herein  more  po- 
litic than  the  neighbours  of  ancient  Rome*,  this 
was  the  capital  concern  abforbing  all  fufpicions, 
rivalries,  animofities,  and  private  interefls.  In 
this  anarchy  Modena  and  Reggio  aded  a part. 

(a)  Thefe  cities  likewife  owed  part  of  their  profperity  to 
the  laws  which  they  made  for  themfelves  at  that  jun&ure. 
Among  thofe  which  Modena  laid  down  to  itfelf  in  1225  .vas 
one,  revived  a few  years,  ago,  by  England,  and  a general 
law  it  ought  to  be  in  all  countries  which  have  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  at  heart.  This  law  appointed  a jury,  on 
whofe  eftimate  any  proprietor  of  one  or  more  large  parcels 
of  land,  might,  by  purchafe  or  exchange,  acquire  the  fmall 
parcels  which  either  bordered  on,  or  feparated  his  pofteffions. 
By  this  wife  meafure,  every  farm  being  as  one  field,  both  to 
the  owner’s  eye  and  the  farmer’s  tillage,  the  limits  of  poffef- 
fions  became  more  fixed  and  certain,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  infinitely  more  eafy. 

I 3 Being 
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Being  moftly  governed  by  citizens  of  their  own, 
whofe  authority  they  ufed  to  fhake  off  on  every 
little  umbrage,  they  fucceflively  transferred  them- 
felves  to  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Milan,  but 
whofe  governors  they  either  expelled  or  affaffmated 
on  the  firft  difcontent.  The  authors  of  thefe  abrupt 
revolutions  are  commemorated  in  their  annals  a- 
mong  their  worthies.  At  length  Julius  II.  hav- 
ing wreiled  them  from  Alphonfo  d’Efte,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  this  duke  recovered  them,  whilft  Rome 
was  befieged  by  Charles  V.  They  ftill  belong  to 
the  houfe  of  Efte,  by  grant  from  Clement  VIII. 
when  he  re-united  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  Hate. 

The  territory  of  thefe  cities,  is  a fertile  plain 
. watered  by  the  Po,  the  Panaro,  the  Secchia,  and 
Lenza,  and  every  where  planted  in  almoft  a con- 
tinual quincunx,  with  ftately  elms,  and  on  each 
one  or  two  large  vines.  The  extremities  of  thefe 
fpreading  vines  reaching  fo  as  to  be  interlaced, 
form,  in  every  interval,  an  ample  garland,  the 
natural  prominence  of  which  in  the  middle,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  gave  the  firft  hint  of  thofe 
garlands  or  feftoons  among  the  onaments  of  archi- 
tecture. The  land  thus  Ihaded  by  thefe  trees  and 
fufpended  vines,  is  tilled  and  fowed : when  I ufed 
to  fay  that  this  was  the  very  way  to  have  both  bad 
vines  and  bad  grounds,  the  anfwer  was,  that  it 
had  always  been  the  way,  and  that  the  ground 
was  too  moift  and  cold  for  the  vine ; and  on  my 
replying  this  was  making  the  ground  ftill  more 
cold  and  moift  for  the  grain,  I had  the  firft  reafon 
over  again.  4 
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We  were  told  that  it  has  been  a cuftom,  a- 
inong  the  vintagers,  time  out  of  mind,  when  they 
are  gathering  grapes  on  thefe  trees  near  a road, 
to  fpew  out  at  all  who  pafs  by,  without  minding 
fex  or  rank,  all  the  foul  language  and  ribaldry, 
ufed  in  the  mod;  abandoned  places.  An  omiffion 
<of  thefe  vociferations  would  be  accounted  a neg- 
le<5t  of  their  privileges  ; and  fome  who  otherwife 
are  difcrete  and  well  behaved,  conform  to  this 
cuftom,  which  began  with  their  vineyards  ; at  lead: 
in  Horace  we  meet  with  the  character  of  one  of 
thefe  foul  mouthed  vintagers. 

Durus 

Vendemiator  & inviffus,  cut  f<zpe  viator 
Cejjijfet , magna  compellans  voce  cucullum. 

Luigi  Tranfillo’s  Stanzas,  called  il  Vendemiatcre 
are  known  all  over  Italy.  The  poet  has  heaped 
together  all  the  fcurrilities  and  obfcenities  ufed 
by  thefe  vintagers.  This  is  not  unlike  the 
new  kind  of  poetry  which,  to  the  great  dilhonour 
of  Phoebus  and  the  mufes,  has  got  footing  in 
France  of  late  years,  by  the  name  of  Jlyle  Poijfard , 
Billinfgate  ftyle. 

What  little  commerce  remains  in  the  territories 
of  Modena  accrues  from  their  fairs,  and  being 
by  their  fttuation  a ftaple  for  thofe  of  Bolfena, 
Sinigaglia,  and  Alexandria,  which  are  the  mod: 
frequented  in  all  Italy.  The  French  woollen 
goods  here  keep  up  a competition  with  thofe  of 
England  ; the  manufactures  of  Lyons  are  prefered 
to  all  foreign  filks,  except  the  Englifh  mohairs ; 
none  but  Swifs  and  Silefia  linens  are  efteemed 
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there.  The  coarfer  woollens  and  linens  for  the" 
lower  fort  of  people  come  from  Bergamo. 

At  Reggio  and  Modena  are  feveral  grand  pieces 
of  painting,  particularly  the  fovereign’s  rich  col- 
lection in  his  palace,  but  which  we  did  not  fee. 
Over  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Reggio 
is  placed  a capital  picture  by  Annibal  Carracho; 
but  in  fo  bad  a light,  and  the  colouring  fo  de- 
graded, that  we  could  fcarce  difcern  it.  At  the 
cathedral  of  Modena  we  faw  a painting  as  wrong- 
ly placed  and  in  as  bad  a light,  yet  better  preferved, 
though  its  tints  in  general  feem  to  have  fuffered 
not  a little  from  the  air  of  the  great  door,  to 
which  it  is  direCtly  expofed  the  fubjeCt  is  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nature  itfelf  is 
eminently  difplayed  in  the  numerous  figures  that 
compofe  it  j but  a noble  and  fublime  nature,  re- 
plete with  that  myftery  by  which  all  the  perfonages 
in  the  piece  are  engaged  I could  not  but  particu- 
larly admire  the  aClion  of  a young  attendant  of  the 
high-prieft.  The  two  turtle  doves  are  placed  facing 
him  on  a ftool*,  a child  is  wantonly  teazing  them 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  which  the  youth  looks  at 
with  a fly  attention  ; his  age,  his  air,  his  looks 
Ihew  that  he  would  willingly  join  in  the  (port, 
were  he  not  withheld  by  his  veflure,  the  pre- 
fence of  the  high-prieft,  and  the  ceremony  in 
which  he  has  the  honour  of  officiating.  Our 
poftillion  told  us  that  it  was  a Guido  ; the  mafter 
of  our  inn  aflured  us  that  the  artift  was  Pelegrino, 
an  eminent  painter  of  Modena ; and  a prieft, 
whom  we  met  with  in  the  church,  gave  his  ho- 
nour that  it  was  done  by  Raphael : for  in  Italy 
every  common  man  is  at  leaft  an  amatore ; and 
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1 obferved  that  our  poftillion  viewed  the  above 
painting  with  no  lefs  attention,  pleafure,  and  feel- 
ing than  we  ourfelves. 

He  would  likewife,  by  all  means,  be  one  of 
the  company  when  we  went  to  lee  the  famous 
Secchia.  This  is  a pail  almoft  covered  with  iron ; 
it  is  perceived  by  the  light  of  a taper,  hanging 
by  a ftrong  chain  to  the  roof  of  a dark  Gothic 
tower ; the  palfage  to  which  is  through  feveral 
gates,  which  are  very  carefully  Ihut  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  pail  is  the  trophy  of 
an  advantage  gained  by  the  Modenefe  over  the 
Bolognefe,  within  the  very  walls  of  Bologna,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Talfoni’s  cele- 
brated poem,  which  was  firft  printed  at  Paris  un- 
der the  author’s  infpeCtion,  has  made  known  to 
all  the  learned  world,  the  great  value  the  Mo- 
denefe place  on  this  trophy. 

To  begin  with  Reggio,  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
fuch  as  Modena,  Bologna,  Padua,  &c.  have  on 
each  fide  of  the  ftreets  a range  of  porticos  or 
piazzas,  on  which  the  firft  ftory  of  the  houfes  pro- 
jects. Thefe  porticos  are  a continued  Ihelter 
from  the  fun  and  rain ; but  ill.  They  are  of  no 
ornament  to  the  cities,  varying  in  form  and  height 
almoft  at  every  houfe,  and  very  few  with  any 
of  the  rules  or  ornaments  of  architecture ; 
2d.  The  ftreets,  being  left  for  carriages  and 
beafts  of  burden,  are  never  fwept,  nor  the  leaft 
care  taken  of  the  pavement,  lo  that  in  many 
places  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  is  a common 
fewer,  or  quagmire,  which  it  is  no  body’s  bufinefs 
to  have  cleaned  •,  3d.  Thefe  porticos  make  the 
ftreets  very  dangerous  at  dulk,  and  at  night  im- 
practicable. 
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practicable,  efpecially  in  a country  where,  from 
private  revenge,  murders  are  fo  frequent. 

Reggio,  though  built  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
tolerably  clean,  whereas  Modena  is  perpetually 
foul  and  dirty ; and  this  unwholefome  inconveni- 
ency  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  and  a 
canal  which  joins  this  city  to  the  Panaro.  Taffoni 
himfelf,  though  a native  of  Modena,  calls  it  by 
way  of  antonomafia.  La  Citta  Fetente , i.  e.  the 
(linking  city,  and  another  Italian  poet  gives  this 
defcription  of  it. 

Modena  e una  citta  di  Lombardia 
Fra' l Pannaro  e la  Secchia , in  un  pat  am , 
Dove  fi  fmerda  ogni  Fedel  chrijliano 
Che  s’  abbate  a pajjar  per  quefta  via. 

i.  e.  Modena  is  a city  of  Lombardy,  in  a 
mire  between  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  where 
every  good  chriftian  who  happens  to  pafs  this 
way,  is  fure  to  be  befouled. 

Amidft  the  filth  and  ordures  of  this  city,  craJfiF 
que  fub  aerey  have  been  born  feveral  perfons  of  very 
great  eminence  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  fuch  as 
cardinal  Sadolet,  Sigonius,  Molza,  Caftelvetro, 
Tafioni,  Fulvio  Tefti,  Muratori,  who  have  all 
immortalized  themfelves  by  poetry  or  excellent 
pieces  of  hiflory  and  criticifm  ; Fallopius,  one  of 
the  firft  anatomifts  in  Europe,  and  Barozzi  no  lefs 
celebrated  for  his  architecture.  The  little  town  of 
Corregio  which  Hands  on  the  Lenza,  between 
Reggio  and  Modena,  is  famous  for  giving  birth  to 
that  painter,  who  adopted  its  name. 
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The  fituatlon  of  this  city  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  Reggio  and  Modena,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Appennine,  from  whence  iffue  many  brooks 
and  rivulets,  which  having  no  very  fettled  courfe, 
fertilize  the  foil  by  fucceffive  fediments,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fill  the  air  with  noxious  exha- 
lations. 

Amidfl  thefe  waters,  before  we  reached  Bologna, 
we  were  Ihewn  the  little  ifland  where  Auguftus, 
in  conjunction  with  Mark  Anthony  and  Lepidus, 
formed  that  triumvirate,  which,  by  ways  known 
only  to  himfelf,  raifed  him  to  the  empire  of  the 
univerfe. 

Bologna  was  conquered  from  the  Etrufci  by 
the  Boii  of  Gaul*,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bdiona , and  afterwards  from  the  Gauls  by  the 
Romans,  who  ftrengthened  it  with  numerous  co- 
lonies : under  the  firft  emperors  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  twelve  cities.  Anthony,  in  the  war  to  which  the 
triumvirate  abovementioned  put  an  end,  had 
made  it  his  place  of  arms.  In  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  upon  its  taking  fome  Heps  towards  liberty, 
Gratian,  to  check  fuch  practices,  built  a citadel : 
but  this  occafioned  frefh  commotions,  which  how- 
ever were  feverely  chaftifed  by  Theodofius,  who 
deftroyed  the  city  and  put  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants to  the  fword. 

Theodofius  the  younger  rebuilt  it;  afterwards  it 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards,  and 
from  them  palled  to  Charlemain’s  empire ; at 
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length  it  fignalized  itfelf  in  the  general  anarchy^ 
into  which  Italy  ran  under  that  emperor’s  defcen- 
dants.  During  the  four  centuries,  which  this 
confufed  ftate  of  violence  laited,  and  amidft  all 
the  evils  and  calamities  which  are  the  neceffary 
effect  and  confequence  of  fuch  convulfions,  it  in- 
creafed  in  largenefs,  power,  and  riches.  In  the , 
courfeof  the  13  th  century  it  conquered  part  of  Ro- 
mania, fubjedted  the  Modenefe,  fupported  a three 
years  war  againft  the  Venetians,  who  attacked  it  with 
an  army  of  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  men.  Its 
claim  to  the  Modenefe,  and  the  wars  to  which 
that  claim  gave  rife,  were  founded  on  a diploma, 
by  which  Theodofius  II.  on  eredting  the  univer- 
fity  of  Bologna,  granted  it  a part  of  the  territory 
of  Modena.  That  inftrument  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ancient  infcription,  very  badly  imitated, 
and  placed  by  the  Bolognefe  in  St.  Petronius’s 
church.  This  ipurious  voucher,  the  Modenefe 
combated  with  another  of  the  like  ftamp  *,  and 
on  this  foundation  it  is,  that  Bologna,  to  this 
very  day,  attributes  the  inftitution  of  its  univer- 
fity  to  Theodofius  II.  Such  was  the  turbulency  of 
thofe  times,  that  in  all  its  annals,  not  two  fuc- 
ceffive  years  are  to  be  found,  during  which  it  has 
continued,  under  the  like  form  of  government, 
in  a voluntary  or  forced  fubmiflion  to  mailers  of 
its  own  election,  or  whom  it  was  under  a neceflity 
of  receiving. 

Its  law  fchools  were,  in  a twofold  fenfe,  its 
palladium , drawing  thither,  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, ten  or  twelve  thoufand  ftudents,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years ; and  thefe 
fiery  youths  were  the  more  diipofed  to  fecond  the 
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refolutions,  and  political  views  of  the  council  of 
Bologna,  its  chief  offices  being  filled  by  the  pro- 
feflbrs. 

The  popes  often  exercifed  the  fovereignty  over 
this  city,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  but  amidft 
fuch  difturbances  and  revolutions,  they  never  could 
fecure  themfelves  the  fteady  poffeflion  of  it.  This 
miracle  was  referved  for  Julius  II.  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  characters  in  all  modern  hiftory. 
The  terrible  afpeCt,  in  which  he  fhewed  himfelf 
to  the  people  of  Bologna,  at  his  public  entry  in- 
to this  city  on  St.  Martin’s  day  1 506,  wrought  fo 
powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  this  mutinous 
people,  as  to  fix  their  variations  and  reduce 
them  to  the  papal  government.  Michael  An- 
gelo, who  accompanied  the  pope  in  this  ex- 
pedition, transfufed  all  the  indignation  and  fierce- 
nefs  which  inflamed  this  pontiff’s  countenance 
on  that  occafion,  into  the  bronze  ftatue  which 
he  left  them  •,  fo  that  it  had  more  the  air  of  a 
thundering  Jupiter,  than  a pontiff  giving  his  be- 
nediction. It  was  pulled  down  and  reduced  to 
powder  in  the  laft  ftruggles  of  expiring  liberty. 
Since  that  time  Bologna,  once  fo  turbulent  and 
untraCtable,  now  quiet  and  fubmiffive,  enjoys,  un- 
der the  (lender  umbrage  of  the  church,  a re- 
mainder of  liberty,  which  it  has  never  made  the 
leaft  attempt  to  abufe.  By  the  conditions  of  this 
liberty  it  is  intitled  to  nominate  an  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  and  keep  an  ambaffador  in  ordinary  at  the 
pope’s  court  j no  citadel  is  to  be  built ; and  the 
effects  and  poffeffions  of  its  inhabitants  are  not 
liable  to  confifcation.  Thefe  flipulations,  equal- 
ly advantageous  to  the  pope  and  the  Bolognefe, 
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exhibit  the  condition  of  thofe  petty  ftates,  whtch, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  majejiatem  populi  Ro- 
mani comiter  obfervabant.  Leo  X.  induced  by  a 
very  wife  policy,  made  choice  of  this  city  for  the 
interview  between  him  and  Francis  I.  for  fettlino- 

O 

the  concordat.  Here  likewife,  fourteen  years  after, 
Clement  VII.  crowned  Charles  V.  and  in  1543, 
Paul  III.  held  two  interviews  with  the  fame  em- 
peror. The  refidence  of  fplendid  courts  at  Bo- 
logna, and  the  connections  which  fuch  refidence 
formed  between  the  Bolognefe  and  the  French  and 
German  courtiers,  taught  the  former  to  obey, 
ihewing  them  in  the  nobility  perfons  much  their 
fuperiors,  who  valued  themfelves  on  obedience, 
and  even  accounted  it  an  honour. 

Bologna  is  at  prefent  divided  between  a com- 
monalty, not  at  all  famed  for  induftry,  and  a 
nobility,  who  cannot  boaft  of  their  wealth,  fome 
houfes  excepted  ; and  whofe  magnificence,  Roman 
like,  goes  no  farther  than  a Ilately  palace  and  a 
fhowy  equipage.  This  nobility,  all  attached  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  by  reafon  of  the  advantages 
expeCted  from  it,  form  a very  numerous  body, 
of  which  part  owes  its  origin  to  the  former 
anarchy,  and  the  other  to  grants  from  em- 
perors. Charles  V.  particularly  created  two  hun- 
dred knights  on  occafion  of  his  coronation  at  Bo- 
logna ; profefibrfhips  and  trade  were  the  nurfery 
of  this  body,  and  it  is  kept  up  and  renewed  by 
the  fame  means  and  the  fame  devices  by  which 
nobility  is  obtained  in  all  countries.  Among  the 
families  moil  known  to  ftrangers  by  the  dignities 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  it  is  fufficient  to  name 
the  Ludovici,  Buon-compagni,  Lambertini,  Ben- 
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tivogli,  Pepoli,  Azzolini,  Graffi,  Davia,  Spada, 
Riari,  Campeggi,  Monti,  Aldrovandi,  Malvezzi, 
Marfigli,  &c. 

Bologna  owed  its  firft  wealth  and  greatnefs  to 
manufa&ures  of  different  kinds  i and  at  prefent 
very  confiderable  quantities  of  filks  are  wrought 
by  hydraulic  machines,  which  make  the  workman- 
fhip  more  eafy  and  expeditious.  The  far  greater 
part  of  thefe  filks  go  to  France  and  England. 
As  for  the  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Bologna,  their 
chief  vent  is  in  Germany.  Its  ratafia,  faufages 
and  mortadeilos  are  known  all  over  the  uni- 
verfe  *,  thefe  are  the  elixir  of  the  produce  of 
the  Bolognefe  ; that  is,  of  the  brandies  diflilled 
from  all  the  wine  of  its  growth,  beyond  what 
is  referved  for  confumption,  and  of  the  very  nu- 
merous herds  which  cover  its  p allures.  Hemp 
is  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  products  of  this 
foil,  and  would  be  the  moil  advantageous  to  the 
inhabitants,  did  it  employ  any  of  the  home  manu- 
factures ; but  almoft  the  whole  of  it  is  exported 
without  bleaching,  very  badly  dreffed,  and  dog 
cheap  for  want  of  vent.  Scarce  is  it  ufed  in  fome 
very  coarfe  kinds  of  linen  for  the  populace.  Its 
pafllve  trade  for  cloth,  linen,  and  filks,  is  on  the 
fame  footing  as  at  Modena  and  Reggio.  The 
trading  houfes  lay  their  chief  ftrefs  on  the  fairs 
of  Italy,  which  they  pun&ually  follow. 

Bologna  is  built  with  piazza’s  like  Modena  and 
Reggio,  and  has  the  fame  nuifances  and  inconve- 
niences. Its  moft  confiderable  edifice  is  the 
public  palace,  in  which  refided  the  popes  and  fo- 
vereigns  during  the  interviews  above-mentioned  : 
at  prefent  the  legate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ma- 
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giftracy  are  lodged  there : it  likewife  contains  the 
principal  courts  of  juftice.  Before  it  is  a large  ir- 
regular fquare,  one  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  its 
front,  which  is  anfwered  by  that  of  St.  Petronius’s 
church.  It  was  in  this  fquare  that  flood  Michael 
Angelo’s  flatue  of  Julius  II.  which  has  been  re- 
placed by  a cololTal  Neptune,  by  John  of  Bologna, 
which  mothers  ftriftly  charge  their  zi  telle  (girls) 
not  to  look  at.  It  decorates  a fountain,  the  jets 
or  fpouts  of  which  are  of  a meannefs  'very  feldom 
feen  in  Italy,  in  things  of  this  kind.  St.  Petro- 
nius’s church,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  nave,  fur- 
paffes  any  in  Bologna ; in  it  is  the  famous  Meri- 
dian, by  which  Dominic  Caffini  made  his  fortune. 
It  has  been  renewed  in  this  century,  and  this  re- 
newal is  commemorated  by  a very  pompous  in- 
fcription.  All  the  other  churches  of  Bologna 
have  only  a nave,  with  fome  chapels  along  the 
fide  walls,  or  in  the  manner  of  outworks.  Were  all 
thefe  churches  equal  in  bignefs  to  that  of  St.  Petro- 
nius,  Bologna  could  not  contain  them  *,  for  within 
its  circuit,  which  is  but  about  five  miles,  are  a 
hundred  and  eighty  confecrated  buildings,  bafi- 
lics  or  parochial  churches,  together  with  thofe 
of  religious  houfes,  and  chapels  of  brotherhoods. 
The  cathedral,  which  has  been  intirely  rebuilt  in 
the  modern  flyle,  is  juft  finifhed,  together  with  its 
ftately  portal,  ereCted  from  defigns  of  Torregiani, 
by  means  of  funds  given  or  procured  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  Bologna  has  feveral  very  rich  monafte- 
ries.  One  of  them,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
had  given  fome  lands  under  an  odd  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgement, mentioned  by  Muratori  in  his 
inquiries  into  the  donations  bequeathed  a Livello . 
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At  dinner,  on  the  feftival  of  the  patron  of  the  abbey, 
the  tenant  ufed  to  come  up  to  the  abbot  with  a 
covered  porringer,  in  which  was  a pullet  boiled 
in  rice  •,  then  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  porringer,  he 
waved  it  under  the  good  father’s  nofe  and  moved  off 
with  his  pullet,  only  the  fmeli  of  it  being  the 
abbot’s  due. 

The  principal  ornament  of  Bologna  would  be  its 
many  palaces,  were  they  not  generally  buried  by  thole 
Blocking  piazzas.  A theatre  was  building  here,  in< 
fulated  on  every  fide  : no  modern  building  of  that 
kind  has  come  in  my  way  which  is  comparable  to  it 
for  the  outlide  decorations ; and  for  the  difpolition 
within,  it  has  been  formed  from  whatever  ancient 
and  modern  times  afford,  moft  adapted  and  fuit- 
able  to  the  purpofe  of  the  ftructure,  not  exclud- 
ing decorations,  which  are  diftributed  with  equal 
tafte  and  oeconomy.  Should  Paris  ever  think  of 
embellifhing  itfelf  with  a new  theatre,  it  could  not 
have  a better  model. 

But  the  preference  of  Bologna  with  regard  to 
public  foundations,  whether  modern,  or  perhaps 
ancient,  confift;  in  its  celebrated  institute.  The 
fciences  and  arts  are  afiembled  together  in  one  of  the 
fineft  palaces  in  the  city,  and  connected,  as  I may 
fay,  by  a large  and  well  chofen  library  in  all  facul- 
ties : here  is  whatever  the  citizens’s  intereft,  and  the 
foreigner’s  curiofity  can  defire.  Its  aftronomical  ob- 
fervatory  is  furnifhed  with  the  beft  inftruments : 
anatomy  has  an  amphitheatre  in  which  are  the 
ftatues  of  the  moft  ancient  and  modern  phyfici- 
ans,  and  a fpacious  room  filled  with  a complete 
fet  of  anatomical  pieces  in  wax  : painting  and 
iculpture,  befides  a moft  convenient  apartment 
Yol.  I.  K for 
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for  the  ftudy  and  praCtice  of  thofe  arts,  have  two 
large  rooms  full  of  models  of  the  moft  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  taken  from  their  originals : 
the  pupils  of  architecture  have  a hall  crowded 
with  defigns  and  models  of  the  find!  pieces,  an- 
cient and  modern,  among  which  are  all  the  obe- 
iifks  of  Rome.  This  affemblage  of  ftudies,  in 
every  branch,  is  farther  enriched  with  curious 
mufeums  of  antiques  and  natural  hiftory.  Now 
imagine  all  thefe  advantages  heightened  by  the 
voice,  and  the  leCtures  of  able  profeffors  in  every 
art  and  every  fcience  •,  and  this  -gives  an  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  this  foundation,  which  holds 
the  greater  part  of  its  riches  from  Benedict  XIV ’s 
love  to  his  country,  where  his  family,  fo  early  as 
the  13th  century,  was  in  high  reputation  by  the 
talents  of  Sarafmo  de’  Lambertini,  whom  the 
Modenefe  invited  from  Bologna  to  be  their  Pode- 
ftate. 

It  was  that  illuftrious  pope  who  furnillied  the 
obfervatory  with  inftruments  executed,  on  his  or- 
ders, by  the  moft  fldlful  Englilh  artifts  ; it  was  he 
who  employed  Hercules  Lelli  to  make  the  waxen 
collection  of  anatomical  pieces.  Abbe  count 
Farfetti,  a Venetian,  having  afked  his  leave  to  take 
models  of  the  ftneft  antiques  in  Rome,  he  granted 
it,  on  condition  he  ftiould  caufe  two  copies  to  be 
made  of  every  piece,  referving  the  choice  to  him- 
felf  but  the  price  to  the  count ; which  having 
been  punctually  performed,  the  pope  law  himfelf 
poffeiTed  of  an  invaluable  collection  both  for  com- 
pleteness and  execution.  This  munificent  patriot 
lent  it  away  to  Bologna,  where,  even  in  a literal 
fenfe,  it  fills  three  large  apartments  of  the  in- 
stitute. 
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Stitute.  It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  it  may  be  diftri- 
buted  in  other  apartments,  which  it  will  embel- 
lifh  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  value : the 
whole  being  thus  crowded  together,  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a warehoufe  ; befides,  a 
fine  ftatue  is  no  where  mifplaced. 

The  Inftitute’s  library  is  another  no  lefs  fplen- 
did  monument  of  Benedict's  favour  to  fcience. 
On  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate  he.  left  it  his 
private  library,  with  a great  many  memoirs  and 
collections  of  his  own  hand  writing.  In  running 
over  thefe  memoirs,  I accidentally  lighted  on 
thofe  which  he  had  from  his  priefts,  when  arch- 
bifhop  of  Bologna.  Each  lubjeft  in  them  is  cha- 
raCterifed  in  two  words.  Several  I faw  of  raoft  re- 
markable energy,  w'hich  prove  that  he  would 
thoroughly  know  thofe  whom  he  employed. 

The  favours  which  fovereigns  are  defirous  of 
from  the  pope,  form  a fettled  correfpondence  be- 
tween them  and  Rome,  by  which  the  popes 
are  often  confiderable  gainers,  and  common  popes 
turn  the  produce  to  the  profit  of  their  family  or 
favourites : Benedict  XIV.  being  as  far  from  any 
interefted  views  for  his  relations,  as  he  had  been 
for  himfelf  in  his  private  life,  the  foreign  minifters 
had  no  fattening  on  him,  fo  that  at  length  they 
bethought  themfelves  of  attacking  him  by  his 
curious  fondnefs  for  books.  France  being  more 
in  the  way  of  fupplying  this  tafte  than  any  o- 
ther  power,  fpared  nothing  for  its  gratification  ; 
all  the  Louvre  editions,  ancient  and  modern,  le 
Jai’s  Polyglot,  the  Byfantine  hiftory,  the  collec- 
tions of  councils,  the  great  works  of  facred  and 
profane  literature,  ^together  with  every  valuable 
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production  of  French  typography,  were  fent  to 
Rome  by  loads,  and  in  the  neateft  and  moft  curi- 
ous bindings.  The  pope  received  them  with  tran- 
Iport,  and  after  entertaining  himfelf  with  them  for 
a few  months,  fent  them  away  to  Bologna.  Whe- 
ther no  exaCt  account  was  kept  in  France  of 
the  invoices,  and  the  particulars  of  each,  or  whe- 
ther the  intereft  of  booklellers  had  a hand  in  the 
miftake  •,  the  fame  books  were  fometimes  fent 
twice,  fo  that  the  Inftitute’s  library  has  duplicates 
of  feveral  of  the  moft  valuable.  The  example 
of  France  was  followed  by  other  powers  ; Eng- 
land itfelf  joined  in  this  contribution,  which  all 
terminated  in  the  advantage  of  the  Inftitute.  Be- 
nedict XIV.  farther  left  to  it,  at  his  death,  his 
whole  remainder  of  books,  obfervations,  and  col- 
lections. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  Inftitute,  Bologna 
had  a library  in  the  public  palace,  which  has 
fince  been  added  to  that  of  the  Inftitute,  where 
now  is  feen  a treafure,  particularly  adapted  to  it. 
This  treafure  is  a complete  collection,  in  near 
two  hundred  large  folios,  of  all  die  famous  Al- 
drovandi’s  works  relating  to  Natural  Hiftory ; it 
confifts  of  coloured  defigns  of  foflils,  plants,  and 
animals,  performed  by  the  belt  draughtfmen  of  the 
kind,  and  under  the  infpeCtion  of  Aldrovandi 
himfelf,  who  has  added  particular  defcriptions 
and  remarks.  What  eftimate  can  be  made  of  a 
treafure  of  this  nature,  when  all  other  taftes  ihall 
be  loft  in  that  for  Natural  Hiftory  ! 

A traveller  muft  be  blind  to  omit  feeing  at 
Bologna  the  tower  de  gli  Afinelii,  and  the  famous 
Garifenda , which,  however,  is  nothing  compar- 
able 
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able  to  the  tower  of  Pifa.  Thefe  brick  towers 
are  very  common  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and 
Tufcany  •,  having  been  domeftic  citadels,  which, 
in  the  times  of  anarchy,  were  equally  necefiary 
both  to  the  peaceable  and  the  turbulent  citizens. 
If  there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  it  is 
the  quality  of  the  mortar  or  cement.  Bricks  are 
the  moft  common  materials  in  Italy  for  all  kinds 
of  edifices  -,  the  largefl  churches,  the  greateft  pa- 
laces are  brick  ; Hone,  like  marble,  being  no  far- 
ther made  ufe  of  than  as  facings.  The  French 
builders  feem  not  to  make  fufficient  ufe  of  this 
fuccedaneum  in  places  where  {tone  is  fcarce,  which 
would  be  the  more  convenient  for  them,  as  wood 
for  burning  bricks  is  much  more  plentiful  in 
France  than  in  Italy. 

An  edifice  at  Bologna,  of  a very  fingular  na- 
ture indeed,  is  the  gallery  or  covered  portico, 
clofed  on  the  north-fide  but  open  fouthward,  and 
leading  to  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  at  the  diftance 
of  a French  league.  At  my  firft  view  of  this 
gallery,  I took  it  to  be  a gymnafnim  or  place  for 
public  exercifes  of  the  body,  built  by  the  advice 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  that  the  Bolognefe 
might,  in  any  weather,  enjoy  the  exercife  of  walk- 
ing, which  is  the  more  requifite  to  their  health, 
as  living  in  a grofs  and  heavy  air.  When  I was 
afterwards  informed  of  the  ufe  of  this  ftruflure, 
it  did  not  alter  my  opinion  : but  I came  to  be 
quite  of  another  mind,  on  finding  that  the  nobi- 
lity, that  is  near  half  the  city,  never  walk  abroad 
■per  la  dignitd , as  derogatory  to  their  honour.  In 
the  laft  Italian  war,  the  Germans,  the  rear  of 
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whole  camp  for  a long  time  joined  to  this  por- 
tico, made  ufe  of  it  to  cook  their  victuals  in,  by 
which  it  was  greatly  damaged. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  charafteriftic  of 
Bologna,  and  which  raifes  it  to  a level  with  the 
principal  cities  in  Italy : I mean  the  Carachi 
fchool ; that  is  the  mailer-pieces  of  that  fchool, 
with  which  the  churches,  chapels,  palaces,  private 
houfes,  and  the  very  ftreets  of  Bologna  are  filled. 

Painting,  wantonly  departing  from  the  tracks 
pointed  out  to  it  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
had  run  into  bye -paths,  following  no  light 
but  the  meteors  of  caprice,  when  about  the  year 
1580,  Lewis  Carrachi  opened  his  fchool : Lap- 
fanti  pittura  fuffeMus  Hercules,  fays  an  Italian.  The 
fundamental  element  of  this  fchool  was  a Uriel 
ftudy  of  that  defign,  and  all  thofe  beauties  which 
Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and  chiefly  Coreggio 
had  acquired  by  a happy  imitation  of  na- 
ture. Lewis  finding-  in  his  kinfmen  Auguftine 
and  Hannibal  fuitable  talents,  had  brought  them 
to  the  fame  fcope  by  the  fame  ways,  and  this 
glorious  triumvirate  were  not  long  in  forming 
pupils  worthy  of  them  and  their  elevated  views. 
Among  thefe  pupils  Guido,  Dominichini,  Guer- 
chini,  and  Albano,  are  known  to  all  the  polite 
world  •,  Cavedone,  Tiarini,  Garbieri,  and  Canuti, 
are  very  great,  though  their  reputation  is  not  fo 
imiverfal.  The  only  point  in  which  the  three 
Carrachi  refembled  each  other,  and  the  pupils  their 
mailers,  was  fuch  an  eafe,  and  natural  freedom, 
that  nothing  of  art  and  labour  was  difcernable  in 
their  compofitions  (a).  Exempt  from  that  flavery 

(a)  Ars  ilia  furnma  ejl , ne  ars  e^/fs  -videatur,  Quintil,  L.  1. 
Cap.  12. 
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to  which  ordinary  mailers  confine  their  difciples, 
every  one  was  left  to  the  bent  of  his  own  genius ; 
and  it  is  to  them  efpecially  that  may  be  applied, 
what  Cicero  faid  of  the  moft  celebrated  Grecian 
painters  : Omnes  inter  fe  diffimiles  fuerunt , fed  it  a 
tamen  ut  neminem  fui  veils  ejje  dijjimilem  *.  The  dif- 
ferent manners  which  each  of  thefe  painters  gave 
into,  have  divided  taftes  and  opinions  concerning 
their  degree  in  the  fcale  of  merit.  Rome  and 
Bologna  by  no  means  agree  on  this  head:  Rome 
prefers  Hannibal  Carrachi  to  Lewis,  and  Guido 
to  Dominiehini.  Bologna,  though  unanimous 
in  crying  up  Lewis  above  Hannibal,  and  Domini- 
chini  above  Guido,  is  itfelf  divided  between 
Guido  and  Albano  ; but  it  is  fufficient  for  the 
glory  of  thefe  great  mailers,  that  all  who  have 
eyes,  join  in  admiring  them. 

I fhall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  fuch  of 
their  works  as  are  feen  at  Bologna ; it  takes  up 
a volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  which  is  fold  in 
this  city.  Here  alfo  are  to  be  had  the  Lives  of  all 
the  painters  of  Bologna,  in  feveral  quarto  volumes. 
I have  not  perufed  them,  but,  for  the  reader’s 
fake,  I hope  the  authors  have  avoided  that  tur- 
gefcency  which  prevails  in  the  title  of  their  works. 
This  which  I took  carnally  may  ferve  for  a 
fample.  Nelintrar  in  chief  a ( del  Corpus  Domini ) in 
un  fubito , ingombra  iutta  V ammirazione  del  Pajfagiere. , 
la  vaghezza  del  maejlofo  dipint 0 che  orna  tutte  le  di 
lei  facre  mura , rapprefentando  vivamente  le  gefia  e Is 
virtu  della  nofir  a Santa  Hero'ina  ( Santa  Caterina  di 
Bologna),  i.  e.  “ On  the  traveller’s  entering  the 
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church  (of  Corpus  Domini)  his  whole  aflonifh- 
ment  is  confounded  by  the  beauty  of  the 
inaieftic  paintings  which  adorn  all  its  facred 
walls,  in  a lively  reprefentation  of  the  aftions 
and  virtues  of  our  holy  heroine  St.  Catharine  of 
Bologna.” 

Among  this  crowd  of  mailer-pieces,  I was  more 
particularly  taken  with  fome,  for  reafons  which  I 
am  going  to  relate. 

i ft.  A St.  Peter  weeping,  by  Guido,  at  the 
Zampieri  palace.  Of  all  the  paintings  I ever  faw, 
never  was  I fo  much  ftruck  with  any  as  this. 
St.  Peter,  whom  an  apofble  is  comforting,  is  as  big 
as  life.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  pencil  to  exceed 
this  deception.  The  Greeks  muft  certainly  have 
had  very  great  mailers  in  this  kind,  if  what  Pliny 
faid  of  one  of  their  pictures  be  as  true  as  it  is  of 
this : caput , crus  & pedes  eminent , extra  tabulam 
videntur. 

2dly.  By  the  fame  mailer,  in  the  church  de  ’ Men - 
dicanti , Job  replaced  on  the  throne : a picture, 
perhaps,  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  con- 
noiffeurs  to  that  of  the  chief  altar,  by  the  fame 
hand  ; but  I iliould  prefer  the  former;  Amidil 
a multitude  of  people  offering  prefents  to  Job 
on  his  reiloration,  the  painter  has  with  inimitable 
delicacy  hit  on,  and  with  all  poilible  juftnefs  ex- 
preifed,  the  different  gradations  of  emotion,  which 
the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  condition,  could 
refpeftively  excite  among  all  thofe  perfons.  This 
fmgular  fubjeft,  and  which  no  other  painter  has 
handled,  was  unqueflionably  an  allegory  in  which 
Guido  might  have  in  his  eye  Frederic  V.  eleftor 

palatine. 
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palatine,  chofen  king  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  and 
in  1620  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Had 
this  prince  actually  afcended  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  been  called,  he  would  have  met  wi:h  his 
hiftory  in  this  picture,  and  unqueftionably  have 
rewarded  the  artift  like  a king.  I muft  leave  to 
thofe  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  hiitory  of  painters,  the  care  of  verify- 
ing this  conjefture,  by  comparing  the  dates  which 
I have  fpecified,  with  that  which  they  may  affign  to 
this  mafterly  performance. 

3dly.  In  the  fame  church  is  a St.  Jofeph  by 
Tiarini,  and  angels  bringing  him  back  at  the 
feet  of  the  virgin,  with  whom  he  expoftulates 
concerning  her  pregnancy.  Some  neighbours  of 
both  fexes,  prefent  at  this  expoftulation,  form  an 
acceffory,  taken  from  common  life,  and  handled 
with  a fuitable  fimplicity,  not  in  the  lealt  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  principal  fubjedt. 

4thly.  Among  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  Carra- 
chi  and  their  fchool,  of  which  the  monaftery  of 
Sl  Michael  in  Bofco  is  full,  I could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  paintings  of  the  library.  Each  faculty, 
which,  in  the  libraries,  is  ufually  indicated  by  an 
infcription,  is  there  denoted  by  two  perfons  who 
have  excelled  in  that  faculty,  and  who,  lying  on 
the  two  cornices  of  a feigned  pediment,  confer  to- 
gether, either  warmly  or  quietly,  fmartly  or  dully, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  works,  and 
the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  they  denote.  For 
inftance,  on  the  pediment  over  fcholafcic  phi- 
lofophy,  the  painter  has  reprefented  the  Ange- 
lic Doftor  dilputing  with  the  Subtile  DoFier,  on 
the  univerfal  ^ garte  ret : this  piece,  by  its  lire 
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and  force  of  expreffion,  makes  the  fpedator, 
as  it  were,  prefent  at  the  difpute  of  Panurgus  a- 
gainft  T aumaftes  the  Englifnman,  who  argued  by 
geftures  *.  Thefe  figures,  which  are  as  big  as 
life,  were  performed  by  Canuti,  who  unqueftion- 
ably  had  the  firft  ideas  of  each  groupe,  from  the 
abbe  Pepoli,  to  whofe  care  the  library  owes  this 
ingenious  embellifhment. 

5thly.  A Hercules  in  Frefco  in  a faloon  of  Graffi- 
palace.  Lewis  Carrachi  had  painted  it  on  a wall 
of  his  houfe,  from  whence  it  has  been  removed, 
together  with  a part  of  the  wall,  to  the  place 
where  it  now  Hands.  This  figure  alone,  which  is 
of  a coloffal  fize,  gives  the  higheft  idea  of  the 
artift’s  talents.  Time,  and  perhaps  the  new  ce- 
ment to  which  it  was  fixed,  has  a little  degraded 
the  colouring. 

The  Madonnas,  in  moil  of  the  voids  left  by  the 
unequal  elvation  of  the  porticos  along  the  ftreets, 
are  generally  done  by  the  belt  hands.  Bologna  is 
the  only  place  where  fuch  valuable  pieces  are  feen 
in  the  ftreets. 

The  profufion  of  paintings  in  this  city,  made 
me  curious  to  know  what  price  the  Carrachi  and 
their  pupils  ufed  to  put  on  their  performances  ; 
and  I find  it  next  kin  to  nothing  when  compared 
to  what  they  bear  at  prefent.  I fliall  only  tell 
you,  as  one  inftance,  that  for  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  a picture  of  equal  dimenfions  to  thofe 
of  Mai  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
prime  paintings  in  Italy,  Dominichini  only  re- 
ceived forty  zequins,  that  is  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  livres,  according  to  the  prefent  currency, 

* Rah.  1.  2.  1.  ig. 
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AH  thefe  great  painters,  working  from  inclination, 
placed  their  whole  ambition  in  the  perfection  of 
their  art,  and  the  judgment  of  polterity.  Guida 
is  the  only  one  whole  happinefs  it  was  to  enjoy  his 
reputation,  on  which  he  raifed,  almoft  unknow- 
ingly,  a fortune,  which  he  did  not  keep  : he  had 
made  a vaft  progrefs  in  his  career,  in  having  early 
entered  on  it ; he  had  an  amazing  eafe  and  readi- 
nefs,  which  in  his  latter  days  he  unhappily  abufed ; 
and  the  fortune  he  accumulated  he  owed  to  the 
homage  paid  by  foreigners  and  fovereigns  to  his 
admired  talents.  The  vexations,  enmities,  and 
erodes  which  embittered  the  life  of  thefe  famous 
men,  and  adtually  fhortened  the  days  of  moft  of 
them,  are  facts  corroborating  the  many  inftances, 
that  eminent  genius  and  reputation  fo  far 
from  being  productive  of  happinefs,  very  often 
prove  a misfortune.  The  Carrachi  might  have 
lived  very  happy  as  taylors,  in  which  profeffion 
Lewis  was  born,  and  from  which  lie  drew  away 
Hannibal  and  Auguftine  ; but  then  their  names 
would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

In  the  laft  century,  Bologna  had  a man  of  that 
calling,  who  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
knowledge  in  painting  and  immediate  difcernment 
of  the  capital  merit  of  pictures,  and  the  different 
ftiles  of  fchools  and  mailers.  This  taylor  was 
likewife  a mighty  politician,  and  his  (hop  the 
office  of  intelligence  for  all  the  news  which  the 
court  of  Verfaiiles  would  have  fp read  over  Italy: 
as  a connoiffeur  in  pictures  and  a politician, 
Lewis  XIY.  allowed  him  a penfion,  and  fuch 
was  his  zeal  for  that  prince  and  his  affairs,  that 
he  actually  died  by  the  iliock  which  feized  him, 
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on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ramelies  or  HochJ 
fiet. 

The  Bologna  fchool  has  fub filled  down  to  the 
prefent  time  with  great  honour.  Carlo  Cignani, 
who  was  brought  up  by  Albano,  and  furpaffed 
his  mailer,  lived  and  handled  his  pencil  till  1719. 
M.  Smith,  the  Englilh  conful  at  Venice,  made 
a collection  of  this  ardft’s  original  deligns,  and 
had  them  engraved  under  his  own  eye  by  John 
Michael  Liotard  of  Geneva,  adding  a defcription 
of  them  with  explanations,  of  which,  however, 
fome  particulars  relating  to  Cignani’s  life  are  the 
bell  part.  This  defcription  came  out  at  Venice 
in  1749. 

In  what  condition  the  Carrachi  found  painting 
at  Bologna,  appears  by  the  names  which  Leandro 
Alberti  has  left  us  of  the  Bolognefe  who  had 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  there,  till  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  that  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century.  This  lift  mentions  only  five  or  fix 
artifts,  of  whofe  talents  fcarce  any  monuments  are 
now  exifting,  being  loft  in  the  multitude  of  fu* 
perior  performances. 

Bologna  has  an  idiom  or  jargon  particular  to 
itfelf,  and  the  common  Italian  is  there  fpoken  fo 
very  uncouthly,  that  Italians  themfelves  can  fcarce 
make  any  thing  of  it.  In  the  poem  of  the  Sec- 
chia  Rapita,  are  many  inftances  of  this  jargon 
and  difagreeable  pronunciation,  for  which  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Italian  ftrollers  are  noted.  The  late 
pope  himfelf  had  not  got  over  it,  and  particu- 
larly when  in  a heat.  During  the  difference  with 
Venice,  which  warmly  interefted  him,  at  an  au- 
dience with  M.  Capello,  the  Venetian  ambaffador. 
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this  gentleman  frequently  interrupted  him,  both 
by  objections  and  contrary  relations  of  faCts.  The 
pope,  little  ufed  to  fuch  interruptions,  faid  in  an 
angry  manner,  I fuppofe  you  have  fometimes 
been  at  a play  ? and  what’s  that  to  the  purpofe  ? 
bluntly  anfwered  M.  Capello  ; that  is,  replied  the 
pope,  you  ought  to  have  obferved  there,  che 
quando  parla  it  Dottore,  tace  il  Pant  alone,  i.  e. 
on  the  doctor’s  fpeaking,  Pantaloon  (a)  holds  his 
tongue. 

The  informations  I got  at  Bologna  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  marquis  Grafli,  and  the  abbe 
Monti’s  regard  to  the  recommendations  I brought 
them : the  marquis,  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  council  of  Bologna,  is  taken  up  with 
well  digefted  fchemes  for  remedying  the  decay 
of  the  trade  of  his  country,  by  reviving 
the  ancient  and  introducing  new  manufactures. 
Here  plenty  of  the  firft  materials,  as  it  were, 
invites  induftry*  and  what  might  not  be  com- 
pafled  by  this  induftry,  if  employed  on  filk  and 
hemp,  of  which  Bologna  affords  fuch  abundance, 
yet  exports  it  to  the  very  great  emolument  of 
more  induftrious  foreigners  ? But  the  papal  go- 
vernment and  its  attendant,  continual  peace,  feem 
to  have  thrown  Bologna  into  a torpid  infenfi- 
bility,  from  which  it  was  fo  very  different  in  thofe 
tumultuous  ages,  of  which  I have  given  a flight 
Iketch  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  buftle  in  which  we  found  the  Bologna 
traders  getting  ready  for  Sinigaglia  fair,  made  us 
curious  to  fee  it,  efpecially  as  it  was  pretty  near- 
ly in  our  way.  The  diftance  between  Bologna  and 
Sinigaglia  is  twelve  poll  ftages,  but  almoft  double 

(a)  Theatrical  name  for  a Venetian  buffoon. 
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thofe  of  France,  as  are  all  the  Italian  Rages  be- 
yond Milan.  We  made  quick  work  of  this  jour- 
ney, in  which,  at  every  Rage,  you  come  to  a city; 
thus  fucceffively  palling  through  Imola,  Faen- 
Z2,  Forli,  Cefena,  Rimini,  Pezaro,  Fano,  and 
Sinigaglia,  croffing  almoft  at  the  half  way  the 
famous  river  Rubicon. 

R O M A N I A. 

The  above  towns  make  the  more  confiderable 
and.  wealthy  part  of  Romania.  Our  Ihort  flay, 
would  not  allow  us  a very  particular  furvey  of 
their  beauties,  of  which  they  are  not  quite  bare  ; 
but,  fliort  as  it  was,  we  were  heartily  tired  of  thofe 
flethful  infolent  fet  of  fcoundrels,  ftrutting  with 
fwords  by  their  fides  along  the  ftreets,  efpeciaily 
in  the  firft  four  cities. 

Both  the  Romanefe  and  the  people  along  the 
Po  are  of  one  common  origin  with  the  modem 
French,  being  the  defendants  of  thofe  Gauls 
who  followed  Brennus  above  two  thoufand  years 
ago.  The  part  of  Italy  confining  on  the  Adriatic 
fea,  took  the  names  of  thofe  provinces  of  Gaul 
from  whence  thefe  people  came,  whether  becaufe 
they  fettled  apart  as  provincial  bodies,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  united  only  fortuitouily,  and  the 
refemblance  of  the  countries  and  fites  gave  rife 
to  thof 1 appellations.  Thus  Bologna  became 
the  capital  of  a new  Berry  (a) : One  part  of 

Umbria  took  the  name  of  Senones  •,  the  coun- 
tries near  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  that  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  ; and 
thefe  laft  had  for  neighbours  new  Manceaux  (b). 
(a)  Boii,  (b)  Cenomani, 
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To  go  about  tracing  any  veftiges  of  a common 
origin  between  the  Gauls  fettled  in  Italy,  and  the 
modern  French,  would  be  loft  labour : it  beino- 
now  many  ages  fmee  all  refemblance  either  in 
manners,  cuftoms,  or  fentiment,  has  been  worn 
out. 

Never  did  they  fo  differ  as  in  the  party  for 
which  one  and  the  other  declared  in  a matter  of 
the  utmoft  importance  and  in  like  circumftances. 
The  decay  of  the  imperial  prerogative  under  the 
defeendants  of  Charlemain  rouzed  the  Gauls,  now 
become  Lombards  and  Romanefe,  to  recover  a 
liberty  which  they  maintained  for  the  Ipace  of 
three  centuries,  lefs  indeed  by  open  force,  than 
the  ftipplenefs  of  an  ever  intriguing  policy.  The 
Venetians  immediately  availed  themfelves  of  the 
anarchy  to  fecure  the  foundations  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  Lombards  and  Romanefe,  being 
preffed  by  that  power,  andx  by  the  popes,  who 
left  no  ftone  unturned  to  make  themfelves  poten- 
tates, and  being  farther  harraffed,  from  time  to 
, time,  by  the  emperors  coming  fword  in  hand 
to  renew  their  claims,  which  had  grown  obfolete ; 
their  only  fhift  was,  to  give  themfelves  up  al- 
ternately, according  to  the  times,  to  one  or  other 
of  thofe  powers,  who  however  treated  them  with 
the  confiderations  due  to  new  conquefts.  But  no 
fooner  did  the  yoke  begin  to  make  itfelf  felt, 
than  they  fhook  it  off.  The  boldeft  ftrokes  of- 
ten decided  thefe  revolutions,  by  means  of  which 
thefe  Gauls  recovered  their  independency ; but 
fuch  intervals  only  ferved  the  turn  of  petty  ty- 
rants, either  foreign  or  natives,  and  they  were 
driven  out  or  made  away  with,  either  on  fufpi- 
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cion  or  mere  humour.  In  a word,  till  Julius  II. 
who  laid  on  thefe  turbulent  people  a yoke  which 
they  have  not  yet  thought  of  throwing  off,  they 
found  means  to  preferve  a liberty,  which  they  were 
every  inftant  in  danger  of  lofing.  The  love  of 
independency  has  furvived  their  liberty,  and  for 
its  laft  fecurity  has  made  choice  of  indolence. 
Thus  under  that  anarchy,  which  we  know  only 
from  wretched  accounts  ( a ),  the  ftate  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Romania  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
Greece,  under  thofe  fhining  asras  immortalized  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides 

Fixers  fortes  poft  Agammnona 
Multi  : fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgent ur,  ignotique  longd. 

Noffey  carent  quia  vate  facro. 

The  condition  of  France  to  which  we  muft  return, 
was  very  different  under  that  fame  anarchy,  intro- 
duced by  the  weaknefs  into  which  the  regal  autho- 
rity fell  under  Charlemain’s  defcendants.  Whilffc 
ufurpers  were  fetting  up  a new  form  of  government 
on  the  ruins  of  that  authority,  the  love,  nay  the 
very  notion  of  liberty  was  wearing  away  among 
the  people,  who  feemed  to  prefer  a quiet  flavery 
to  a liberty  ever  in  arms.  The  new  mafters  of 
the  feveral  provinces  found  in  the  Frenchman, 
now  under  villenage,  a compliance  and  fubmif- 
fion  the  more  wonderful,  as  that  brave  peo- 

(a)  It  is  unquellionably  from  thefe  annals  that  the  arch 
rogue  Rabelais,  as  Brantome  calls  him,  has  forged  his  Pol- 
tronifmus  rerum  It  all  car  urn,  which  is  in  St.  Victor’s  library. 
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pic  quietly  reftrained  their  courage,  except  when 
the  advantage  of  their  mailers  called  for  its  exer- 
tion. 

Whether  was  this  people  or  that  of  Lombardy 
and  Romania  the  happier  at  that  time  ? a very 
nice  queftion,  the  decifion  of  which  will  be  more 
certainly  come  at,  by  a knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar temper  and  difpofition  of  each  of  thefe  people, 
than  by  any  moral  or  political  fpeculations. 

The  towns,  in  our  p adage  from  Bologna  to 
Sinigaglia,  are  well  built  and  without  porticos  : in 
fome  of  the  churches  we  faw  very  good  paint- 
ings ; they  have  likewife  elegant  palaces  with 
fquares  and  fountains.  Romania  has  even  had 
a painting-fchool  to  itfelf ; and  for  its  head 
counts  a Barocci,  whofe  compofitions  are  not  at 
all  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  great  mailers  of  Lom- 
bardy. This  fchool  is  Hill  fubfilling  in  a painter 
iettled  at  Fano,  and  whofe  talents,  being  without 
employment  in  his  own  country,  have  happily- 
found  a generous  patron  in  the  Marckgrave  of  Ba- 
reith,  who,  without  troubling  him  to  remove,  has 
made  him  his  with  a penfion.  This  painter  is  to 
work  for  Germany,  Italy  being  already  too  full 
of  the  performances  of  ancient  mailers  to  think 
of  encouraging  living  talents. 

All  we  faw  at  Imola,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  Ce- 
fena  (a),  was  the  cathedral  of  Forli,  its  cupola, 
painted  by  Cignani,  and  the  vice-prefident  of  that 
city,  to  whom  we  applied  for  jullice  againll  the  po- 
ftillion  who  had  brought  us  from  Faenza.  His 

(a)  Rimini,  Pezaro,  and  Fano,  we  faw  more  at  leifure, 
palling  through  them  again  both  in  our  way  from  Sinigaglia 
*q  Venice,  and  in  our  return  from  Venice  to  Rome0 

Vol,  I,  L excel- 
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excellency,  who  was  in  his  waiftcoat  and  a brown* 
linen  cap,  v/as  then  at  work  in  his  clofet  about  a 
piece  of  black  gloffy  linen,  for  a hammer’s  waift- 
coat, and  he  did  not  leave  off  for  our  coming. 
At  length,  after  a very  long  delay,  vcuchfafing 
to  hear  us,  he  cut  fhort  the  difpute  with  a mezzo 
t ermine , by  which  part  of  the  poftillion’s  buona - 
mancia , or  fee,  went  into  his  people’s  pockets. 

R I M I N I. 

After  paffirig  the  Rubicon  which  the  Pizatello 
and  another  fmall  river  claim  the  honour  of  re- 
prefenting,  we  arrived  at  Rimini  over  a bridge,  all 
built  of  blocks  of  the  fineft  white  marble.  1'he  in- 
fcription,  ftill  intire,  attributes  it  to  Auguftus  and 
Tiberius.  This  bridge,  equally  worthy  of  notice 
for  its  ft  length  and  fine  prefervation,  is  the  moft 
intire  monument  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Time,, 
which  disfigures  and  deftroys  the  monuments  of 
mere  often tation  erected  in  honour  of  the  Cafa  di- 
vimii  feems  to  have  fpared  this  in  regard  to  its 
defigri  and  ufefulnefs.  It  confifts  of  three  com- 
plete arches,  and  on  proportions  recommended  by 
Palladio  as  models.  On  each  key-ftone  is  a fym- 
bol  of  the  priefthood  or  augurate.  The  Lituusy 
leen  there  in  great,  is  abfolutely  the  very  fame 
thine  as  the  crofier  of  the  modern  Roman  ca- 

O 

tholic  bifhops.  Rimini  had  alfo  a harbour,  lined 
by  Auguftus  with  the  like  magnificence,  but  be- 
coming ufelefs  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  fe a, 
it  v/as  demolifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century:  Pandolphus  Malatefta  made  ufe  of 
the  materials  for  building  St.  Francis’s  church, 
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In  which  it  mult  be  owned  architecture  has  dis- 
played whatever  it  was  capable  of  before  the  re- 
vival of  the  fine  arts. 

Rimini  cathedral,  which  was  built  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a temple  of  Caltor  and  Pollox,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Columba,  to  whom  Sens  in  France 
gave  birth,  and  where  the  likewife  died.  I could 
get  no  information  on  what  account  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Rimini  chofe  this  faint  for  their  pa- 
tronefs  : as  to  examining  whether  this  choice  was 
a confequence  of  the  continuation  of  a fraternity 
between  the  Senonefe  of  France  and  thofe  of  Ro- 
mania, till  the  firfi:  ages  of  the  chrifdan  era,  that 
I refer  to  others. 

On  leaving  Rimini  you  pafs  under  a triumphal 
arch,  railed  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  after  a tho- 
rough repair  of  the  great  roads  in  Italy,  all  which 
concentered  at  Rimini,  where,  if  I miftake  not, 
began  the  Via  iriumphalis.  This  arch  being  much 
funk  and  flattened  by  time,  bears  no  farther  like- 
nefs  to  the  bridge  than  in  its  being  of  white 
marble  (a). 


LA  CATOLICA. 

On  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Pezaro,  lies  La 
Catolica,  a village  whofe  ftnall  church,  ftill  in  be- 
ing, is  famous  as  the  fhelter  of  thofe  bifhops, 
who,  feparating  from  the  famous  council  of  Ri- 
mini, held  a meeting  in  it  to  protefi:  againft  the 
deciflons  of  that  council.  If  the  country  people 

- (a)  It  is  known  by  thefe  proportions,  in  the  medal  ftruck 
in  honour  of  Auguftus,  on  the  repair  of  the  Via  Flaminw, 
with  this  infcription,  quod  vim  mun.  sunt, 
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in  Romania  may  be  judged  of  by  thofe  who  re- 
ceived us  in  a cottage  of  this  village,  and  their 
neighbours  who  flocked  to  fee  us,  the  ruftics  here 
certainly  differ  from  the  towns  people  more  than 
in  any  other  country.  In  thefe  good  folks,  al- 
moft  all  fifhermen,  we  found  a candour,  opennefs, 
and  morals  which  amazed  us,  and  the  more,  as  a 
total  diflntereftednefs  was  among  their  good  quali- 
ties. They  allured  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring;  mountains  were  to  the  full  as  good 
as  themfelves  •,  that  they  had,  one  and  all,  rather 
die  than  be  like  the  people  in  the  towns  on  the 
great  road,  whom  they  call  canaglia  maledetta , an 
abandoned  breed  ; in  a word,  that  if  there  be  any 
truly  good  people  in  the  world,  the  territory  of 
St.  Marino  is  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

From  the  hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  ftands 
La  Catolica,  we  were  Ihewn  the  place  where  once 
Hood  a city  now  covered  with  the  fea,  which 
gained  there  what  it  loft  in  receding  from  Ri- 
mini. 

SAN  MARINO. 

The  road  from  La  Catolica  to  Pezaro  fkirts  the 
territories  of  this  fmall  republic,  concerning  the 
government  of  which  we  referred  ourlelves  to  the 
defcription  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Addifon,  who  went 
in  perfon  to  get  a'/fKorough  knowledge  of  it. 
This  little  ftate  was  on  the  point  of  lofing  its 
liberty,  by  cardinal  Alberoni’s  enterprife  againft 
it,  during  his  legation  in  Romania*.  The  ma- 

'*  About  1750. 
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nagement  and  execution  of  this  project  would  do 
honour  to  the  cardinal’s  bravery,  had  it  been  a- 
gainft  a people,  whom  a {lender  regard  to  the  Ro  * 
man  purple  would  not  have  reftrained  from  offer- 
ing at  a defence.  The  cardinal’s  red  veftment, 
and  a Te  Deum , in  which  he  was  feized  with  a 
panic,  gave  a fanftion  to  this  enterprize:  Bene- 
dict XIV.  difowned  it,  yet  he  kept  the  original 
charters  of  this  republic,  the  cardinal  having  pur- 
loined them  ; and  they  were  lodged  in  the  Vatican 
Archivio. 

I knew  at  Rome  a petty  Curial,  or  limb  of  the 
law,  born  at  St.  Marino,  who  had  facrificed  his 
fmall  fortune  purely  to  recover  the  moff  eflential 
of  thole  charters,  which  accordingly  he  had  got 
fafely  conveyed  back  among  the  records  of  his 
country.  I likewife  frequently  faw  at  Rome,  a- 
mong  the  Minims  of  la  'Trinit d di  monte , ano- 
ther member  of  the  fame  republic,  the  very 
counter-part  of  Rabelais’s  Parnurgus,  a complete 
mafter  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  of  the 
vulgar  Greek  j well  verfed  in  geometry,  chymiftry, 
and  elpecially  botany  •,  he  had  travelled  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Afia,  even  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  Thibet,  always  footing  it,  and  with- 
out equipage  or  fo  much  as  money.  He  lived  at 
Rome  from  hand  to  mouth,  placing  all  happinefs 
in  liberty  and  chearfulnefs,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  incompatible  with  dependance.  The  firft  time 
I faw  him  was  in  the  laboratory  of  la  T rinitd  di 
monte , where,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  pulpit 
elocution,  he  was  holding  forth,  facing  the  apo- 
thecary of  the  convent,  who,  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  thofe  places,  was  one  of  the  fociety, 
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on  miracles  and  conversions,  the  marvellous  of 
which  increafing  in  a climax,  at  length  fet  the 
pious  brother  a weeping  and  fobbing  moft  cor- 
dially. In  the  opinion  of  this  odd  creature,  the 
world  afforded  nothing  comparable  to  ancient 
Rome,  except  his  dear  republic  of  St.  Marino: 
it  was  indeed  the  only  thing  he  could  fpeak  of 
with  any  ferioufnefs.  He  propofed,  after  a few 
more  perambulations,  to  go  and  end  his  days  in 
his  Ithaca,  and  devote  his  abilities  and  difcoveries 
in  promoting  its  happinefs. 

P E Z A R O. 

This  city  was  the  moft  delightful  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino : Julius  II.  difmembered  this 
little  territory  from  his  conquefts  in  Romania, 
to  make  a fief  of  it  for  his  family ; it  was,  at 
that  time,  ten  leagues  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth,  of  which  the  Adriatic  was  the  bafe.  By 
the  extinction  of  Julius’s  family  (a),  this  duchy 
in  1630  devolved  again  to  the  holy  fee.  In  that 
brilliant  age,  which  the  Italians  diftinguifh  by  the 
name  of  the  cinque  cento,  the  court  of  Urbino 
was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Italy.  A 
genius,  an  artift,  a gentleman,  was  fure  of  being 
welcome  every  where,  after  the  happinefs  of  hav- 
ing pleafed  a court,  whofe  efteem  was  the  ftandard 
of  reputation  in  every  kind.  Count  Balthazar  Cafti- 
glione’s  Cortigiano  (b),  i.  e.  courtier,  gives  us  the 
(a)  La  Rovere, 

(b)  This  work,  too  little  known  in  France,  where  Lewis 
XII.  and  Francis  I.  encouraged  the  author  to  go  on  with  it, 
contains  the  moil:  pure  principles  of  morality  and  policy, 
enlivened  with  all  the  elegance  and  facetioufnefs  of  the 
court  of  Urbino* 
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code  of  its  gallantry  at  that  time.  A delicate  taile 
for  arts  and  faiences,  a well  digefted  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  both  fexes,  chear- 
fulnefs,  decent  jocularity,  and  ail  the  graces 
arifing  from  refined  urbanity,  conftituted  the  cha- 
rafteritlic  of  that  fhining  court,  which  ufed  to  fpend 
the  winter  at  Pezaro,  in  elegant  palaces,  of  which 
little  more  than  melancholy  remains  are  now  to 
be  feen. 

This  city  appeared  to  me  almoft  as  large  as  Ri- 
mini, but  better  built,  and  more  populous  •,  it  had 
a bad  character  in  ancient  times,  from  the  ma- 
lignance of  its  air  in  fummer.  Catullus  ufed  to 
call  it  moribundam  fedem ; but  its  prefen t inhabi- 
tants fay,  that  the  draining  of  the  neigbouring 
marlh.es  has  long  fmce  removed  that  diftempera- 
ture.  Its  figs  keep  up  their  former  reputation  ; 
they  are  certainly  the  belt  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  churches  in  Pezaro  have  feme  pieces  by 
Paul  Veronefe  and  Guido,  with  feveral  by  Bar- 
rocci,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  former,  prior 
to  the  latter,  and  inferior  to  neither  in  colouring 
and  graces.  Guido  has  not  a fingle  grace  which 
is  not  to  be  found  again  in  Barrocci’s  Annuncia- 
tion in  the  cathedral  of  Pezaro,  and  in  his  Cir- 
cumcifion , the  chief  ornament  of  another  church 
in  the  fame  city.  The  calling  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew,  in  a very  pretty  fmall  church,  adds 
the  force  of  exprefilon  and  the  brilliancy  of  exe- 
cution to  all  the  graces  the  fubjedt  would  ad- 
mit, and  thefe  heightened  by  tints  which  time 
feems  to  renew  and  improve.  We  were  told 
that  this  painter  ufed  to  take  his  angels  and  vir- 
gins from  a brother  and  filler,  who,  if  art  has 
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not  added  to  nature,  were  celeftial  beauties  in- 
deed. 

I fpent  an  evening  here  at  the  coffee-houfe, 
where  the  company  confided  of  elderly  nobles  of 
this  country,  talking  about  foreign  news ; the  al- 
liance lately  druck  up  between  France  and  Audria 
was  a long  topic  for  their  political  talents.  A 
very  old  commander  of  an  order,  next  to  whom 
I happened  to  fit,  and  who  had  quietly  lidened  to 
the  whole,  afked  me  whether  I had  ever  feen  any 
thing  of  France ; and  on  my  anfwering  in  the  af- 
firmative, whether  Quebec  was  not  near  Bour- 
deaux,  as  he  imagined  ? without  trying  whether 
he  was  in  jeft  or  earned : I replied,  that  Quebec 
had  lain  out  of  my  way,  but  fince  he  imagined 
it  to  be  in  France  it  certainly  mud. 

The  antiquities  of  Pezaro  were  feme  years  ago 
engraved  with  explanations,  by  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  make  a folio  intitled  Marmora  Pifau - 
renjia  •,  it  is  very  well  printed,  and  at  Pezaro. 

The  road  through  Pezaro  and  Fano,  from  Ri- 
mini to  Sinigaglia,  is  very  pleafant  and  ealy  a- 
long  the  fhore,  one  wheel  in  the  fea  and  the  other 
on  the  fand,  which  the  water  confolidates  as  it 
wets  it.  The  fhore  is  bordered  by  deep  rocks, 
againd  which,  in  tempeduous  weather,  the  fea 
beats ; and  it  being  fuch  at  our  departure  from 
Pezaro,  we  could  not  keep  along  the  fhore.  On 
our  returning  into  the  Via  Flaminia,  we  pafled 
through  a very  unequal,  fruitful,  and  well  cul- 
tivated country,  and  which,  in  our  progrefs, 
prefented  us  with  a continued  variety  of  mod 
delightful  landfcapes. 
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This  city  likewife  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Urbino : its  prefent  name  is  a remainder  of  that 
of  fanum  fortune  given  it  by  the  Romans.  In 
many  refpecls  it  refembles  Pezaro,  but  is  more  po- 
pulous, and  has  what  Pezaro  wants,  one  of  the 
fineft  opera  theatres  in  Italy.  Its  churches  abound 
in  pictures  by  the  g re  ate  ft  mafters  of  the  Bo- 
logna fchool.  St.  Jofeph’s  marriage,  in  the  firft 
chapel  on  the  right-hand  in  coming  into  the  ca- 
thedral, pleafed  me  beyond  any  I ever  faw  of 
Guerchini.  The  compofition  is  quite  fimple,  nihil 
habere  ex  ingenio  videtur  *,  but  fuch  fublimity,  and 
fuch  grandeur  inthisfimplicity ! the  principal  fubjeCt 
confifts  of  the  high-prieft,  the  Virgin  andSt.  Jofeph. 
It  was  unqueftionably  to  make  it  more  projecting, 
that  the  painter  has  introduced  in  the  deepening, 
fome  mean  perfons  fpitefully  leering  at  the  ceremo- 
ny. In  the  fame  church  is  a chapel  decorated  with 
fmall  pictures  of  Dominichini,  reprefenting  the 
myfteries  of  the  Rofary.  But  thefe  pieces,  no 
more  than  one  of  Guido’s  in  this  cathedral,  did  not 
take  with  me  any  thing  like  that  of  Guerchini. 

In  the  church  of  the  Phillipini,  or  fathers  of  the 
oratory,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
by  a man  of  wealth,  who  had  taken  the  habit 
of  the  oratory,  is  a moil  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  collected  by  the  founder ; a printed  lift 
of  them  is  given.  There  are  feveral  by  Guido,  but 
part  of  them  fcarce  to  be  known,  having  been 
disfigured  by  a dauber,  who  was  employed  to 
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clean  them,  and  who,  after  (craping  them,  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  fpoiling  them  by  his  prefumptu- 
ous  retouches.  That  of  the  great  altar,  being 
lefs  expofed  to  moifture  than  the  others,  luckily 
did  not  fcand  in  need  of  repair,  and  thus  efcaped 
the  general  ravage.  It  is  a capital  compofition, 
of  the  fame  labour  and  value  as  the  greated  pieces 
of  that  mailer  to  be  feen  at  Bologna.  There  is 
likewife  another  very  well  preferved  in  the  falfe 
window  on  the  left. 

The  fight  of  all  the  beauties  and  curioiities  in 
Pezaro  I owed  to  the  politenefs  of  a friendly 
pried,  whom  I accidentally  fell  in  with  at  the  ca- 
thedral. He  carried  me  every  where,  and  in- 
formed me  of  every  thing  in  the  mod  obliging 
manner  •,  he  even  infided  on  treating  me  at  the 
eoffee-houfe.  I found  by  his  converfation  which 
entirely  correfponded  with  this  uncommon  cour- 
tefy,  that  he  was  geniale  Francefe , a hearty  French- 
man. For  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  and  the  very 
villages,  the  European  powers  have  very  warm 
(ticklers,  who  are  generally  fuch  from  father 
to  fon,  and  downright  hate  thofe  of  a contrary 
party.  The  ancient  regard  of  thefe  people  for 
martial  atchievments  dill  animates  them,  fo  that 
Lewis  XIV.  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  projects  and 
the  rapidity  of  his  conqueds  was  become  the  uni- 
verfal  favourite  among  them. 

The  quarrels  of  thefe  different  parties  are  to 
Italy,  as  the  religious  quarrels  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  An  Italian  in  the  French 
intereft  deteds  the  Englifn  and  their  partizans, 

•.as 


ss  heartily  as  a good  French  Molinift  detefts 
Port-Royal  and  the  Janfcnifts,  and  -vice  verfa. 
Thefe  parties  however  have  been  put  to  a kind 
of  nonplus,  by  the  unforefeen  alliance  between 
Auftria  and  France  ; yet  has  it  not  yet  reconciled 
the  geniali  of  thofe  two  powers,  molt  of  them  re- 
taining their  former  affections.  In  the  prefent 
war,  enthufiafm  has  formed  a confiderable  party 
for  the  king  of  Pruffia;  in  fhort,  the  wars  of  the 
European  princes  are  to  the  Italians  pretty  nearly 
what  the  fhews  of  gladiators  were  among  the 
Romans.  They  amufe  the  people’s  idlenefs ; and 
the  fovereigns  foment  thefe  parties,  as  diverts 
ing  their  attention  from  objefts  which  more  nearly 
concern  them,  according  to  the  maxim,  divide 
& impera.  See  the  article  of  Ravenna  in  the 
fequel. 

Fano  has  likewife  a triumphal  arch  of  white 
marble,  ereCled  to  Auguftus.  It  was  thirty  cubits 
high,  but  is  now  half  ruined  by  the  artillery  of  Paul 
II.  in  the  fiege  which  Fano  fuftained  againft 
that  pontiff  in  1463.  Some  very  uncertain  ruins 
are  fhewn  as  remains  of  that  temple  of  fortune, 
from  which  the  city  received  its  name. 

At  the  fpace  of  a league  from  Fano,  the  Fla- 
minian  way  croffes  the  Metaurus,  now  the  Metros 
in  the  very  fpot  where  Afdrubal  was  worfted  by 
the  Romans. 

T eft  is  Metaurum  flunien  & Afdrubal 
Deviflus. 

This  River  had  little  or  no  water,  though  we 
croffed  it  at  its  entrance  into  the  fea.  The  pom- 
pous 
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pous  Silius  Italicus  has  dedicated  to  it  this  in- 
flated verfe. 

Rapidafque  fonanti 

Vortice  contorquens  undas  £sf  fax  a Metaurus. 

Let  us  now  call  an  eye  on  the  prefent  ftate  of 
trade,  in  that  part  of  Romania  which  we  have 
travelled  over. 

Of  the  firft  four  cities  between  Bologna  and  the 
Rubicon,  Forli  is  the  only  one  whofe  inhabitants 
have  any  inclination  for  work : their  chief  bu- 
finefs  is  wax,  linen,  and  umbrellas,  with  which 
they  fupply  the  far  greater  part  of  Italy.  At 
Sinigaglia  fair  we  faw  a dealer,  who  alone  • dif- 
pofes  of  at  leafl  three  thoufand  umbrellos  every 
fair.  Faenza,  as  if  fatisfied  with  the  honour  of 
having  given  name  to  the  finer  fort  of  earthen 
ware,  makes  at  prefent  but  very  little,  and  that 
likewife  very  bad. 

The  manufactures  of  Rimini  and  Pezaro  fcarce 
fuffice  for  home  confumption  •,  they  were  relin- 
quifhed  to  the  Englifh,  for  the  advancement  of 
another  kind  of  domeflic  induftry.  The  filk, 
which  is  ftill  gathered  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  *, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  Romania,  is  bought 
up  by  the  traders  of  thefe  two  cities,  who  for  this 
purpofe  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  Englifh, 
in  which  Italian  fubtilty  feems  to  have  forgot  itfelf,. 
They  remit  thefe  filks  to  England,  and  the 
enfuing  year  the  Englifh  bring  them  in  return 
fluffs  of  their  manufactures,  fuch  as  mohairs 
and  filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  with  a profit  for 
the  workmanfhip ; and  all,  according  to  the  con- 
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fcience  of  the  Englifh,  who  thus  get  both  filk  and 
money  from  Romania.  The  Romanefe  dealers 
perhaps  may  find  a prefent  profit  in  this  meafure, 
but  it  can  proceed  only  from  the  very  low  price 
of  the  raw  filks,  which  are  brought  to  their  ware- 
houfes  •,  in  the  mean  time  the  cultivator,  difheart- 
<ened  by  this  reduction  of  price,  makes  his  mul- 
berry-trees give  place  to  others  of  more  profit, 
feliciores  confer  it  arbor es.  The  filk  harvefts  di- 
minifh  daily,  and  thus  in  time  Romania  will  be 
deprived  of  a branch  of  employment,  which, 
fliould  induftry,  by  any  unexpected  vicifiitude  hap- 
pen to  revive  here,  it  will  bitterly  lament.  The 
Lyons  traders,  who  call  thefe  filks  foies  d’  Outre - 
mer,  beyond-fea  filks,  and  who  are  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  their  goodnefs,  may  worm  the  Englifh 
out  of  this  trade,  or  at  leaft  come  in  for  a fhare  : 
but  the  Romanefe  fay,  that  they  have  very  good 
reafon  for  dealing  with  them  only  for  ready 
money. 

Fano  has  rejected  the  propofals  of  the  Englifh, 
making  ufe  at  home  of  a great  part  of  its  filks, 
in  a narrow  fluff  called  ferendine , which  is  com- 
monly well  manufactured,  and  makes  very  credi- 
table and  likewife  very  ferviceable  linings ; the 
French,  I believe,  have  fome  notion  of  it. 

The  fairs  are  the  chief  object  of  the  aCtive  com- 
merce of  all  thefe  cities  ; their  confumption  trade  is 
for  the  greater  part  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  find 
the  fweets  of  it.  In  this  trade  England  fur- 
nifhes  its  woollens,  and  the  Swifs  their  linens, 
the  fale  of  which  enables  them  to  purchafe  the 
Venetian  cottons,  The  French  manufactures  are 
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abfolutely  unknown,  and  of  courfe  make  no  parf 
of  this  commerce. 

S I N I G A G L I A. 

Sinigaglia  has  retained  the  name  of  the  Seno- 
nefe,  fettled  in  this  part  of  ancient  Umbria.  Se- 
mnurn  de  nomine  Senon , fays  Silius  Italicus.  It  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  who  had  fhelter- 
ed  it  from  the  inlults  of  Turks  and  pirates  by 
fome  fortifications  (till  fubfifting.  In  1758  its 
circuit  was  enlarging,  in  order  to  which  its  works 
on  the  weft  fide  were  rafed,  and  new  ramparts  built 
like  the  former,  which  the  labour  of  pulling  them 
down  fhewed  to  be  of  a very  ftrong  conftruc- 
tion. 

The  enlargement  of  this  city,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  concourfe  of  people  at  the  fair  time,  and  the 
foreigners,  whom  the  great  bufinels  done  at  this 
fair  might  induce  to  fettle  here,  had  long  been 
neceflary,  fo  that  we  muft  fuppofe  there  were  fome 
political  reafons  againft  it.*  The  difference  be- 
tween Pope  Benedict  and  Venice  having  dimin- 
iffied  the  weight  of  thefe  reafons,  the  apoftolic 
chamber  made  choice  of  that  juncture  to  take  the 
works  in  hand,  and  very  brifldy  were  they  car- 
rying on  under  Monfignor  Merlini  prefident  of  Ur- 
bino, who  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  an  expedition 
againft  the  fmugglers ; an  expedition  which  had 
determined  Pope  Benedict  to  fupprefs  the  farming 
of  tobacco  in  his  dominions,  and  bring  this  article 
again  into  the  common  courfe  of  trade. 


# See  the  article  of  Venice, 
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The  air  of  this  city,  however,  cannot  boaft  of 
more  falubrity  than  that  of  all  this  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic.  Boccace  fpeaking  of  a young  woman, 
(be  non  mat  era  fenza  mal  d’  occhi , con  un  color  verde 
e giallo , adds  che  pareva  che  non  a Fiefole  md  a Mm- 
gaglia  havefte  fatta  la  ft  ate.  Nov.  4,  giorn.  8.  i.  e. 
“ Who  was  continually  troubled  with  fore  eyes, 
“ and  her  complexion  green  and  yellow,”  adds, 
“ that  fhe  looked  as  if  ihe  had  fpent  the  fummer 
“ at  Sinigaglia  and  not  at  Fiefole.” 

O O 

Sinigaglia  affords  nothing  remarkable  either  in 
its  public  or  private  edifices.  We  indeed  faw 
fome  paintings  by  Barrocci,  and,  in  a fmall  church, 
in  the  high  ftreet,  a picture  quite  new,  which 
ftruck  us  extremely,  by  the  exact  refemblance  of 
St.  Charles,  the  perfon  it  reprefented,  to  a French 
prelate,  whom  we  had  heard  preach  at  Paris  be- 
fore the  afiembly  of  the  clergy. 

We  reached  Sinigaglia  time  enough  for  the 
opening  of  the  fair,  which  holds  the  eight  laft  days 
of  July.  The  fhore,  along  which  we  had  come 
from  Fano,  was  lined  with  culverines,  cannon, 
loop-holes,  old  arquebufes,  all  pointed  towards  the 
fea ; likewife  with  parties  of  foldiers  in  barracks 
at  regular  diftances,  befides  fome  flips  of  the  pope 
lying  in  the  offing.  In  ffiort,  nothing  had  the 
apoftolic  chamber  omitted  for  the  fafety  of  the 
fair. 

Mr.  Merlini  was  there  in  perfon,  and  kept  open 
houfe  for  the  neighbouring  nobility.  All  this  no- 
bility, men,  women  and  children,  for  whom  this 
fair  is  a party  of  pleafure,  throws  a pleafing  variety 
and  a kind  of  tranquillity  amidft  the  perpetual 
buftle  of  crowds  of  people  of  all  nations,  eagerly 
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looking  out  for  one  another,  or  hurried  in  remov- 
ing goods  from  the  harbour  or  road  to  the  city, 
from  the  city  to  the  harbour  or  road  ; in  unpack- 
ing or  packing  up,  in  embarking  or  landing  : not 
a fingle  beaft  of  carriage  or  draught  is  made  ufe 
of  for  this  bulinefs  ; the  whole  is  done  by  fachi- 
nii  ot  porters,  who,  with  equal  dexterity  and 
ffcrength,  carry  the  greateft  burdens  whether  in 
weight  or  bulk.  This  fight  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a fire,  with  multitudes  got  together,  fome  quench- 
ing the  flames  and  others  clearing  the  houfes.  The 
ftreets  are  all  {haded  by  tents  hung  acrofs,  and 
wetted  from  time  to  time  •,  and,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  the  ground  is  boarded.  Palaces, 
houles,  the  whole  city  is  a warehoufe ; the  har- 
bour, the  quays,  the  ftreets  are  one  continued 
lhop,  and,  in  the  midft  of  them,  a thoufand  little 
ambulatory  Ihops  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards. What  fweating  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
amidft  fuch  buftle  and  fuch  a crowd,  and  in  fuch 
a climate,  mud  occafion,  may  eafily  be  imagined. 
The  ditches,  the  glacis,  and  the  outworks  of  the 
city  are  covered  with  tents,  huts,  kitchens,  and 
horfes  ftanding  at  pickets  •,  and  in  every  little  cot- 
tage are  flowed  feveral  families.  The  people  of 
fafhion  Ihelter  themfelves  in  the  coffee-houfes, 
where  abbes  are  always  gallanting  the  ladies,  and 
thefe  tricked  up  in  all  their  finery  in  the  French 
mode. 

The  bafis  of  this  fair  is  formed  by  the  iflands 
and  all  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  Sicily,  and  a 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Albanians  and 
Archipelago  Greeks  bring  light  jackets,  waift- 
coats,  Ihirts,  caps,  babouches  or  large  puppets, 
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vr ax,  honey,  &c.  An  Albanian  veflel  had  a 
lading  of  tar  in  goat-fkins,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  whether  ill  made  or  rotten,  burft  in 
bringing  them  from  the  harbour  to  the  road  ; fo 
that  this  part  of  the  fair  was  all  over  tar,  and 
crowded  with  people  fcrambling  for  it. 

Nigrior  Illyrica  tunc  ■pice  pcrtus  erat. 

The  Greeks  fpeak  Italian,  or  make  ufe  of  the 
Lingua  Franca  : a harlh  compound  of  Greek,  Ita- 
lian, and  Provencal,  the  three  fmootheft  languages 
now  in  being.  By  their  air  and  countenance  they 
appear  as  good  people  as  one  would  wifh  to  deal 
with  : every  one  lay  dozing  on  the  pavement,  his 
body  being  a kind  of  fence  to  his  little  fhop,  and 
thus  fold  away  without  changing  his  fituation.  In 
all  other  dealers  the  national  air  might  be  diflin- 
guifhed  at  firft  fight.  The  Lombard,  the  Swifs, 
and  the  Lyonefe,  called  to  every  one  that  paffed 
by  to  fee  what  they  liked,  eagerly  difplayed  all 
his  fhop,  exacted  beyond  all  reafon,  but  very 
complaifantly  thanked  the  lead;  cuftomer.  The 
Hollander  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  his  fhop,  placing,  and  brufhing  and  clean- 
ing every  piece.  The  Romanefe  and  Sicilian, 
leaning  with  his  belly  againft  his  counter, 
with  his  hat  thruft  dowm  to  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  acrofs  in  the  Beeves  of  the  oppofite  arm, 
was  ruminating  on  his  accounts.  The  fullen  and 
haughty  Englifhman  fhewed  what  goods  were 
afked  him,  at  the  fame  time  naming  the  price, 
and,  on  any  appearance  of  haggling,  haftily  put 
them  up  again,  and  took  t’other  turn  in  his  fhop. 

Vol.  I.  M Ifaw 
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i faw  two  Frenchmen  there,  one  an  abbe,  taker 
up,  like  us,  with  viewing  the  fair ; the  othei 
having  bought  a fillet  of  a pretty  Greciar 
woman,  was  for  adding  to  it  two  fmall  ribbons, 
and  defired  her  to  favour  him  fo  far  as  to  few 
them  to  the  two  ends  of  the  large  ribbon.  Theft 
words  were  no  fooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  oui 
came,  over  the  Grecian  beauty’s  flioulder,  £ 
brawny  arm  naked  to  the  elbow,  holding  up  tc 
the  abbe’s  nofe  a fift  with  the  fore-finger  ereft. 
and  at  the  fame  time  accompanied  with  a fierce 
voice,  Signor  no , from  her  indignant  hufband,  tc 
whom  that  ugly  arm  belonged. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  fair  the  Venetian  com- 
mander of  the  Gulph  appeared  off  Sinigaglia  ir 
his  proper  fhip,  accompanied  with  fome  fmallei 
gallies.  Every  year  he  makes  this  appearance, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  the  fair,  but  rathei 
to  receive  a fettled  fee  paid  him  by  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  and  which  by  Venice  is  looked  on  as  ar 
acknowledgment  from  the  pope  of  its  fovereigntj 
over  the  Gulph.  In  a pretty  keen  expoftulatior 
about  this  fee,  a pope  afking  the  Venetian  am- 
baffador  where  were  the  republic’s  vouchers  foi 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Gulph  ; they  are  to  be  found, 
holy  father,  anfwered  he,  on  the  back  of  Con 
ftantine’s  grant.  Formerly  the  commander  of  the 
Gulph  came  afnore  at  Sinigaglia  with  a numerou: 
retinue,  and  fpent  two  or  three  days  there,  during 
which  the  governor  was  to  entertain  him  as  a fo- 
vereign.  By  a new  agreement,  the  governor  goe; 
aboard  of  the  commander,  and  fettles  with  hirr 
there:  by  this  agreement  everybody  is  a gainer  ; th< 
Venetians  fit  out  but  a very  flight  fquadron,  and 
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It  only  fhews  itfelf  at  a diftance  ; and  the  gover- 
nor is  rid  of  the  incumbrance  and  expence  of  en- 
tertaining the  commander  and  his  train  at  Siniga- 
glia.  If  any  are  lofers  it  is  the  mere  fpeftators,  this 
agreement  having  made  a confiderable  diminution 
in  the  variety  of  the  fhow. 

We  heard  at  the  fair  a fmart  faying  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  but,  to  underftand  it  rightly,  it  muft  be 
known  that,  in  Italy,  children  are  Hill  taught 
their  firft  leffons  of  politenefs  in  a book  of  the  fa- 
mous Monlignor  de  la  Caia,  intitled,  II  Galatino ; 
and,  by  way  of  reproaching  any  rudenefs,  the 
perfon  is  told  that  he  has  forgot  his  Galatino. 
Now  Benedict  had  fent,  by  a prelate  born  at  Sini- 
gaglia,  a fet  of  child-bed  linen,  on  which  he  had 
pronounced  his  benediction,  for  a new  born  prince 
in  one  of  the  firft  courts  of  Europe.  This  pre- 
late, whether  ignorant  of  the  ceremonial,  or  from 
defign  perhaps  fuggefted  to  him,  had  difcharged 
his  meffage  without  vifiting  the  lord-almoner  of 
that  court,  the  very  firft  perfon  whom  he  ought 
to  have  vifited.  The  almoner  complained  of  fuch 
negleft  to  the  king  •,  the  king  wrote  very  ear- 
neftly  about  it  to  his  ambaffador  at  Rome ; and 
the  ambaffador  immediately  demanded  an  au- 
dience, in  which  he  did  not  fpare  the  Sinigaglian 
prelate.  Benedict,  after  ufing  all  the  reafons  which 
he  could  think  of  to  excufe  or  palliate  his  meflen- 
ger’s  blunder,  and  the  ambaffador  ftill  {terming, 
he  faid  to  him,  “ But,  my  lord  ambaffador,  be  fo 
“ good  as  to  tell  me,  is  the  council  of  Trent  ad- 
“ mitted  in  France.”  The  ambaffador,  conceiv- 
ing the  drift  of  this  was  to  call  another  caufe,  and 
puzzle  him  about  the  objeCt  of  his  audience,  en- 
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deavoured  to  fhift  it  off;  but  the  pope  ftill  flick- 
ing to  the  queftion,  the  ambaffador  at  length  told 
him,  that  the  council  of  Trent,  as  he  knew  better 
than  himfelf,  was  not  admitted  in  France  ; “ Nei- 
“ ther,  my  lord  ambaffador,”  returned  the  pope, 
“ is  the  Galatino  at  Sinigaglia  •,  Ne  anche  a Siniga- 
“ glia  il  Galatino”  This  jeft  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty,  and  the  lord  almoner,  to  whom  it  was 
reported,  quite  forgot  the  Italian  prelate’s  folly, 
remembring  only  the  witticifm  which  it  had  occa- 
fioned. 

Previous  to  our  returning  into  Romania,  and 
vifiting  the  weftern  coait  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
thofe  delicious  territories  which  are  divided  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  I fhall 
exhibit  a picture  of  this  fine  country  in  the  middle 
age,  as  drawn  by  Muratori  from  contemporary 
hiftorians  and  monuments.  His  accurate  account 
of  the  culture  and  population  of  this  part  of  Italy, 
in  thofe  ages  which  are  but  little  known,  affords 
a large  field  for  political,  moral,  and  even  phyfi- 
cai  reflections,  which  I leave  to  the  reader.  From 
this  fpecimen,  Muratori’s  elaborate  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Italy  in  the  middle  age  may  be  efti- 
mated  •,  an  immenfe  work  indeed,  having  pro- 
duced thirty-four  folio  volumes  and  twelve  quartos. 
It  has  been  re-afllimed  by  the  author  himfelf  in 
feventy-five  differtations,  in  which  every  political, 
civil  and  religious  cuftom  and  ufage  of  thofe  dark 
times  is  elucidated.  The  fequel  is  an  extract,  or 
very  free  tranflation  of  the  twenty-firft  of  thofe 
learned  differtations. 
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£c  Calamities  of  all  kinds  had  laid  open  Italy  to 
the  Lombards,  who  fettled  there  in  668.  Three 
years  before  a deadly  peftilence,  which  fwept 
away  mankind  by  thoulands,  had  turned  many  of 
the  towns  and  large  tracts  of  the  country  into  de- 
farts. This  peftilence  had  been  fucceeded  by  fa- 
mine : non  erat  tunc  virtus  Romanis  (id  eft  It  alls) 
tit  pojfent  refiftere,  fays  Paul  the  deacon,  quia  & pe- 
ftilentia  qua  fub  Narfete  falia  eft , piurimos  in  Ve- 
netia  & Liguria  extinxerat ; £5?  poft  annum  liber  tails , 
fames  nimia  ingruens  Italian  v aft ab at.  The  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Lombards  completed  thefe  calami- 
ties : pillaged  churches,  murdered  minifters,  de~ 
ftroyed  cities,  the  maffacre  of  thole  whom  the  pe- 
ftilence and  famine  had  fpared,  were  monu- 
ments of  this  conqueft,  and  of  that  fanguinary 
war  which  decided  it.  Cleph,  the  fecond  king  of 
thefe  barbarians,  added  to  thofe  fufferings,  put- 
ting to  death  or  driving  out  of  his  dominions  fuch 
of  the  inhabitants  at  whole  power  and  wealth  he 
took  umbrage. 

Thefe  devaftations  might  have  been  repaired 
by  peace  and  tranquility  ; but,  fo  early  as  the 
year  590,  the  Lombards  being  at  once  attacked 
both  by  the  Conftantinopolitan  Greeks,  who  re- 
conquered Modena,  Mantua,  and  Altino,  and  by 
the  French,  who  afterwards  routed  them,  fhed 
torrents  of  Italian  blood  to  maintain  their  advartr 
tages,  and,  to  weaken  their  enemies,  ftuck  at  no 
means  which  a blind  fury  fuggefted  to  them.  By 
exprefs  order  of  king  Agilulfus,  Padua  was  fet 
on  fire  and  totally  laid  in  alhes : Cremona,  Brifcello, 
and  other  towns  underwent  the  like  treatment, 
•only  becaufe  they  continued  in  obedience  to  the 
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emperors  their  ancient  fovereigns : at  length,’ 
all  that  remained  to  thofe  ancient  mailers  of  Italy 
was  the  country  of  the  duchy  of  Rome,  the  ex- 
archarte  of  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  feme  maritime 
towns  : and  ftill  the  Lombards,  in  revenge  for 
their  not  being  able  to  add  thofe  countries  to  their 
conquefts,  ufed  to  commit  very  terrible  inroads 
on  them,  Rome  itfelf,  Rome,  which  had  fo  long 
been  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe,  felt  their  rage.  There 
is  an  epigram  of  the  fixth  century  on  the  declerr- 
fion  of  her  fortune,  in  which  that  retrogradatioa 
is  reprefented  by  this  line 

Roma  tibi  fubito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

A line  without  any  apparent  fenfe,  but  with  this 
odd  kind  of  merit,  that  the  words  are  the  very 
fame  in  reading  it  backward. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Italy  under  that 
revolution  which  fettled  the  Lombards  there  ; the 
condition  in  which  the  civil  wars  of  Ctefar  and 
Pompey  had  left  it,  as  exaggerated  by  Lucan, 
was  at  that  time  its  real  condition  * 

Horrida  dumetis,  multojque  inarata  per  annos 
Hefperia  ejty  defuntque  mams  pofcentibus  arvis , 
Rarus  & anliqiiis  habitator  in  urbibus  errat. 

Thus  was  accomplished  Cerealis’s  prediction 
in  Tacitus,  a prediction  which,  to  the  misfortune 
of  human  nature,  continues  to  be  verified  in  our 
times.  Puljis  Romanis , nihil  aliud  qudm  bella  om- 
nium inter  fe  gentium  video. — ■ 
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The  air  of  Italy,  and  intercourfe  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conquered  people,  at  length  fof- 
tened  the  ferocity  of  the  conquerors,  peace  and 
tranquility  took  place  in  the  center  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  greateft  evils  of  war  fell 
only  on  the  frontiers.  Civilized  morals  produced 
good  laws,  and  the  citizens  were  regulated  by  a 
wholfome  and  ftrift  police  ; in  a word,  the  pub- 
lic fafety  was  fo  well  fettled,  that  the  traveller, 
without  any  apprehenfions  or  precautions,  might 
carry  his  purfe  in  his  open  hand.  At  firft  the 
old  and  new  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  were  di- 
vided by  the  Arianifm  of  the  Lombards,  and  an 
inequality  in  the  impofition  of  the  tributes,  till 
the  converfion  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  equal  af- 
feffment  of  the  imports,  removing  all  difference 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners,  they  coa- 
lefced  into  one  people  and  one  ftate. 

The  conqueft  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  French, 
fixed  its  tranquility,  promoted  population,  and 
introduced  all  the  advantages  attending  on 
peace.  This  happy  condition  lafted  all  the 
time  that  Charlemain’s  lineage  reigned  over 
Lombardy.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  the  contefts  of  Guy  and  Berrenger,  kind- 
led new  difturbances,  and  thefe  expofed  it  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  Hungarians,  who  for 
feveral  years  ravaged  it  at  pleafure.  Thefe  cala- 
mities lafted  till  Otho  the  Great,  the  firft  of  the 
Germans,  who  added  the  crown  of  Lombardy  to 
that  of  the  empire. 

To  eftimate  the  Ioffes  of  the  human  fpecies  un- 
der all  thefe  revolutions,  let  us  take  a view  of  the 
]popplation  of  Italy  at  that  time, 
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The  country  was  very  thinly  peopled,  thd 
mountains  and  part  of  the  levels  being  then  over- 
run with  forefts.  The  Lombards  ufed  to  call 
every  wood  Wald,  which  the  Italians,  in  public 
writings,  expreffed  by  Gay  uni,  Gazium,  Gaginm , 
Waldum , Gualdum.  Ughelli  has  a record  in 
774,  by  which  Arrichis,  prince  of  Benevento, 
gives  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Sophia  the  church  or 
parifh  of  St.  Peter,  fituated  in  Gayo — the  church 
of  St.  Abundus  likewife  Handing  in  Gayo — and 
in  another  wood,  or  Gayo,  a piece  of  ground  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  broad.  In  a diploma  of 
Charlemain,  preferved  by  the  fame  compiler,  this 
prince  gives  to  the  church  of  Regio,  Gayum  nof- 
trutn  quod  i:i  Luciaria  conjacet  & nunc  noviter  ex- 
colitur.  The  Lombards  had  farther  brought  into 
Italy  the  words  for  eft  a,  Brolium , or  Broilum , of  the 
fame  meaning,  unlefs  brolium  more  determinately 
fignified  what  we  now  call  a park.  Charlemain  in 
one  of  his  capitularies  of  800  fays,  Lucos  noftros 
quos  Brogilos  vulgus  appellat.  The  French  former- 
ly ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Gaye , Breuil  and  Brojfe j 
but  fork  is  the  only  word  retained. 

We  have  Hill  a grant  of  king  Adolphus  in  752 
to  Lopecin,  bifhop  of  Modena,  of  a wood  of  five 
hundred  acres,  Sylva  jugis  numero  quingentis , join- 
ing on  three  Tides  to  the  woods  of  a royal  de- 
rnefne,  Gayo  Noftro ; and  on  the  fourth  to  the  ri- 
ver Scultenna,  the  prefent  Panaro.  This  wood, 
which  appertained  to  the  domaine  of  the  kings  of 
Lombardy,  had  left  its  name  to  a confiderable 
dilate,  which  fince  was  incorporated  into  the  de- 
mefne  of  the  city  of  Modena.  Accordingly,  by 
an  aft  of  the  corporation  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
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1255,  feveral  lands,  one  of  which  is  called  Gazio , 
were  ordered  to  be  meafured  and  improved.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  wood  of  Nonan- 
tola,  was  a part  of  the  ancient  royal  Gayum. 

That  thefe  forefts  are  of  a very  ancient  Handing, 
may  be  inferred  from  a paflage  of  Sidonius  A- 
pollinaris,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Lambro,  the 
Adda,  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  other  ri- 
vers in  Lombardy  where  he  had  travelled,  fays, 
that  the  country  adjoining  to  thofe  rivers  was  co- 
vered with  forefts  of  oak  and  maple,  quernis  acer- 
nifque  nemoribus  -pajfim  *; veftiebantur , of  which,  at 
prefent,  not  the  leaft  footftep  is  remaining. 

To  the  woods  with  which  part  of  Italy  was 
over-run,  muft  be  added  the  uninhabitable  fens 
along  the  beds  of  moft  of  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes 
and  fhoals  among  which  the  Po  and  the  Adige 
intermixed.  Inftead  of  thefe  lakes  and  fens,  we 
now  fee  fertile  and  delightful  tradls,  the  happy 
effedt  of  the  works  undertaken  and  executed  for 
reducing  and  containing  thefe  rivers  in  their  bed. 
Had  antiquity  left  us  maps  of  all  thefe  watery 
places,  by  comparing  them  with  their  prefent 
Hate,  ah  exadt  eftimate  might  be  found  of  the 
produce  of  thofe  works  *. 

We  fhould  find  that,  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Emilia , Flaminia , and  the  whole  Venetian 
territory,  were  no  more  than  only  fo  many  drown- 
ed, uncultivated,  and  uninhabited  tradls ; and  fueh 
in  the  times  of  Vitruvius  j~,  Strabo  J,  and  Herodian, 
were  thofe  fruitful  countries  which  now  fo  much 
delight  the  eye  between  Aquileia,  Altino,  and 
Ravenna.  Strabo  adds,  that  Brefcia,  Mantua, 

* Ep.  5.  1.  1.  f Vitr.  1.  1.  cap.  14.  J Strab.  1.  5. 
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Reggio,  and  Como,  flood  amidft  fens  ; and  that 
ail  the  towns  of  the  Venetian  territory  were  entire- 
ly furrounded  by  the  fea,  like  Venice  at  prefent, 
or  that  they  had  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  lakes,  which  in  Hercdian’s  time  were  ftill 
navigable  from  Altino  to  Ravenna ; and  thus  all 
the  intermediate  country,  of  which  Ferrara,  then 
not  known,  and  its  rich  territory,  are  now  a part, 
had  only  frogs  for  its  inhabitants. 

Thefe  creatures  were  naturally  free  of  Ravenna, 
according  to  the  teftimonies  of  Martial  •, 

Meliufqite  rana  garriunt  Ravennates. 

Of  Silius  Italicus,  who  delineates  the  fituation  of 
Ravenna  in  thefe  two  lines  *. 

Quaqiie  gravi  remo  limofis  fiegniter  undis 
Lenta  paludofia  proficixdunt  fiagna  Ravenna. 

Laftly,  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  rallying  his 
friend  Candidianus,  then  recently  arrived  in  that 
city,  fays  to  him : te  municipalium  ranarum  loqnax 
turba  circumjilit — Vide  qualis  fit  civitas  qua  fiacilius 
territorium  pet  eft  habere , qudmterram.  Periodical 
alluvions  have  in  procefs  of  time  given  to  this  town, 
what  it  then  wanted  ; a very  fat  and  fruitful  foil, 
a league  in  extent,  now  feparating  it  from  the  fea, 
which  formerly  walked  it. 

Gaffe  near  Ravenna,  a place  of  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  vfhofe  fleet,  for  - 
the  fecurity  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  lay  there,  is  two 
leagues  from  the  fea,  which  once  formed  its  har- 
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boar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seivio,  now  turned  into 
another  channel  by  that  accretion. 

At  the  fame  period  of  time  Bologna  and  Mo- 
dena fuffered  extremely,  by  the  Handing  waters 
which  covered  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  reft 
was  all  woods,  fo  that  a communication  with  thefe 
two  cities  was  doubly  dangerous 

Let  us  particularly  go  on  with  the  ftate  of 
Modena.  St.  Ambrofe,  in  a letter  written  about 
the  year  388,  imitating  the  famous  pafTage  of 
Sulpitius’s  letter  to  Cicero,  fays  to  Fauftinus : de 
Bononienfi  veniens  urbe,  a tergo  Claternam , ipfam 
Bononiam , Mutinam , Regiiim  derelinquebas  : in  dex- 
trd  erat  Brixillum , afronte  occnrrebat  Placentia , &c. 
Y e igitnr  tot  femirutarum  urbium  cadaver  a terrarum - 
que  fub  eodem  confpeblu  expo/it  a funera  non  admcnent% 
&c. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Italy  after  the  tranflation 
of  the  empire  to  Conftantinople.  The  fubfe- 
quent  invafion  of  the  Lombards,  and  their  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  Greeks,  of  which  all  the  ter- 
ritories near  the  Exarcharte  were  the  theatre, 
could  not  better  the  condition  of  thofe  defolate 
countries.  Modena,  then  a frontier  of  the  Lom- 
bards, was  in  time  deftroyed  and  forfaken,  and 
the  remainder  of  its  diftrefled  inhabitants  removed 
to  Citta-Nova,  then  recently  built  by  king  Luit- 
prand,  at  fome  diftance  From  it.  To  this  emi- 
gration they  were  forced  by  the  rivers  which  wa- 
tered the  territories  of  Modena,  and  being  left  to 
themfelves,  when,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times, 
the  works  for  confining  them  within  their  beds 

* V.  Galb^e  epift.  ad,  Cic.  inter,  famil.  1,  lo.  & Appie- 
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were  no  longer  kept  up,  overflowed  the  country,' 
and  rufhed  into  the  city  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  what 
with  the  hand,  gravel,  and  (tones,  from  the  Ap- 
pennine  hills,  which  every  inundation  lodged  there, 
the  ground  was  raifed  feveral  fathom. 

In  the  molt  ancient  draughts  of  donations,  fales, 
and  leafes,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  woods, 
fens,  ponds,  pifcaria , and  lakes  (a).  To  thefe 
informations  may  be  added  thofe  collected  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  by  count  Sylveftri,  de*  Nobili  di  Ro- 
vigo,  in  the  defcription  which  he  has  publifhed 
delle  paludi  Adriache. 

All  thefe  (hoals  and  fens  thus  filling  up  by 
degrees,  both  by  the  mud  which  the  fea  heaped 
up  in  thofe  with  which  it  communicated,  and  by 
the  various  fubftances  brought  thither  by  the  ri- 
vers, in  time  little  iflands  were  feen  to  rife 
in  the  middle  of  the  lakes  and  fens ; and  to 
which  inhabitants  were  invited  by  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  the  conveniency  of  (idling,  and 
the  fafe  (belter  from  incurfions  of  robbers  who 
infelled  both  land  and  fea : the  firft  dwelling  in 
thefe  iflands  were  only  draw  huts. 

This  was  for  a long  time  the  covering  of  thofe 
houfes,  which  the  magnificence  of  later  ages 
have  replaced  with  palaces.  In  thofe  times  of 
calamity  it  was  very  feldom  that  houfes  were 
covered  with  tiles,  which  in  the  ancient  writings 
are  called  Coppi.  Coppata  domus  meant  no 
more  than  a tiled  houfe,  and  not,  as  Du  Cange 
thought,  a houfe  of  which  the  roof  terminated  in 
a cupola. 

(a)  Muratori  mentions  twelve  of  thefe  maps,  and  Spe- 
cifies the  terms. 

Among 
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Among  the  monuments  of  the  Ambrofian  ba- 
filic  collefted  by  Puricelli,  is  one  of  the  year 
1201,  concerning  a Lobia , or  public  portico, 
which,  though  adjoining  to  that  very  bafilic,  was 
covered  only  with  ftraw  ; hence  thofe  frequent 
fires  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  deftroying,  in 
a few  hours  the  greateft  cities.  Under  this  ca- 
lamity fucceffively  fell  Milan,  Placentia,  Bologna 
and  Modena.  A chronicle  of  Padua  inferted  a- 
mong  the  Script  ores  rerum  Italicarum , fays,  that  in 
1 1 74,  a fire  in  that  city  deftroyed  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fourteen  houfes,  which  at  that 
time  were  built  only  of  wood,  and  the  covering  thatch. 
In  the  more  remote  ages  we  meet  with  houfes  in- 
tirely  built  with  ftraw.  Guy  bilhop  of  Modena, 
in  963  gave  in  copy-hold  fuch  a houfe,  cafa  pal- 
liaricia.  In  1105  Milan,  fince  fo  full  of  (lately 
edifices,  was  reduced  to  afhes.  On  this  terrible 
conflagration  Galvano  Fiamma  obferves  *,  “ that, 
“ at  that  time,  the  houfes  of  Milan  were  not  fup- 
“ ported  and  parted  by  walls,  but  only  by 
“ hurdles  and  compacted  ftraw,  ex-cratibus  & pa - 
“ leis ; that  any  little  fire,  in  an  inftant,  fprea^ 
“ all  over  the  city,  which  occafioned  an  order 
“ againft  lighting  a fire  in  any  houfe,  flante  ventot 
“ in  windy  weather.”  This  defcription,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  Milan,  perhaps  lhould  be 
reduced  to  the  greater  part  of  it. 

As  Italy  increafed  in  wealth,  the  ftraw  roofs, 
mementos  of  its  former  poverty,  gave  way  to  tiles  ; 
and  this  is  exprefsly  enjoined  by  the  ftatute  of  Fer- 
rara in  1288,  with  a fine  of  twenty  fols  on  delin- 
quents. 

* Manip.  flor.  c.  156, 
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Let  us  now  return  to  thofe  new  iflands,' 
which  gradually  fpreading  have  formed  the  territo- 
ries of  Altino,  Ravenna,  &c.  The  alluvions, 
which  formed  their  firft  connection,  were  called 
dorfi  or  dojji,  polejini , corregii  or  cor  regie,  no  doubt 
from  their  long  and  narrow  form  refembling  Itraps 
of  leather.  In  871  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  rati- 
fied, in  favour  of  the  bilhop  of  Reggio,  the  do- 
nation of  the  ifland  of  Suzaria,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, qua  ah  haminibus  Pagi  vocantur  polite  ini.  Ac- 
cording to  the  exprefiions  of  the  abovemen tioned 
ftatute  of  Ferrara,  among  other  functions  of  the 
podeftat,  he  bound  himfelf  by  oath  to  take  parti- 
cular care,  quod  pollicini  divift  aggerentur  ita  quod 
per  ipfos  aggeres  quilibet  eques  & pedes  libere  pojfit 
ire.  The  word  Corregio  or  Corrigia , in  the  fenfe 
here  underftood,  was  very  ancient  in  Italy.  In 
the  Scriptores  rei  agraria  it  is  defined,  mons  qui 
in  medio  ufque  ad  jngalem  'permittet : and  this  word 
was  added  to  the  name  of  mod;  of  the  villages 
built  on  thofe  flips  or  banks,  from  which  the  wa- 
ters had  ebbed  away.  Among  many  other  places, 
an  aCt  of  Garfendonius  bilhop  of  Mantua,  in  the 
year  1180,  mentions  the  following:  Corrigium  Ga~ 
mine t a,  Corrigium  Trebatii , Corrigium  de  LanguJ'culo , 
feala  dividens  unum  corrigium  ab  alio.  Flumen  Ar- 
conina  & lacus  ’Taurus  dividit  alia  corrigia.  Like- 
wife,  among  the  eftates  given  in  999  by  St.  Ade- 
laida, the  emperor  Otho  Illd’s  grandmother,  to 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Saviour  at  Pavia,  are  Corrigia 
in  Tengola , Dorfwn  fraxanaria,  Corrigia  Boniventi. 
Other  Corrigia  are  mentioned  in  the  will-  of  tne 
marquis  Almeric  in  948.  To  conclude,  in  all  ap- 
pearance the  town  of  Corregio , which  gave  birth 

to 
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to  the  celebrated  painter  fo  called,  and  which,  af- 
ter having  been  a long  time  under  its  own  parti- 
cular lords,  now  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Efte, 
owes  its  appellation  to  fuch  dried  prominences  on 
which  its  firft  houfes  were  built. 

In  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  the  whole  territory 
of  Ferrara  was  interfered,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  confifted  of  impracticable  fens.  Radevicus,  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  emperor,  relates  under  the  year 
1158,  that  his  forces  penetrated  to  the  very  walls 
of  Ferrara : “ which,”  adds  the  hiftorian,  “ feem- 
“ ed  incredible,  the  marihes,  by  the  reflux  of  the 
“ waters  of  the  Po  into  them,  being  to  this  city 
“ an  infurmountable  fence,  from  which  it  in- 
<c  fults  its  neighbours  and  mocks  their  menaces.” 
Thefe  fens  are  now  no  more,  and  have  been  fti- 
perfeded  by  a fertile  trad  of  land,  a kina  of  cre- 
ation, for  which  Ferrara  is  beholden  to  the  works 
undertaken  and  executed  by  the  orders  and  under 
the  infpeClion  of  its  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of 
Efte. 

The  grounds  which  in  other  parts  of  Italy  in 
the  like  manner  fuperfeded  the  fhoals,  fens  and 
marfhes,  with  the  face  of  the  country  have  changed 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  its  products.  Modena, 
for  inftance,  which  in  Strabo’s  time  was  famous 
for  its  incomparable  wool,  has  loft  that  advan- 
tage, which  however  is  made  up  by  others.  The 
diggings  which,  from  time  to  time,  become  ne~ 
ceffary  within  the  circuit  of  the  new  city,  difco- 
ver  the  prodigious  elevation  of  its  prefent  fite 
above  the  former,  in  the  ruins  found  at  a very 
great  depth. 

Is 
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In  the  formation  of  thefe  new  grounds  nature 
received  fome  affiftance  from  art : peace,  with  the 
increafe  of  men,  increafed  confumption,  wants, 
neceiTaries,  the  cultivation  and  the  worth  of  lands. 
From  the  era  of  the  chief  enterprizes  of  this 
kind  may  be  dated  the  commencements  of  the 
greatnefs,  opulence  and  power  acquired  by  the 
republican  cities  of  Italy.  The  clearing  of  grounds 
came  foon  to  be  carried  on  as  vigoroully  as  drain- 
ings. A charter  of  the  countefs  Matilda  in  1112 
makes  mention  of  a fpot  in  the  Ferrarefe,  quod 
nunc  extirpatur , £s?  ex  parte  extirpatum  eji ; and 
farther  of  a Runcus  de  Joanne  Anaftafii.  Runcus y 
derived  from  the  old  Latin  word  rune  are,  is  what 
in  old  French  was  called  an  Ejj'art , that  is,  a 
wood  or  part  of  a foreft,  newly  cleared. 
Countefs  Matilda  held  by  leafe,  from  the  abbe  of 
Nonantula,  a vaft  fore  ft  covering  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Nogara.  On  the  deceafe  of  that  princefs, 
the  people  of  Verona  fell  to  hewing  it  down,  in 
order  for  cultivation.  Innocent  II.  in  a brief  of 
1136,  makes  a heavy  complaint  about  this  intru- 
fion,  which  he  expreffes  in  thefe  terms  directed  to 
the  people  of  Verona  : Quod  Nogarienfam  fylvam 
extirpaveretis , eamque  vejlris  ufibus  excolatis.  In  a 
contraft  dated  m3,  for  clearing  a foreft  in  the 
Ferrarefe,  the  undertaker  fays,  “Terrain  aittem  ittam 
quam  runcabo , frui  debeo  per  annos  tres , pojiea  red- 
dam  terroticum ; that  is,  three  years  poffeflion, 
clear  of  all  charges,  would  anfwer  the  expences  of 
the  clearing. 

In  an  inftrument  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Efte,  are  the  words 
Xamplis  and  Zamplis , fynonimous  with  Ronchus  \ 
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indeed  du  Cange  has,  terra  exemplata , exemptatio , 
exemption , from  which  Xemplmi  differs  only  in  the 
want  of  one  letter.  Thefe  words  are  undoubtedly 
derivatives  from  the  Latin  amphare  or  exampliarey 
and  from  the  fame  fource  likewife  may  come  the 
Italian  feempio.  The  new  arable  lands  were  called 
Novates , but  the  more  general  word  was  Ronchus ; 
and  it  has  given  name  to  a great  number  of 
places  up  and  down  Italy,  as  Ronco,  Ronco 
vetere , Ronchi , Roncaglto , Roncaglia , Ronca. 

But  none  of  thefe  places  make  fuch  a figure 
in  ancient  monuments  as  the  Roncaglia  of  Pla- 
centia : it  was  a vaft  field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  without  a Angle  tree  in  it  *,  here  the  princes 
and  barons  of  Italy  held  their  meetings,  and 
when  the  German  emperors  came  to  take  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  this  place 
was  the  feene  of  the  ceremony. 

That  increafe  of  population,  which  rendered 
the  clearing  of  grounds  abfolutely  neceffary,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  exorbitant  liberalities  of 
fovereigns  towards  churches  and  their  courtiers. 
The  profufe  grants  of  lands,  villages,  caftles, 
and  even  regalities,  to  all  who  folicited  for  them, 
made  as  it  were  a people  of  petty  fovereigns. 
Each  of  thefe  new  fovereigns  refiding  in  his 
petty  kingdom,  was  very  eager  to  improve  his 
pofleflions,  to  (Lengthen  himfelf,  and  draw  thi- 
ther inhabitants,  that  he  might  have  fomething  of 
a court  and  a good  number  of  fubjefts.  Thefe 
meafures  however  drained  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  cities,  which  now,  in  their  turn,  ac- 
quiring power  and  wealth  by  the  advantages 
arifing  to  population,  from  agriculture  and  trade, 
Yoi,.  I,  N began 
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began  in  the  nth  century  to  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  obliged  all  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates to  fubmit  to  their  laws,  to  refide  withia 
their  walls,  and  to  fhare  in  the  honour  and  offices- 
of  citizens. 

* This  was  the  epoeha  when  fervitude,  which 
had  fo  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  became  extin- 
guifhed.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  its 
whole  territory  was  parcelled  out  into  numberlefs 
eftates,  cultivated  by  gangs  of  flaves,  who  were 
annexed  to  the  lands,  and  went  along  with  them 
in  all  the  changes  of  proprietors.  The  invafion 
of  the  Barbarians,  in  breaking  the  fhaekles  of  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  flaves,  did  what  Chriftianity 
had  not  been  able  to  do.  Their  mailers,  being 
themfelves  threatened  with  flavery,  fet  them  at 
liberty  for  their  defence.  Others  fecured  them- 
felves by  joining  the  Barbarians,  who  knew  of  no 
other  right  of  fervitude  than  over  flaves  taken  by 
themfelves.  Great  numbers  of  flaves  however 
'{till  remained  in  Italy,  under  the  Lombards  and 
French.  They  made  a confiderable  part  of  the 
pofleffions  of  the  church  itfelf : it  appears  from 
feveral  adfcs,  that  abbots  and  bifhops  ufed  to  let 
them  out  to  feculars,  under  whom  their  condition 
was  alleviated  by  the  hopes  of  maaumiffiorsy  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  church  ever  granted, 
unqueftionably  on  account  that  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures went  along  with  the  immoveables.  And  this, 
together  with  the  lenity  of  the  feculars  in  granting 
tnanumiffions,  are  verified  by  a law  of  Pepin,  or- 
dering that,  fhould  a father  by  will  manumit  all 
his  flaves,  yet  might  the  daughter  and  heirels 

• Extract  from  Muratorl’s  15th  Diflertation. 
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claim  and  retain  one  third  of  them.  Manumif- 
fions  were  farther  facilitated  by  the  multiplicity  of 
the  forms  under  which  the  laws  allowed  of  them. 
The  petty  fovereignties,  fet  up  in  the  10th 
and  i rth  centuries,  were  as  fo  many  fignals  calling 
thofe,  who  were  groaning  in  thraldom,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty.  Thefe  little  potentates,  being 
often  at  war  among  thenrfelves,  and  the  cities  per- 
petually embroiled  with  one  another,  fet  the  flaves 
of  their  territories  free,  in  confequence  of  arming 
them  ; and  the  proximity  of  ail  thefe  belligerant 
powers  afforded  the  flaves,  whom  their  mailers 
were  for  keeping  in  flavery,  fure  and  fpeedy 
means  to  fliake  it  off:  in  a word,  the  fortified 
caftles,  then  thick  fown  in  Italy,  were  to  the  flaves 
what  formerly  the  afylum,  opened  by  Romulus, 
was  to  the  flaves  of  Latium.  The  admilfion  of 
thefe  flaves  to  the  freedom  of  towns  and  cities  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  firffc  caufes  of  the  pro- 
digious increafe  of  population  in  Italy. 

The  towns  and  cities,  being  not  fufricient  for 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  enlarged  their 
circuit  : hence  the  aggrandizement  of  Naples,  Mi- 
lan, Florence,  Pavia,  Verona,  Padua,  Cremona, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c.  which  only  two  centuries 
before  were  mere  defarts.  At  prefent  every  one  in 
thefe  cities,  if  ever  fo  little  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  points  out  to  llrangers 
the  fucceflive  enlargements  of  their  circuit,  and 
within  this  circuit  many  churches,  which  original- 
ly were  built  without  the  walls. 

Some  wife  regulations,  at  the  fame  time,  took 
place  for  providing  dwellings  anfwerable  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  country  people.  The  moft 
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ancient  ftatute  in  being,  relative  to  the  city  of 
Modena,  directs  that  “ all  who  had  between  that 
“ city  and  Cittanova  poffeffions  ad  minus  ofto  bu- 
“ bulcarum , to  build  a houfe  on  it,  and  live  in 
“ the  faid  houfe,  or  caufe  it  to  be  lived  in.”  For 
facilitating  the  culture  of  thefe  poffeffions,  the  fame 
ftatute  had  nominated  a jury  of  aftimatores  or  ap- 
praifers-,  and  the  proprietor  of  a confiderable  parcel 
of  land  had  the  privilege  of  purchafing,  accord- 
ing to  their  eftimate,  any  little  pieces  of  ground 
inclofed  within  his  eftate. 

If  we  recal  our  furvey  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Italy,  it  will  Ihew  us  how  extremely  population 
has  decreafed  there : that  except  Leghorn,  and 
fome  cities  which  ftill  enjoy  their  fovereign’s  pre- 
fence, Italy,  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace,-  is 
in  a way  of  finking  again  into  that  condition,  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  beforementioned 
deftruftive  wars.  The  overthrow  of  its  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  now  poffeffed  by  other  nations, 
together  with  a great  part  of  it  being  fubjeft  to 
foreign  powers,  are  the  chief  caufes  of  its  depo- 
pulation. Yet  the  Italians  will  have  it  to  contain 
at  prefent  twenty  millions  of  fouls,  of  which  to 
Venice  they  affign  four  millions  •,  to  the  Mi- 
lanefe  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand,  and  to 
Piedmont  two  millions ; whereas  the  pope’s  do- 
minions, by  the  late  account,  taken  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  cardinal  Valenti,  have  only  eleven 
hundred  thoufand. 

Luxury  being  to  flourifhing  ftates  and  opulent 
nations  as  ruft  to  metals,  let  us  enquire  by  what 
means  and  how  far  it  got  footing  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  > an  objedt  fo  far  from 
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efcsping  Muratori’s  attention,  that  he  has  devoted 
to  it  part  of  his  twenty-third  diflertation,  of  which 
I fhall  fet  down  fome  extracts. 

The  condition  of  Italy,  in  this  refpeft,  during 
the  centuries  preceding  the  revival  of  its  lplendour, 
may  eafily  be  conceived.  Its  towns  and  fields  being 
turned  into  defarts,  the  diftrefied  inhabitants  who 
had  furvived  the  peftilence,  famine  and  the  fword 
of  Barbarians,  had  fcarce  the  immediate  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and,  by  the  total  ceflation  of  trade, 
were  without  any  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition •,  befides  prudence  would  not  admit  of  any 
oflentation  which  might  ftimulate  the  avidity  of 
fome  favage  conqueror. 

Ricobaldo,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  con-" 
eludes  his  hiftory  of  Ferrara  with  a picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Italians,  or  at  leaft  of  the  Ferra- 
refe  his  countrymen. 

“ Under  Frederic  II.”  fays  that  hiftorian,  “ the 
“ manners,  cuftoms,  and  way  of  living,  were  very 
“ remote  from  any  appearance  of  luxury.  The 
“ men  wore  on  a cap,  which  they  called  majata , 
“ a kind  of  mitre,  with  no  other  ornament  than 
“ iron  feales.  The  hulband  and  wife  eat  out  of 

the  fame  difii,  as  for  plates  the  ufe  of  them 
“ was  not  known.  A rummer  or  two  ferved  a 
“ whole  family ; their  light  was  a lamp,  no 
“ candles  of  any  kind  having  been  yet  invented. 
“ Men  wore  cloaks  of  fkins  or  coarfe  wool,  both 
“ without  any  linings.  The  cap  was  of  the  fame 
“ fluff ; as  was  the  women’s  apparel,  even  of 
“ brides.  Little  or  no  gold  was  to  be  feen  in  all 
**  their  drefs.  As  to  food,  the  commonality  eat 
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tc  frefh  meat  only  three  times  a week,  their  dinner 
“ was  vegetables  dreft  with  that  meat,  which  cold 
“ ferved  for  fupper.  It  was  only  fome  of  the 
“ moft  wealthy  who  drank  wine  in  fummer ; no- 
“ thing  but  abfolute  neceffaries  were  kept  in  ei- 
“ ther  cellars  or  lofts.  The  portions  of  wives 
“ were  anfwerable  to  the  little  coll  of  their  main- 
“ tenance.  The  apparel  of  young  women  con- 
“ filled  of  a kind  of  coarle  robe  which  they  caN 
“ led  Soutanne , and  a large  flaxen  veil  called 
“ Xocca  ; all  the  head-drefs  of  married  women 
<c  themfelves  were  fome  broad  ribbons  about  their 
■“temples,  and  hanging  down  their  cheeks.  The 
“ object  of  men’s  ollentation  was  their  armour  and 
“ horfes.  The  prime  nobility  dillinguifhed  them- 
“ felves  by  fortifying  their  houfes  with  towers, 
“ the  number  of  which  proclaimed  to  the  neigh- 
“ bouring  country,  the  grandeur  of  a city  in  the 
“ multitude  of  its  nobility.  At  that  time  a very 
“ (lender  fum  of  money  made  a rich  man.” 
Ricobaldo  is  filent  as  to  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  who,  before  the  times  which  this  hiffcori- 
an  had  in  his  eye,  differed  greatly  from  the  par- 
fimony  of  the  laity ; at  lead,  if  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  St.  Peter  Damian’s  inveftives.  But  the 
clergy  were  rich ; for  the  church  had  taken  care  of 
its  polfelfions  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  con- 
queft ; and  the  figure  it  was  obliged  to  make 
could  not  be  kept  up,  but  by  an  appearance  of 
ftate  and  luxury  j befides  this  luxury  and  ftate 
might  be  the  more  flriking  from  its  contrail  to  the 
wretchednefs  of  the  people.  However  it  was,  in 
the  following  manner  does  St.  Peter  Damian  fpeak 

of 
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of  the  cardinals  and  bifhops  in  his  time  *,  “ They 
%f  are  infatiable  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  that  their 
tc  tables  may  be  covered  with  pyramids  of  meats 
“ feafoned  with  all  the  fpices  of  India,  that  wines 
“ of  every  kind  may  Iparkle  in  their  chryftal 
“ velfels,  that  wherever  they  come,  a foft  and 
“ gorgeous  bed  may  be  prepared  for  them.  Then 
“ the  canopies,  the  tapeftry,  and  carpets  in  their 
“ apartments  ! — Such,  now  a-days,  is  the  tern- 
perance,  felf-denial,  and  Simplicity,  by  which 
“ the  miniflers  of  the  Lord  are  to  be  characte* 
rized. — The  kingly  purple  is  too  uniform  and 
“ dull  in  its  colour : even  for  beds  nothing  is 
*c  made  ufe  of  under  variegated  Huffs  of  the  molt 
“ lively  and  glaring  colours.  Home  linings  are 
“ too  common,  lamb-fkins  too  mean  ; they  mull 
“ have  ermins,  fables,  and  martens,  and  for  no 
“ other  reafon  but  their  being  of  a price  which 
“ few  can  reach.  The  multitude  of  vanities  e- 
“ qually  ridiculous  and  deplorable  overwhelms 
“ me.  I cannot  Hand  the  fight  of  thole  mitres 
“ richer  than  Tiaras,  thofe  horfes,  the  like  of 
“ which  the  imperial  ftables  fcarce  afford  ; thole 
“ rings  of  enormous  gems  ; thofe  crofiers  covered 
“ with  gold  and  jewels.  Never  did  I fee  at  Rome 
“ itfelf  any  thing  of  the  lafi:  kind,  which  exceed- 
“ ed  the  glitter  of  the  billiops  of  Afcoli  and 
“ Trani.” 

The  greateft  noblemen  difplayed  their  luxury 
only  on  occafional  feflivities,  as  the  nuptials  of 
their  children,  or  at  their  inflalment  as  knights  ; 
and  thefe  extraordinary  expences  were  defrayed  by 
a contribution  impofed  on  the  vaflals  and  Subjects, 
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By  this  observation  it  is  that  we  mult  eftimate 
the  magnificence  of  the  marriage  of  countefs  Ma- 
tilda’s father,  a full  detail  of  which  the  monk 
Donifon  has  left  us  in  the  firft  canto  of  his 
poem  on  the  countefs.  Befides,  the  poet’s  fancy 
mull  be  thought  to  have  furnilhed  fome  con- 
tributions towards  the  preparatives  and  expence 
of  fuch  a fuperb  entertainment. 

Thus,  from  thefe  momentary  feftivities,  no- 
thing can  be  inferred  againft  Ricobaldo’s  defcrip- 
tion.  Yet  mull  we  not  omit  the  reproaches  of  a 
Frenchman  to  the  Italians  on  their  attachments  to 
the  delights  of  the  table,  in  a poem  compofed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor  Beranger. 

Quid  inertia  hello 

Pe£loray  Ubertus  ait , duris  praetenditis  artnisy 
O Itali  ! potius  vobis  facra  pocula  cor-di , 

S<epius  & fiomachum  nitidis  lax  are  faginis. 

But  what  we  want  is  a polifned  good  cheer, 
cheer  refined  by  luxury,  whereas  this  paffage 
gives  us  only  the  homely  cheer  of  Homer’s  he- 
roes. 

The  former  offers  itfelf  to  us  in  John  of  Sa- 
lifbury’s  account  of  a fupper  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited by  a rich  merchant  of  Apulia.  “ The 
fupper  lafted  till  very  late  at  night,  and  as  if 
“ Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Campania,  could 
“ not  afford  any  thing  good  enough,  we  were 
ferved  with  all  the  dainties  of  Conftantinople, 
Babylon,  Alexandria,  and  Tripoli,  ©V.  If  you 
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« would  be  more  particularly  informed  about 
“ the  plenty,  the  neatnefs  and  regularity  of  the 
« entertainment,  and  the  eafy  politenefs  of  the 
“ mailer  of  the  houfe,  alk  the  treafurer  of  Can- 
“ terbury,  who  was  likewife  one  of  the  company.’* 
A merchant  at  Cadiz  could  at  prefent  give  the 
like  fupper  •,  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred, 
that  Spain  is  a country  where  much  good  cheer  is 
in  vogue. 

But  in  the  12th  century,  when  John  of  Salis- 
bury lived,  we  meet  with  a memorial  of  this 
kind  more  fingular.  The  canons  of  St.  Ambrofe 
of  Milan  ufed,  on  certain  ftatecl  days,  to  go  and 
dine  with  the  abbot  and  monks,  who  jointly  of- 
ficiated with  them  in  the  Ambrofian  Bafilic.  The 
abbot  was  for  reducing  them,  at  thefe  meals,  to 
the  community’s  pittance,  on  which  they  brought 
an  aftion  againff  him,  infilling  that  he  Ihould 
caufe  nine  dilhes  to  be  ferved  to  them  in  three 
courfes.  The  firft  cold  fowls,  gambas  de  vino , and 
cold  pork  : the  fecond,  Huffed  fowls,  beef  with 
a pepper  fauce,  and  meat  pies  : the  third,  roaffed 
fowls,  fricafied  kidnies  and  Huffed  pigs.  The  re- 
cord of  this  odd  difpute,  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  monuments  of  the  Ambrofian  Bafilic 
collected  by  Puricelli,  proves  nothing  againff  the 
laity’s  parfimonious  living,  even  in  the  following 
century. 

A continued  luxury  among  the  people,  and  kept 
up  amidff  all  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of 
thofe  centuries,  is  to  be  found  only  at  Rome. 
This  city  had  but  flightly  felt  the  irruption  of 
the  Offrogcths  and  Lombards.  Whilff  the  popes 
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had  refided  at  Rome,  their  court,  with  the  rich* 
nefs  and  expence  of  it,  befides  other  circumftan- 
ces,  caufed  a plentiful  circulation  of  money, 
though  fo  fcarce  every  where  elfe  ; in  a word, 
in  thofe  days,  as  in  ours,  the  Romans  were  ex- 
ceffively  fond  of  fhow : in  the  gratification  of  that 
tafte  which  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails  among 
the  very  populace,  they  grudged  nothing. 

So  early  as  the  year  1108,  Pafcal  II.  at  tile 
council  of  Benevento,  had  prohibited  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  wearing  lay  dreffes  r vejiimenta  fecularm 
preciofa.  But  the  choice  of  Roman  finery  was 
difplayed  when  the  unhappy  Conradin  made  his 
entrance  into  that  city  in  1268,  on  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  Naples.  “ Acrofs  the  ftreets 
“ through  which  he  paffed,  were  ftretched  ropes 
“ full  of  girdles,  fafhes,  large  knit  purfes,  gloves, 
**  mittens,  bracelets,  rings,  collars,  bodkins,  bod- 
“ dices,  mantelets,  cloaks,  quilts,  counterpanes, 
and  bed-curtains  hanging  to  them  : the  glofs  of 
cc  the  rich  fluffs,  fine  colours,  exquifite  embroi- 
“ deries,  and  furs  of  all  kinds,  was  heigthtened 
•tc  by  that  of  the  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls,  with 
*s  which  all  thofe  garments,  of  themfelves  fo  coft- 
*e  ly,  were  enriched.’* 

Saba  Malefpina,  a contemporary  hifforian,  men- 
tions this  fhow  as  fomething  magnum  & auditu 
mirabiley  una  cofa  Jlupenda ; but  our  age,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  underhand  thofe  things  bet- 
ter than  Malefpina,  will  take  the  liberty  of  think- 
ing otherwife. 

The  gate,  by  which  luxury  did  effectually  make 
its  way  into  Italy,  was  Naples.  Thoufands  of 
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Provencals  and  French  had  followed  Charles  of 
Anjou  to  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  and  his 
fortune  drew  to  Naples  new  fwarms  of  adventur- 
ers, who  maintained  themfelves  at  court,  and  put 
in  for  favours  by  a lavifh  parade,  of  which 
the  chief  burden  fell  on  tradefmen.  A fparkifh  and 
luxuriant  court  was  quite  a new  fight  to  all  Italy, 
and  an  example  the  more  contagious,  as  the  Ita- 
lians were  then  growing  rich.  A journal  printed 
among  the  fcript.  rerum  Italic,  fays,  that  the  Nea- 
politans were  quite  in  an  extafy  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  entry  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the 
queen  his  confort.  “ The  march  was  headed  by 
“ 400  men  at  arms,  French,  in  gorgeous  uni- 
“ forms,  having  on  helmets  with  agrets  and 
plumes  of  feathers  ; thefe  were  followed  by  a 
“ company  of  Frifons  in  fuch  liveries  that  no- 
thing  could  be  richer  •,  then  came  fixty  French 
“ lords,  with  large  gold  chains  about  their  necks ; 
“ then  appeared  the  queen  in  a coach,  carelta , • all 
“ flcy-blue  velvet  within  and  without,  and  every 
“ where  embroidered  with  gold  flower  de  luces  : 
“ T ale  che”  adds  the  author  of  the  journal,  “ a 
“ vita  mia  non  vidi  la  piu  bella  vifta , in  my  whole 
“ life  I never  faw  fo  fine  a fight.” 

This  is  the  firfi:  coach  which  has  occurred  t® 
me  in  the  monuments  of  thofe  ages  I have  been 
inquiring  into.  When  Frederic  II.  came  to  Pa- 
dua in  1239,  he  was  met  by  all  the  beauties  let 
off  in  their  richelt  drefles  and  ornaments  *,  Seden- 
tes  in  phaleratis  C?  ambulantibus  palafredis,  riding 
on  their  palfries  richly  caparifoned. 

* Rolandino.  Cron.  1.  4.  c.  5. 
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Before  we  leave  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  let  us 
bring  to  remembrance  the  defcription  of  the  pre- 
ceding times,  which  Dante  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Caccia  Guida,  one  of  his  anceftors. 

I have  feen,  fays  the  good  old  man,  “ I have 
“ feen  the  time,  when  Florence  enjoyed  peace  both 
“ at  home  and  abroad.  Our  women  then  adorned 

themfelves  with  thriftinefs  and  modefty,  inftead 
“ of  flaunting  with  thefe  gold  chains,  thefe  crowns, 
**  thefe  girdles,  and  all  thofe  gewgaws,  which,  if 
“ admired,  draw  the  looks  from  thofe  who  wear 
“ therm  A father’s  joy  at  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
et  ter  was  not  imbittered  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
“ excefllve  portion  to  be  given  her  ; and  the  num- 
“ ber  of  births  was  not  diminiflied  by  any  fuch 
“ faddening  thoughts.  I have  feen  the  heads  of 
ct  Florence,  I have  feen  Bellincion  Berti,  walking 
<c  publickly  in  the  ftreets  with  a leathern  girdle 
“ fattened  by  a bone-clafp,  and  leading  his  wife, 
**  who  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a looking-glafs.  I 
41  have  feen  the  Nerlis,  I have  feen  the  Vecchios 
**  in  a fkin,  the  lining  of  which  was  its  wool,,  and 
*■*  their  wives  at  home  fewing  and  fpinning.” 

We  perceive  the  gradation  of  luxury  in  the  laws 
animadverting  on  it.  At  the  council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  GregoryX.  interdicted  to  all  women  through- 
out Chriftendom  the  leaft  excefs  in  apparel,  partly 
by  reafon  of  the  ruinous  expences  which  were  its 
natural  confequence.  In  the  ftatutes  laid  down  by 
the  republic  of  Modena,  for  its  own  government, 
1323,  “ No  chambermaids,  waitingmaids,  or  wo- 
“ men  of  low  condition,  are  to  wear  trailing 
“ gowns  or  filk  ribbons ; and  women  of  all  ranks 
“ are  forbid  wearing  gowns  with  a tail  above  a 
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*<  yard  in  length,  necklaces,  bracelets,  girdles  a- 
« bove  the  value  of  fifty  fols,  and  trimmings  of 
“ gowns  exceeding  three  livres,  with  a fine  on  the 
M goldfmith  or  taylor  offending  againft  that  ordi- 
M nance,” 

John  Villani,  in  the  13th  book  of  his  hiilory, 
under  the  year  1342,  fpeaks  of  the  ardour  of  the 
young  Florentines  for  laying  afide  the  Roman  to- 
ga, which  till  that  time  had  been  retained  at  Flo- 
rence,  and  introducing  in  its  Head  the  more  grace- 
ful and  fmart,  but  very  complicated  and  trouble- 
fome  drefs,  worn  by  the  French  in  the  retinue  of 
the  duke  of  Athens.  It  was  a kind  of  cloak, 
fuch  as  players  wear  in  the  character  of  Crifpin, 
and  which  the  Spaniards  retained  a long  time. 

An  anonymous  manufcript  of  the  14th  century, 
relating  to  the  patrician  and  plebeian  families  of 
Padua,  informs  us  that  in  that  city  boys  went 
bare-headed  to  the  age  of  twenty  ; Milan  kept  up 
this  cuftom  far  a long  time,  and  the  celebrated 
Locke  was  for  promoting  it  in  England,  “ At 
“ the  age  of  twenty,”  continues  the  manufcript, 
“ they  wore  either  Forli-hats  or  hoods,  or  chape- 
“ roons.  Over  a llafhed  and  very  clofe  coat,  they 
“ wore  a large  furtout,  the  fluff  of  which  coft  at 
“ leafl  twenty  fols  per  yard  : perfons  of  good 
“ families  took  care  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  by 
•“  a great  number  of  well  cloathed  domeftics, 
“ fightly  horfes,  and  fine  weapons.  On  certain 
“ feflivals  the  young  nobility  clubbed  for  enter- 
“ tainments  to  their  miftreffes,  and  one  of  them 
lent  his  houfe,  where  every  lover  waited  on  his 
“ charmer.  Thefe  entertainments  concluded  with 
dancings  and  other  exercifes  ( hafiiludia ).  The 
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“ country-feats  about  Padua  perpetually  exhi- 
“ bited  diverfions  of  one  kind  or  other.  On  the 
“ greater  feftivals,  all  the  young  nobility  on  horfe- 
“ back,  and  divided  into  troops  of  two  or  three 
“ hundred  each,  tried  their  flail  in  races,  running 
“ at  the  ring  or  tournaments,  which  never  palled 
“ without  fome  mifchief.  From  thefe  gal- 
“ lantries,  the  country  of  Padua  got  the  name  of 
“ the  realm  of  love.”  Such  was  the  manner  of 
living  at  Padua  under  that  Ezelin  de  Romano, 
whom  Venice  ftripped  of  its  territories,  and  whom 
its  hiftorians  make  the  moil  cruel  and  mercilefs 
of  all  tyrants.  They  have  forgot  to  intimate  that 
his  remarkable  encouragement  of  thefe  fports 
might  be  a branch  of  what  politicians  call  arcana 
tyrannidis.  The  women  being  left  to  their  own 
wills,  employed  all  their  invention  in  varying 
modes  of  drefs,  and  making  them  more  expenfive. 
Of  fome  the  abovementioned  manufcript  gives  us 
a fpecimen : Falbalas,  or  furbelows  were  of  the 
number ; at  leaf!:  I perceive  them  in  the  girones 
and  crifpatas  of  the  manufcript.  It  further  tells 
us,  that  before  Ezelin’s  reign,  the  townfmen  did 
not  offer  to  mingle  with  the  entertainments  of  the 
nobility,  and  that  by  a law,  juvenes  filii  nobilium 
fuper  popularium  maxillas  qitam  citius  alapas  app one- 
rent  •,  but  this  law  grew  obfolete  under  Ezelin, 
his  encouragement  of  luxury  and  fpedtacles  con- 
founding all  diftindtions. 

Francis  Pepin,  in  his  chronicle  written  about 
the  year  1313,  to  Ricobaldo’s  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  preceding  age,  oppofes  the  follow- 
ing pidture  of  his  times.  “ Now,”  fays  he,  “ every 
“ thing  feems  running  into  profligacy  and  ruin  of 
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“families;  furnptuoufnefs  has  fuperfeded  parfi- 
mony  ; in  apparel,  how  great  foever  the  price 
«4  of  the  fluffs,  it  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the 
44  trimmings,  being  made  up  of  pearls,  the  mo  ft 
44  valuable  metals,  filks  and  foreign  furrs.  Luxury 
44  has  likewife  intruded  itfelf  on  our  tables  ; we, 
44  rnuft  have  wines  from  the  moft  diflant  coun- 
44  tries ; plenty  is  not  enough,  our  food  muft  be 
“ dainty.  By  this  luxury  it  is  that  fcoundrels  of 
“ cooks  are  come  to  conceit  themfelves  men  of 
“ importance.  This  luxury  flimulates  avarice 
44  and  cupidity  ; it  authorizes  and  legitimates 
44  ufury,  meannefs,  fraud,  rapine,  public  diflur- 
44  bailees,  malverfations  in  the  finances  ; it  flicks 
44  at  nothing  to  fupply  the  wants  which  it  has 
44  produced.”  This  defeription  of  his  times  Pe- 
pin concludes  with  a paffage  from  Seneca,  ap- 
plicable to  every  age,  when  luxury  is  in  vogue 
and  applauded  : Omne  cert  amen  ad  turpia , &c. 

An  exad  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  Italy 
in  the  14th  century,  that  is  in  the  age  of  its  opu- 
lence and  fplendour,  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  pifture 
which  John  Muffo  has  left  us  of  the  manners 
of  Placentia  his  native  country.  I {hall  endea- 
vour to  copy  it,  literally  following  him  through 
all  the  particulars  he  has  thought  fit  to  mention ; 
and  where  the  reader  will  unqueflionably  be  fur- 
prifed  at  meeting  with  all  our  luxury,  and  moft  of 
the  French  fafhions.  44  The  expences  both  of  men 
44  and  women,  in  food  and  apparel,  are  rifen  to  a 
44  degree,  that  our  anceflors  could  never  imagine 
44  nor  forefee.  Womens  gowns,  befides  their 
44  monflrous  length  and  width,  are  of  velvets  of 
f of  the  richeft  colours,  filk-fluffs,  filk  and  gold, 

44  and 
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“ and  gold  brocade  ; if  woollen,  they  mu  ft  be  of 
“ the  fineft  fcarlet,  fo  that  the  bare  fluff  for 
“ making  a gown  cofts  from  25  to  70  florins  or 
“ gold  ducats : the  fleeves  are  often  of  fuch  a 
“ length  as  to  touch  the  ground,  and  their  enor- 
“ mous  breadth  is  gathered  in  along  the  upper 
44  part,  this  being  left  open  for  the  freedom  of 
44  the  hand.  Thefe  gowns  further  have  their  - 
44  trimmings,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  ounces 
44  of  pearl,  at  ten  florins  the  ounce,  fometimes  of 
44  broad  galloons  or  gold  lace,  covering  the 
44  fhoulder-piece  and  border  of  the  fleeves,  and 
44  likewife  gaudily  bedaubing  little  hoods  or  cha- 
44  peroons,  which  may  be  drawn  over  the  head. 
44  Thefe  gowns  are  tied  with  girdles,  enriched 
44  with  filver  gilt,  or  pearls  to  the  amount  of 
44  twenty-five  florins.  Befides  this  finery,  their 
“ fingers  are  covered  with  rings  of  all  kinds  of 
“ jewels,  not  to  be  had  under  thirty  florins,  fome 
“fifty.  Thofe  gowns,  which  were  the  full  drefs, 
“ intirely  covered  the  neck  and  breaft,  while 
“ others  called  cyprians  are  not  fo  modeft.  Thefe 
“ cyprians,  which  in  the  lower  part  are  very  full, 
“ are  made  to  fit  like  wax  to  the  fhape : The 
“ fleeves  are  as  thofe  of  the  other  gowns,  and,  be- 
“ fides  the  like  trimmings,  have  a row  of  filver 
44  gilt  or  pearl  buttons  on  each  fide  down  their 
“ whole  length.  Thefe  gowns,  fo  offenfive  to 
44  modefty,  expofe  the  breaft,  which  projects  as 
44  if  ftruggling  to  break  through  its  confinement. 
44  Exdufivc  of  immodefty,  this  drefs  muft  be  al- 
44  lowed  very  graceful.” 

Now  for  the  head  drefs.  44  Here  we  fee 
44  crowns  or  garlands  of  filver  gilt,  or  pure  gold, 

44  or 
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“ or  pearls,  which  coft  from  leventy  to  a hundred 
44  florins  : likewife  Trezoles  of  large  pearls,  from 
44  one  hundred  to  twenty-five  florins  •,  Sagiotes 
44  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  florins.  T'rezoles  are 
“ three  rows  of  large  pearls  one  hundred  in  each. 
44  Thefe  ornaments,  which  were  intermixed  with 

44  the  braidings  of  the  hair,  are  now  fucceeded  by 

45  plates  of  gold  or  filver  in  the  fhape  of  a heart, 
44  with  knots  of  thofe  jewels. 

“ Here  likewife  mud  be  noticed  the  mantelets, 

44  mantellos  five  damydes  curias,  together  with 

44  the  coral  or  amber  paternofters  and  chaplets. 

44  No  woman  is  without  at  lead  three  mantelets  of 

44  blue,  purple,  and  watered  camblet,  all  lined 

“ with  an  exceeding  fine  and  white  filk  or  cotton 

44  plulh,  ermin  and  miniver  j fome  with  a hood, 

“ and  others  without.  Thefe  mantelets  are  come 

44  in  the  room  of  the  mantles,  which  our  mothers 

44  ufed  to  wear  ; the  latter  were  flounced  all  over, 

“ and  open  before,  with  rows  of  filver  gilt  but- 

44  tons  or  pearls  to  the  waift,  and  covered  the 

44  whole  body  from  head  to  foot.  This  is  now 
«/ 

44  the  particular  vefture  for  widows,  but  brown 
44  and  without  any  enrichment,  and  the  very  but- 
44  tons  are  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  gown  ; their 
44  mantelets  and  hoods  however  are  lined  with  the 
44  fame  plufh  as  thofe  of  other  women. 

44  Our  young  men  likewife  wear  cloth  and  fome- 
44  times  velvet  cabans , or  furtouts,  molt  extrava- 
44  gantly  large,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  lined 
44  with  curious  furs  of  native  or  foreign  beafts. 
“ This  article  coils  from  twenty  to  thirty  florins. 
4*  They  have  alio  their  mantle?  and  mantelets  and 
44  cloth-hoods  lined,  and  over  them  embroidered 
Y91..  I,  Q 44  fcarles 
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“ fcarlet  caps.  Their  ufual  coat  is  full  or  narrow, 
“ according  to  fancy ; but  always  fo  fhort  as  to 
“ expofe  medias  nates  & membrum  & genitalia , co- 
“ vered  however  bv  linen  drawers  and  large  cloth 
“ breeches  fattened  in  five  places  to  an  under  waift- 
“ coat;  but  thefe  drawers  and  breeches  are  fo  light 
“ as  not  in  the  leaft  to  hide  the  fir  ape  of  what  they 
“ cover.  The  coat,  with  its  fhort  fkirts  before 
“ and  behind,  is,  according  to  the  feafon,  of  vel- 
“ vet,  camblet,  or  the  fineft  linen ; but  all  mutt 
“ be  embroidered  with  filver  or  filk,  if  not  pearls. 
“ The  men  of  drefs  wear  over  this  coat  a girdle 
“ or  fafh  ; it  is  only  in  winter  that  are  general- 
“ ly  worn  the  hoods,  or  clofe  chaperons,  hang- 
“ ing  down  to  the  very  ground  ( it  a quod  omnes 
“ videntur  ejfe  in  foza,  tamen  non  funt  in  foza ). 
“ (What  this  means  I own  is  beyond  my  know- 
“ ledge).  For  the  leg  they  have  little  white 
“ boots  with  foies,  and  often  terminating  in  a 
<c  point,  or  a little  bill  fluffed,  and  three  inches 
“ long : thefe  bills  are  a new  fangled  fafhion. 
“ Laftly,  our  young  gentry,  like  the  women,  have 
“ their  necklaces  of  filver  or  filver  gilt,  pearls  or 
“coral;  their  beard  is  fhaved,  and  their  hair 
“ clipped  half  down  their  ears  and  rounded  be- 
“ hind.  They  are  fure  to  keep  as  many  horfes 
“ and  fervants  as  they  can  well  afford;  a foot- 
“ man  has  twelve  golden  florins  a year,  and  cham- 
“ ber-maids  feven ; they  are  boarded,  but  find 
“ their  own  cloaths. 

“ The  like  expence,  fplendor  and  nicety  fhews 
“ itfelf  at  their  tables.  This  is  the  ufual  courfe, 
“ efpecially  in  treats  of  ceremony  ; the  fervice  is 
“ ufhered  in  with  dry  fweetmeats,  and  wine  red' 

and 
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**  and  white  ; then  follows  a capon  or  two,  and  a 
large  joint  of  meat  with  almonds  and  fugar- 
“ fauce,  richly  feafoned,  Next  comes  the  roaffc 
“ meat,  which,  according  to  the  feafon,  confifts 
“ of  fowls,  capons,  pheafants,  patridges,  hares, 
“ roe-buck,  wild-boar  and  venifon,  and  game  of 
“ all  kind.  The  roaft  meat  gives  place  to  tarts, 
“ pies,  and  other  paltry,  all  iced,  and  thefe  are 
“ followed  by  fruit.  Then  the  company  walhes  ; 
“ but  before  the  table  be  removed,  they  fall  to 
“ eating  of  fweetmeats,  and  now  and  then  drink- 
“ ing  a glafs  of  wine.  Sometimes  inftead  of  pies 
“ that  part  of  the  treat  is  made  up  of  tarts,  of 
“ eggs,  cream,  cheefe,  and  milk,  and  iced  with 
“ fugar.  In  winter  it  is  ufual  to  have  cold  pies 
“ of  poultry  and  wild-fowl,  of  poultry  and  veal, 
44  and  even  of  fifh.  In  fummer  thefe  pies  are  all 
“ poultry  or  kid,  or  veal  and  poultry.  In  lent 
44  the  meal  begins  with  wine  and  fweetmeats, 
“ which  are  followed  by  ill,  Dried  figs  and  blanch- 
44  ed  almonds.  2dly,  Large  dried  filh  with  pep- 
“ per  fauce.  3diy,  Rice  with  almonds,  milk  and 
“ fugar,  and  potted  eels.  4thly,  Stewed  pike. 
“ 5thly,  Nuts  and  fruits.  6thly,  Wine  and  fweet- 
‘‘  meats. 

“ Luxury  in  foods,  dreffes,  houfes,  and  furni- 
“ ture,  at  Placentia,  is  about  feventy  years  ftand- 
“ ing ; that  is,  it  began  to  get  footing  towards 
“ the  year  1320.  Houfes,  now  a-days,  have  par- 
“ lours,  rooms  with  chimnies,  courts  with  piaz- 
“ zas,  wells,  gardens,  and  a thbufand  convenien- 
“ cies,  which  our  anceftors  knew  nothing  of : 
“ many  a houfe,  now  with  feveral  chimnies,  had 
not  fo  much  as  one  in  the  laft  century.  The 
O 2 fir4 
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44  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  and 
44  all  the  outlet  for  fmoke  only  between  the  tiles  -t 
44  the  family  gathered  about  the  fire,  which  alfo 
“ ferved  for  the  cookery,  and  this  was  the  way  in 
44  my  time  in  many  houfes,  which  had  not  fo  much 
44  as  a well.  Wine  feerns  to  have  been  the  dar- 
44  ling  objedt  of  luxury ; at  leaft  it  is  infinitely 
44  better  at  prefent  than  in  the  lait  century. 

44  As  to  domeftic  ceconomy,  the  mailer  of  the 
44  hcufe  with  his  wife  and  children  eat  at  one  table 
44  in  a room  with  a fire,  but  generally  in  a kitchen : 
“ one  trencher  or  plate  ferves  two  perfons  ; every 
a one  has  his  (lice  of  bread  and  two  chriftai 
44  glafles,  one  for  water  the  other  for  wine ; many 
44  are  attended  by  their  fervants,  who  cut  out  the 
44  victuals  on  the  table,  and  bring  them  water  to 
“ wafh  before  and  after  meals. 

44  Furniture,  at  prefent,  runs  away  with  twelve 
44  times  more  than  before  the  year  1330.  This 
44  expenfive  tafte  we  owe  to  France,  Flanders,  and 
44  Spain;  and  now  the  luxury  of  all  thefe  countries 
44  hath  over-run  Placentia.  Tables,  formerly  on- 
“ ly  twelve  inches  broad,  are  now  enlarged  to 
44  eighteen,  and  with  table-cloths  and  napkins, 
44  likewife  filver  cups,  fpoons,  and  forks,  porrin- 
44  gers,  large  knives,  ewers,  and  bafons.  The 
44  beds,  befides  filk  quilts,  have  a teiler  or  little 
44  canopy  with  linen  curtains  hanging  all  round 
44  it  •,  in  (lead  of  lamps,  houfes  of  any  credit  ufe 
44  torches,  or  wax  or  tallow  candles  in  brafs  or 
44  iron  candlefticks  ; and  that  houfe  is  poor  m- 
44  ded,  which  is  not  provided  with  every  utenfil  for 
44  decency  and  conveniency. 


44  To 
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'«  To  have  two  fires  is  now  grown  a ctiflom, 
**  one  for  a room,  the  other  for  a kitchen  ; great 
“ quantities  of  fweetmeats  are  laid  up  in  ftore, 
and  nothing  is  grudged  for  gratifying  the  appe- 
“ tite. 

44  But  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  effects  of 
“ this  luxury.  Portions  have  kept  pace  with 
“ expence ; they  now  rife  to  four,  five,  or  fix 
“ hundred  florins,  and  thefe  the  hufband  finks  in 
“ cloaths  for  his  wife  and  a fumptuous  wedding. 
“ And  the  bride’s  father,  for  his  part,  befides  the 
44  portion,  does  not  expend  lefs  than  a hundred 
44  florins  in  paraphernalia,  prefents,  and  other 
charges,  now  grown  indifpenfable. 

44  Iniquitous  gains  are  become  the  natural  con- 
44  fequence  of  a luxury  which  has  already  ruined  a 
44  great  number  of  families,  by  taking  no  care  to  re- 
44  gulate  their  expences  according  to  their  abilities. 
44  A little  reflection  would  have  taught  them,  that 
44  a houfe,  with  nine  mouths  and  two  horfes,  can- 
“ not,  as  things  go  now,  be  completely  kept  un- 
“ der  three  hundred  florins,  or  four  hundred  and 
44  eighty  imperials,  and  fo  in  proportion ; and  all 
“ this,  exclufive  of  unforefeen,  extraordinary,  and 
“ inevitable  expences.  But  people  live  away  with- 
“ out  troubling  themfelves  about  any  fuch  calcu- 
“ lations,  and  thus,  after  making  a blaze  at  home, 
“ they  are  obliged  to  fteal  away,  enter  into  foreign 
“ fervice,  or  are  glad  to  be  clerks  to  a ware- 
“ houfe,  or  in  fome  fuch  paltry  bufinefs. 

“ Thefe  are  the  evils  into  which  the  nobility, 
“ the  trading  houfes  and  the  citizens  of  Placen- 
14  tia  are  running  headlong ; nay,  I fhall  not  ex- 
44  cept  the  very  artificers  and  handy-crafts-men : 
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“ thefe  likewife  have  their  luxury,  as  may  be  feen 
‘e  in  their  frequent  meetings  at  taverns.” 

RAVENNA. 

From  Sinigaglia  we  took  the  road  to  Venice, 
returning  back  to  Rimini,  from  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Cervia,  a fmall  place;  the  fait- works, 
however,  fupply  the  pope’s  territories  and  part  of 
Lombardy.  Though  a bilhop’s  fee,  this  town  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable  but  ftorehoufes  very 
ftrong  built,  and  clofely  Ihut,  as  were  the  houfes,  fo 
that  they  feemed  to  be  without  inhabitants.  Its 
whole  territory  being  a dry  mixture  of  fait  and 
fand,  the  air  is  very  unhealthy.  In  appearance  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  fea,  .the  ebbing  of  which, 
indeed,  has  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  pope’s 
poffeffions  on  this  coaft. 

We  afterwards  paffed  through  a large  foreft  of 
pines,  where  the  foil  is  intirely  Tandy,  and  does  not 
afford  fo  much  as  the  leaf:  blade  or  fpine  of  ver- 
dure. It  is  doubtlefs  to  this  aridity  that  the  feed 
of  thefe  pines  owes  its  fpeedv  maturity,  which 
makes  it  fo  much  in  requeft,  that  there  is  a great 
demand  for  it  all  over  Italy.  In  this  foreft,  which 
he  calls  Pigneta , Bocace  has  placed  the  fcene  of 
that  odd  apparition  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 
eighth  novel  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Decameron  ; 
and  which,  according  to  him,  fu  cugione  che  tutte 
le  Ravignane  Donne  fi  paurofe  ne  divennero , che  fern- 
pre  poi  troppo  arrendevoli  a piaceri  degli  huomini  fu- 
rono , i.  e.  put  the  Ravenna  women  into  fuch  a 
fright,  that,  ever  fince,  they  have  been  rather  for 
complying  with  mens  defires. 
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As  we  drew  near  to  Ravenna  we  loft  fight  of 
the  fea,  and  in  places  which  it  covered  in  the 
time  of  the  Exarchs,  that  is,  in  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  centuries  of  the  chriftian  aera.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain,  formed  by  its  recefs,  we  pafled 
by,  on  our  left,  the  church  of  St.  Appolin^ris ; 
the  ftately  but  the  only  remains  of  the  town  of 
Clafce  ( a ),  a very  confiderable  place  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  as  defending  the  fouth  entrance 
of  a harbour  which  Auguftus  liad  made  the  illa- 
tion of  the  fleet  deftined  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  bay  of  this  habour  was  defended 
by  another  town  called  Cefarea,  and  Ravenna 
commanded  the  northern  mouth.  This  harbour, 
the  entrance  of  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  contracted  by  moles  and  jettees,  was  in  ex- 
tent a league  every  way,  and  its  borders  between 
the  three  towns  which  commanded  it,  were  all 
along  covered  with  ftorehoufes,  and  barracks  for  the 
foldiers  and  feamen,  intermixed  with  delightful 
feats.  The  pick-ax  every  day  brings  to  light 
Rudera  of  vaft  and  ftrong  buildings,  which  might 
be  faid  to  make  one  continued  town  of  the  three 
abovemen tioned  ; but  now  the  furface  is  reduced 
to  a bare  fmooth  plain,  fo  that  the  fea,  in  reced- 
ing from  thefe  delicious  places,  feems  totally  to 
have  fwallowed  them  up. 

Ravenna  overlooks  this  plain:  its  ancient  fitua- 
tion,  according  to  Strabo’s  defcription  *,  was  not 
very  unlike  the  prefent  fituation  of  Venice,  where- 
as now  its  diftance  from  the  fea  is  above  a 
league. 

( a)  Eoccace,  in  the  tale  abovementioned,  calls  it  ChiaJTt . 

* Lib.  5. 
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The  above  geographer  thinks  it  was  founded  by 
theThefialians:  this  unquehionably  muft  have  been 
in  thofe  times,  when  fwarms  of  men  from  Greece, 
now  almoft  a defart,  poured  themfelves  forth  on 
thofe  coahs  of  Italy  which  were  neareh  or  moffc 
convenient  to  them.  It  was  among  the  conquehs 
made  by  the  Romans  on  the  Brian  Gauls , as  thefe 
had  driven  out  the  Sabines.  Tiberius  rebuilt  its 
walls  with  a magnificence  of  which  fome  traces 
are  ftill  vifible  in  the  Porta  Aurea  : it  was  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  Galla  Placidia,  who  was 
daughter,  filler,  and  mother  to  emperors,  and 
who  fupported  the  tottering  fortune  of  the  wellern 
empire  in  the  moll  critical  circumllances.  Theo- 
doric  afterwards  made  it  the  feat  of  his  empire. 
After  a fubjection  of  feventy  years  to  the  Ohro- 
goths,  Ravenna  again  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  who  governed 
it  by  Exarchs,  from  whom  Aftolphus,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  conquered  it  in  732.  This  cojjqueft 
brought  the  Lombards  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  which  fo  alarmed  the  popes,  that  they 
called  in  the  French.  Charlemain,  fay  the  Itali- 
ans, after  the  conqueft  of  Lombardy,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Holy  See,  made  a grant  to  it  of 
the  full  fovereignty  of  Ravenna  and  its  exarchate, 
reaching  from  Rimini  to  Placentia,  and  from  the 
Appennine  to  the  Veronefe  and  Vicentine  marfhes. 
Ravenna  being,  in  the  following  centuries,  come 
into  a hate  of  liberty,  hood  up  in  its  own  de- 
fence againh  Frederic  II.  but  was  overpowered  by 
the  forces  of  the  Bolognefe.  After  being  fubjedl 
£0  them  about  a century,  it  was  rent  by  intehine 
fadions  between  the  houfes  of  Traverfara  and  Po- 
lenta. 
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fenta.  The  latter  prevailing,  feized  on  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  kept  quiet  poffeffion  of  it  till  1440, 
when  the  Venetians,  making  themfelves  mailers  of 
it,  fortified  it  as  one  of  the  keys  of  their  conti- 
nental dominions.  In  1 509  the  victory  of  Agna- 
del  deprived  them  of  it,  and  Lewis  XII.  gave  it  to 
Julius  II.  who,  in  the  very  following  year,  raifed 
all  Europe  agair.il  that  monarch.  Under  the 
walls  of  this  city,  on  Eafter-day  1512,  was  fought 
that  battle  fo  memorable  for  the  valour  of  the 
French,  who  had  all  the  forces  of  Italy  and  Spain 
to  deal  with.  Eighteen  thoufand  men  fell  in  the 
action ; but  the  French,  though  victorious,  being 
•weakened  by  the  lofs  of  their  commander,  and 
the  flower  of  the  nation,  were  foon  difpoflefled 
of  their  Italian  conquefts ; the  caftles  of  Milan, 
Novarra,  and  Cremona,  being  all  that  remained 
to  them.  The  firft  fruit  of  the  above  viftory  had 
been  the  taking  of  Ravenna,  on  which  occafion  it 
underwent  all  the  excefles  which  could  be  com- 
mitted by  an  army  fiuihed  with  victory  and 
under  no  command.  It  foon  returned  to  the  pa- 
pal dominion.  The  Venetians  recovering  it,  in 
1527,  during  the  imprifonment  of  Clement  VII. 
reftored  it  two  years  after  to  the  church,  and  it  is 
now  the  feat  of  the  Romanefe  legation. 

At  a little  diftance  from  Ravenna,  we  perceived 
to  the  left  a crofs  fet  up  in  memory  of  the  above- 
mentioned  battle,  on  the  bank  of  a fmall  river, 
called  the  Ronco.  This  river,  the  Montone,  and 
fome  torrents  ifluing  from  the  Appennine,  for-, 
merly  loft  themfelves  among  the  alluvions  about 
Ravenna;  and,  for  want  of  a fixed  bed,  made  their 
way  to  the  very  city  in  a manner  which  threatned 
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its  deftrufHon.  At  length  its  fafety  has  been 
provided  for  by  canals  fo  judicioufly  laid  out, 
that  though,  at  firft  fight,  they  feem  intended 
only  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  it  is  by  them 
it  has  a fettled  communication  with  the  fea. 
This  enterprize,  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  formed 
and  executed  under  the  government  to  which 
this  fine  country  is  fubjeft,  will  b-  an  illuftri- 
ous  monument  of  what  maybe  done  in  any  age 
and  country  whatever,  by  fuch  a genius  as  that 
of  cardinal  Alberoni,  who  began  and  finifhed 
this  work,  within  the  Ip  ace  of  three  years.  The 
Venetians  had  before  made  fome  progrefs  in 
defending  Ravenna  againft  inundations,  by  di- 
verting the  mouth  of  the  Savio,  which  formerly 
was  its  harbour ; whereas  this  river  at  prefent 
empties  itfelf  in  the  fea,  amidft  the  fhoals  and 
fand-banks  of  Cervia. 

Ravenna  is  now  only  a vaft:  folitude,  though 
the  ftreets  are  large,  ftrait,  and  regular,  with 
iquares  and  fountains ; and  moft  of  its  facred  edi- 
fices are  ftately  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendour. 
It  is  a pity  that  fo  very  fertile  a territory  fhould 
be  without  hands  to  cultivate  it.  The  prefent 
foil,  which  is  far  higher  than  the  ancient,  this  be- 
ing now  under  water,  was  very  proper  for 
mulberry-trees.  But  thefe  trees  die  away  difre- 
garded,  and  without  being  replaced,  Ravenna 
having  now  no  other  vent  for  its  filks  than  the 
commiferation  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  this  felf 
intereft  is  the  mobile  *. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  exquifite 
than  the  marble  fculps  in  the  churches  built  at 

* See  the  articles  of  Milan  and  Pezaro. 
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Ravenna  by  Juftinian,  Placidia  and  Theodoric. 
Thofe  of  the  laft  prince  eminently  verify  what 
Ennodius  in  his  panegyric  fays  of  his  tafte  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  arts : eum  educaverat  in  gremio 
civilitatis  Gracia.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from 
barbarifm  than  the  writings  of  Caffiodorus  his 
chancellor,  who  was  the  Fontenslle  of  his  age. 
Nothing  more  remote  from  Gothifm,  than  all  the 
monuments  of  this  king  of  the  Oftrogoths.  After 
all  Paufanias’s  profufion  of  eloquence  in  praife  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  them  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Vital  di  Clafce  di  Dentro , and  of 
St.  Apollinarius  in  Ciel-aureo 

The  former  of  thefe  churches,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  Juftinian,  is  like  that  of  St.  Apol- 
linarius di  Clafce  di  fuora,  a dome  in  the  form  of 
an  oftagon,  with  a periftyle  fupporting  a row  of 
galleries.  At  firft  fight  its  inward  proportions 
feemed  to  me  of  the  fhotteft,  and  I could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  pillars  being  without  bafes.  But 
a kind  of  vault  being  opened,  I faw  at  the 
depth  of  three  feet  the  old  pavement,  which  is  of 
a fine  mofaic,  and  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  pillars  \ 
during  part  of  the  year  thefe  are  under  water. 
The  precife  regularity  of  the  old  Grecian  archi- 
tecture is  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  monuments 
of  the  lower  ages  of  Greece ; but  it  is  made  up  as 
far  as  can  be  by  the  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  de- 
licacy of  the  workmar.ftiip,  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  richnefs  of  the  marble  pillars  and  lin- 
ings of  all  the  parts  of  thefe  edifices.  The 
canopy  of  the  great  altar  of  St.  Vital  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  large  columns  brought  from 
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Greece,  and  one  Teems  a compound  of  gems ; yet 
this  mixture  has  not  in  the  leaft  impaired  either 
their  nature  or  luftre. 

This  church  belongs  to  the  Benedi<5tines,  whole 
houfe  has  a very  remarkable  Angularity  in  it ; a 
complete  collection  of  the  medicaments  for  treat- 
ing diftempers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  every  imagi  - 
nable  expedient  for  the  conveniency  of  the  lick. 
Befides  a well  furnifhed  laboratory,  and  an  excel- 
lent phyfic  garden  kept  in  the  bell  order,  here  are 
fix  large  rooms  on  a floor : in  the  firft  is  a com- 
plete fet  of  pieces  of  anatomy  •,  then  all  the  inftru- 
ments  hitherto  contrived  for  chirurgical  opera- 
tions, together  with  thread,  needles,  tents,  ban- 
dages, fuitable  to  every  operation  ; laftly  a ftore- 
fioufe  of  beds,  flieets,  bed  cloaths,  couches,  pil- 
lars, cut  out  and  prepared  for  the  ready  ufe 
of  every  kind  of  difeafe,  with  all  poffible  conve- 
niency  to  thofe  who  attend  on  the  patients.  Thefe 
ftores  are  diftributed  in  large  prefles  which  wainf- 
cot  the  fix  rooms,  and  are  of  very  neat  work- 
manfhip.  To  reproach  the  preparatives  contrived 
by  an  aCtive  charity,  with  fenfuality  and  delicacy, 
would  be  an  offence  againft  human  nature.  For 
thofe  diftempers  which  require  equitation,  here 
is  a molt  ingenious  invention ; a large  dragon  is 
fufpended  in  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  rooms, 
which,  by  means  of  clock-work,  has  all  the  mo- 
tions of  a horfe.  It  gave  me  feme  pleafure  to 
fee  the  Benedictine,  who  invented  this  automaton, 
put  it  to  a full  trot ; there  I alfo  faw,  but  with 
very  different  emotions,  a piece  of  wax-work, 
the  hiftory  of  which  was  related  to  me. 
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A young  man,  paffionately  in  love  with  a 
very  beautiful  young  woman,  went  for  a few  days 
to  his  relations,  to  fettle  matters  on  the  occafion. 
In  the  mean  time,  this  beauty  fell  fick,  died, 
and,  at  the  young  mans  return,  had  been  buried 
three  days.  Fancying  the  fight  of  his  miftrefs 
might  fomewhat  alleviate  his  defpair,  he  got  the 
vault  to  be  opened,  and  there  fhe  was  feen  in 
reality,  as  we  faw  her  reprefented  in  wax.  Ex- 
tremely beautiful,  among  the  damp  regions  of 
the  dead;  a lizard  is  fucking  her  mouth,  a worm 
is  creeping  out  of  one  of  her  cheeks,  a moufe  is 
gnawing  one  of  her  ears,  and  a huge  fwolen  toad 
on  her  forehead  is  preying  on  one  of  her  eyes. 
I own,  at  firft  fight,  I took  this  to  be  no  more 
than  a pious  contrivance  for  mortifying  pride, 
and  alienating  the  heart  from  too  violent  a love  of 
fublunary  inticements ; but  I have  lince  been  con- 
vinced of  its  pofiibility.  Indeed,  all  the  churches 
in  Italy,  from  which  for  many  ages  religion  and 
afterwards  health  had  excluded  all  burial  places, 
are  now  become  one  catacomb,  divided  in  cafes 
or  vaults  feven  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  five 
deep,  feparated  by  very  flight  walls,  with  a mar- 
ble or  ftone  cover,  the  extremities  of  which  bear 
on  thofe  walls.  Exadfcly  in  this  manner  was  laid 
out  the  whole  fubterraneous  part  of  the  great 
church,  which  the  Dominicans  were  building  at 
Ancona,  fo  that  it  looked  not  unlike  a pidgeon- 
houfe.  At  the  removal  of  a corpfe  into  this 
lafl:  receptacle,  it  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
vault  in  its  vellure,  and  the  face  uncovered. 
Then  the  vault  is  half  opened  lengthwife,  and 
after  turning  up  its  Veil  if  a female,-  or  Ipread- 

ing 
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ing  a handkerchief  on  the  face,  it  is  turn  Wed 
into  the  cafe,  where  it  takes  its  chance  in  the 
fail,  and  the  vault  is  immediately  clofed.  Now 
it  is  both  very  pofiible  and  probable,  that  fuch 
animals,  fubfifting  without  the  open  air,  may 
haunt  and  delight  in  fuch  places.  The  tomb- 
llones  do  not  long  fit  in  their  firft  exaftnefs,  the 
walls  being  very  flight  fink  unequally,  and  thus 
cairf;  a multitude  of  crevices. 

In  one  of  the  courts  of  this  fame  monaftery, 
amidft  brambles  and  thorns,  and  under  a roof  juft 
fit  for  a dogkennel,  we  were  Ihewn  a little  fquare 
chapel,  the  burial  place  of  the  emprefs  Placidia, 
which  fhe  ufed  every  precaution  poflible  to  pre- 
lerve  from  that  beforementioned  horror.  This  cha- 
pel, which  is  curioufly  lined  with  a beautiful  grif- 
deline  marble,  contains  three  large  tombs  of  the 
fame  marble,  waved  in  a very  exquifite  tafte  and 
finely  finifhed.  In  two  of  thefe  tombs  are  laid 
Honorius  her  brother,  and  Valentinian  her  fon ; 
in  the  third,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  two 
others,  originally  fat  Placidia  herfelf  in  an  elbow- 
chair,  embalmed,  and  attired  with  all  the  enfigns 
of  majefty.  Some  curious  perfon  after  breaking 
through  the  marble,  in  a part  where  the  artift’s 
hand  had  thinned  it  moft,  introduced  a light,  by 
which  part  of  its  contents  were  perceived.  Some 
bungler  afterwards  took  it  into  his  head  to  do 
the  like,  fet  the  emprefs’s  cloaths  on  fire,  and  thus 
her  remains  were  totally  confumed. 

Without  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  in  the  middle 
of  the  traft  from  which  the  fea  has  receded,  ftands 
another  monument  of  the  fame  kind,  erefted  by 
queen  Amalazuntha  to  Theodoric  her  father.  It  is 
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a rotunda  of  thirty  feet  diameter,  divided  into 
two  dories,  each  forming  a chapel.  Its  roof  is  of 
one  fingle  piece  of  granate,  cut  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cup,  and  its  contour  terminating  with  a 
cornifh,  mouldings,  and  edges  of  chapiters.  On 
the  center  of  its  convex  outfide,  four  columns 
fupported  Theodoric’s ' tomb  ; it  was  one  fingle 
block  of  porphyry,  eight  feet  long,  four  in  depth, 
and  the  like  in  breadth.  It  was  iikewife  covered 
with  bronze  of  mod  curious  workmanfhip,  and 
furrounded  with  datues  of  the  twelve  apodles  (a ) 
as  it  flood  high,  it  formed  a {lately  landmark  for 
Ravenna  harbour,  and  the  fhips  coming  into  it. 
The  rotunda  on  which  it  relied  is  now  above  a 
league  from  the  fea,  and  loft  among  the  trees  with 
which  this  large  alluvion  is  over-run,  and  its  lower 
chapel  is  in  the  water.  I have  taken  notice  that 
the  door  of  this  chapel  is  in  the  fined  proportion, 
and  without  any  of  the  disfigurements  of  Gothifm. 

As  to  the  tomb,  it  fubfifted  in  its  original  gran- 
deur till  the  taking  of  Ravenna  by  the  French, 
who,  in  order  to  plunder  the  bronze  covering, 
cannonaded  the  tomb  itfelf.  There  is  not  an 
Italian,  that  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  Raven- 
na or  the  wars  of  Italy,  who  does  not  launch  into 
the  moft  reproachful  inveftives,  and  the  people  of 
Ravenna,  to  this  day,  loudly  exclaim,  againft  this 
favage  attempt,  and  indeed  of  fome  others,  which 
the  French  committed  in  the  frenzy  of  vidtory. 
My  copy  of  Alberti,  at  the  margin  of  the  place 

( a)  Thefe  ftatues  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Vene- 
tians., now  ftand  in  the  patriarchal  church  of  St,  Mark,  on 
the  grate,  which  feparates  the  choir  from  the  Nave. 
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where  thefe  violences  are  related,  has  thefe  two 
words  in  very  old  writing.  Iniquity  de'Francefi, , 
to  which  a later  hand  has  added  fceleraggins.  Thefe 
reproaches  of  writers,  and  of  a whole  people,  pro- 
voked by  injuries  done  to  favourite  obje<5ts,  may 
teach  the  military  gentlemen,  that  both  antiquity 
and  pofterity  fhould  not  be  beneath  their  regard. 

I fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Ravenna  with  obferving,  that,  of  all 
thofe  which  I have  feen,  none  come  up  to  the 
magnificence  of  St.  Apollinaris  di  clafce  di  fuora , 
which  unqueilionably  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Juftinian.  This  edifice  is  the  only  remainder  of 
all  thofe  buildings  and  houfes,  which,  under  the 
Exarches,  Hill  made  a conliderable  city.  The 
church  indeed  I never  faw,  but  by  the  defcriptions 
of  it  which  are  come  into  my  hands,  and  by  what 
I have  heard  of  it,  this  pre-eminence  is  no  more 
than  its  due. 

In  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  moll  carefully  pre- 
ferred the  ancient  pontifical  feat  of  the  archhifhops 
of  Ravenna  : it  is  not  unlike  one  of  our  pulpits. 
Towards  the  roof  in  the  fame  church  is  likewife 
feen  a little  cafement,  through  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  faid  to  have  come  in  the  fhape  of  a pid- 
geon,  and  prefided  at  the  election  of  eleven  of 
thofe  archbifhoos,  alighting  on  the  head  of  him 
who  was  defigned  for  that  dignity. 

Thefe  archbilhops  were  formerly  very  great 
temporal  lords  under  the  Exarches.  Ravenna, 
as  the  metropolis  of  all  the  imperial  — **tns  in. 
Italy,  and  looking  on  Rome  only  as  a duchy  and 
a bone  of  contention  for  the  Barbarians,  let  up  to 
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rival  her,  and  even  laid  claim  to  the  hierarchical 
primacy,  as  a confequential  accefibry  to  the  tem- 
poral primacy,  which  Rome  could  not  conteffc 
with  it.  Such  a claim  occasioned  high  difputes 
between  the  archbifhops  and  the  popes,  for  which 
Pepin  and  Charlemain  effe<5tually  chaftifed  Ra- 
venna, Subjecting  it  to  the  pope  even  in  tempo- 
ralities. 

In  this  city  are  Several  good  paintings  of  the 
Bologna  School,  but  not  a little  damaged  by  the 
dampnefs  of  the  churches.  From  that  of  St.  Vi- 
tal has  been  removed  a painting  of  Barrocci, 
now  placed  in  the  veflry  •,  it  reprefents  the  martyr- 
dom of  that  faint,  w'hom  his  perfecutors  are 
throwing  into  a well,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  fubjeft  is  new,  but  not  adapted 
to  the  pencil ; accordingly  it  is  much  below  Some 
of  Barrocci’s  pieces,  and  wants  exprefiion  and  ar- 
rangement. He  who  excelled  in  virgins  and  angels, 
{trikes  out  of  his  walk  in  going  about  martyrs ; 
yet  does  he  Shew  himfelf  here  in  a young  woman, 
who,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  principal  Subject, 
Seems  labouring  under  redoubled  tendernefs  and 
arfedkion  for  a fucking  child,  whom  Ihe  is  hug- 
ging in  her  arms.  This  piece  has  Suffered  both 
from  the  dampnefs  of  the  church,  and  unequal 
attempts  to  reftore  it. 

The  Camaldulefi  have  an  Annunciation  by 
Guido  and  one  of  the  molt  pleafing  pieces  it  is 
of  that  great  mafter : dampnefs  has  likewife 

preyed  on  this,  but  without  injuring  its  principal 
beauties,  which  however  will  be  done  by  fome 
refrefhing. 

,Vol.  I, 
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The  great  fquare  of  Ravenna  is  an  oblong,  with 
the  ftatues  of  two  popes  facing  each  other  at  each 
end,  one  in  bronze,  viz.  Alexander  VII.  the  other 
cf  white  marble  reprefenting  Clement  XI L 
both  are  fitting  and  giving  the  bleffing  ; the  firft 
with  two  fingers,  and  the  fecond  with  his  open 
hand.  A common  jell  pafied  on  them  is,  that 
they  are  playing  at  morra , a game  among  the 
people  of  Italy,  in  which  they  fiiew  a vivacity  and 
acutenefs,  which  is  not  the  portion  of  our,  nor- 
thern people,  to  whom  this  play  is  a mere  riddle. 
The  Romans  called  it  Micare  digitis  ludere  par 
impar. 

In  the  public  monuments  the  popes  at  Raven- 
na are  reprefented  fitting,  per  la  dignitd ; a pofture 
the  more  inconvenient,  as  the  artifts  in  modelling 
thefe  figures  feem  to  have  forgot,  that,  being  to  be 
placed  on  pedeftals,  they  Ifiould  be  feen  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  To  this  inattention  it  is  in 
a great  meafure  owing,  that  molt  of  thefe  ftatues 
appear  all  of  a lump,  or,  as  if  their  Holinefs’s 
were  eafing  themfelves.  This  awkward  pofture 
Phidias  to  be  fure  avoided,  in  his  Olympic  Jupi- 
ter ; Michael  Angelo  departed  from  it  in  the  Ju- 
lius the  lid,  which  he  made  for  Bologna,  repre- 
fenting that  martial  pope  Handing,  in  his  more 
predominant  character,  that  of  a general  of  an 
army  : Qpcrtebat  Impsratorem fiantem  exhiberi* 

Ravenna  has  two  hofpitals  aTid.  2,  college  of 
jefuits.  The  cleanlinefs  of  the  hofpitals  would  be 
admired,  even  in  Holland,  fo  that  citizens  of  all 
ranks  make  them  their  refuge,  as  every,  way  bet- 


* Suelon,  in  Fefpaf, 
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ter  attended  and  provided  for,  than  they  can  expedfc 
their  own  home.  At  the  jefuits  college  one  fees 
a fwarm  of  lively  youths,  in  whom  the  artlefs 
and  open  graces  of  the  early  age  are  enlivened 
by  that  volatility  of  wit,  genius,  and  petulancy 
of  temper,  which  afterwards  by  reflection  be- 
comes ftaid ; which  a total  change  of  the  coun- 
tenance difguifes,  and  age  fupprefles  without  ex- 
tinguifhing; 

Amidft  all  thefe  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor* 
Ravenna  is  now  only  Magni  nominis  umbra.  It 
has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  of  courfe 
few  handicraftfmen  or  artificers  ; the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants  are  idle  nobles,  making  the  intereft  of 
the  princes  of  Europe,  that  is,  the  thing  of  all 
others  the  molt  foreign  to  them,  their  molt  im- 
portant or  indeed  their  only  bufmefs.  The  great 
fquare,  where  they  meet  every  evening,  is  geome- 
trically divided  between  the  Auftrians  and  Pruf- 
fians,  the  two  leading  parties,  one  of  which  is 
careful  never  to  fet  its  foot  on  the  other’s  ground  : 
on  only  croffing  this  fquare,  you  fee  which  fide 
has  the  better  of  the  war ; this  is  manifeft  in  the 
exultation  of  the  victors,  and  the  dejeCtion  of  the 
lofing  party.  News  is  expeCted  there  with  more 
impatience  than  in  the  cabinet  of  any  one  fove- 
reign  of  Europe.  Alexander  VII,  and  Clement 
XII,  in  that  fquare,  fee  more  fchemes  laid  in  one 
fummer,  than  the  Cracovia  tree  of  the  palace  of 
Luxemburg  at  Paris  fees  brought  forth  in  four  cam- 
paigns. Each  party  is  headed  by  chiefs  difringuifhed 
for  their  political  fanaticifm.  Thefe  it  is  who 
authenticate  news,  who  fix  projects,  who  exult  at 
vidories,  and  who  bear  the  burthen  of  mifcarriages, 
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On  a decifive  victory  the  vanquifhed  party  never 
thews  its  face  in  the  fquare,  till  fome  fortunate 
event  revives  its  hopes ; its  chiefs  do  not  fo  much 
as  appear  in  public,  and  the  victorious  party, 
being  mailers  of  all  the  great  fquare,  fometimes 
make  public  rejoycings,  which  the  government 
tolerates.  In  1 757,  on  the  news  of  a blow  the 
king  of  Pruflla  had  received  in  Bohemia  or  Silefia, 
the  Auftrian  party,  after  a formal  entertainment 
given  by  the  marquis***  its  chief,  had  made  a 
bonfire  in  the  fquare,  the  decorations  of  which 
terminated  in  the  Prufiian  arms,  which,  as  a wor- 
thy conclufion  of  the  feftivity,  were  by  means  of 
fire-works  fplit  into  fhivers,  and  fcattered  all  over 
the  fquare.  The  head  of  this  fame  party  was  af- 
terwards fo  nonplufied  by  the  battle  of  Rofbach, 
as  to  keep  to  his  room  for  a month. 

Demofthenes,  in  the  portico  of  Athens,  ufed  to 
fay  to  the  Athenians,  “ When  you  get  together 
“ here,  you  are  buzzing  with  one  another,  what 
“ news  ? what  news  ? Pray,  what  greater  news 
“ can  you  hear,  than  what  is  before  you  ?” 

Previoufly  to  our  taking  leave  of  Ravenna  we 
mull  obferve,  that'  facing  one  of  its  fineft  ftreets, 
m a wall  of  which  is  fixed  a fragment  of  Theodo- 
ric’s  fuperb  tomb,  is  a fmall  open  temple,  fepara- 
ted  from  the  ftreet  only  by  fome  iron  work  ; 
here  lye  the  remains  del  divino  Dante , who, 
being  banifhed  his  country,  came  and  fettled  at 
Ravenna,  where  he  died  in  1341.  This  monu- 
ment was  created  to  him  by  Bembo  father  to  the 
famous  cardinal  of  that  name,  and  proveditor 
at  Ravenna  for  the  Venetians  : on  it  is  Dante’s 
effigy,  with  this  epitapth,  very  well  known 
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Indeed,  but  too  honourable,  both  to  the  magiftrate 
who  eredted  it,  and  the  poet  to  whom  it  is 
erefted,  to  be  omitted  here. 

Exigua  tumuli , Dantes , hie  forte  jacehas , 
Squattenti  nulli  cognite  pcene  fitu , 

At  nunc  marmoreo  fubnixus  conderis  arcu 
Omnibus  et  cultu  fplendidicre  nites. 

Nimirum  Bembus  mufis  incenfus  etrufeis. 

Hoc  tibi  quern  imprimis  hue  coluere , dedit. 

It  has  likewife  another  epitaph  in  rhyming  hexa- 
meters, of  which  the  laft  two  lines  are  thefe : 

Hie  claudor  Dantes  patriis  ext  orris  ab  oris , 

Quemgenuit  pravi  Florentia  mater  amoris 

This  fcandalous  charge  is  very  common  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Venetians  towards  the  Florentines, 
who  give  them  as  good  as  they  fend ; Va  a Fi- 
renze, in  the  mouth  of  a Venetian,  and  Va  a Ve- 
nezia, in  the  mouth  of  a Florentine,  anfwer  to 
the  phrafe  ufed  in  France  among  the  mobility, 
to  get  rid  of  a troublefome  fubjeft.  Concern- 
ing this,  I was  told  that  a Venetian  and  a Floren- 
tine, who  had  never  been  from  home  before,  meet- 
ing at  Rome,  the  Venetian  faid  to  the  Florentine, 
V.  S.  a mai  veduto  Venezia  ? Signor  no,  anfwered 
the  Florentine.  Ah  ! continued  the  Venetian,  va 
a Venezia , e poi  mori.  The  Florentine  alking  the 
fame  queftion  of  the  Venetian,  and  he  likewife 
anfwering  in  the  negative,  he  replied  : va  d Firenze , 
e fa  ti  b . . . Thus  is  every  province  of  Italy,  de- 
noted by  different  imputations,  which  to  Italian 
fprightlinefs  are  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  keen 
or  dull  jells,  according  to  the  difference  of  Ge- 
nius’s and  taft.es. 
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Florence  defirous  of  reconciling  itfelf  with  the 
manes  of  an  illuftrious  citizen,  whom,  during  his 
life,  it  had  perfecuted,  has  feveral  times  applied 
for  leave  to  bring  away  Dante’s  remains  ; but  the 
people  of  Ravenna  never  could  be  brought  to 
comply. 

Ravenna,  under  the  empire,  had  the  privilege 
of  coinage.  Du  Cange  mentions  a medal  of  Ho- 
norius  with  thefe  letters  on  the  exergue  of  the 
reverfe,  R.  V.  P.  S.  which  he  renders,  Ravenna 
fecunia  Jignata.  Some  coins  are  remaining  of  the 
kings  who  fucceeded  Theodoric,  and  by  thefe 
coins  Athalaric,  Theodat,  Vitiges,  and  Baduila 
retained  feme  regard  at  lead;  in  this  point  for  the 
majefty  of  that  empire  which  they  had  difmem- 
bered : indeed  the  king  of  Perfia  himfelf  was 
equally  obfervant  of  this  badge  of  fuperiority.  Al- 
moft  all  the  coins  cf  thefe  Oftrogoth  kings  have 
the  head  of  Juftinian  I.  with  his  name  and 
titles,  D.  N.  P.  F.  A,  and  on  the  reverfe  the  heads 
of  one  of  thofe  kings,  with  only  the  title  of  Rex. 
The  ancient  coins  of  the  popes  are  likewife  mo- 
numents of  the  fupremacy  which  the  emperors  re- 
tained over  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  even 
fince  Charelemain’s  grant ; and  they  are  the  more 
decifive,  as  bearing  the  image  of  the  prince,  and 
only  the  name  or  monogram  of  the  pope,  in 
whofe  pontificate  they  were  coined,  or  of  St  Peter 
or  St.  Paul.  The  kings  of  France,  acknowledg- 
ing, from  the  very  origin  of  the  monarchy,  no 
temporal  authority  over  theirs,  were  the  only  fo- 
vereigns  who  might  came  money  to  be  coined  in 
their  name  and  with  their  image  only.  Nummos , 
fays  Procopius,  fpeaking  of  thefe  fovereigns,  cu~ 
dunt 
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dunt  ex  auro  Gallico , non  imperatoris  tit  fieri  fiolet , fed 
fud  imprejfos  ejfigie.  Monet  am  qnidem  argent  earn  Per - 
Jorum  rex , arbitratu  fuo , cudere  confuevit : anream 
verb  neque  ipfi , <z/zz  cuipiam  Barbarorum  regi , 

quamvis  auri  domino , vultu  proprio  fignare  non  licet . 

FERRARA. 

Ferrara  is  but  three  polls,  that  is  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  leagues  from  Ravenna,  up  the 
country.  All  thefe  parts  were  formerly  one  con- 
tinued marfh  ; but  now  nature,  with  the  affiftance 
of  art,  has  formed  them  into  lands  to  which  no 
good  quality  is  wanting  : 

Ut  quamvis  avido  parer ent  arva.colono  : 

But  the  hands  which  fhould  cultivate  them  feem  to 
be  influenced  by  the  continual  decline  of  the  fo- 
vereign.  On  the  grounds  which  command  the 
old  marlhes  Hand  confiderable  towns,  as  Bagna- 
Cavallo,  Cotignola,  Lugo,  Argenta,  S.  Giorgio. 

Bagna-Cavallo,  formerly  called  Ad  Caballos,  is  fa- 
mous as  the  birth-place  of  Bartholomew  Ramenghi, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Francia,  became  head  of  the 
painting  fchool  formed  at  Bologna  by  that  mailer 
in  the  16th  century.  Ramenghi,  but  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bagna-Cavallo,  equalled  Peru- 
gino,  rivalled  Raphael,  and  was  mailer  to  the  fa- 
mous Primaticia,  whom  Francis  I.  invited  into 
France,  where  he  fettled  on  him  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin-es-aires  de  Troyes.  Vafari  praifes  his 
maniera  doles , ficura  e unit  a di  difegno  e cii  colorito  : 

P 4 which 
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which  Guido  and  Albano  imitated  and  adopted, 
especially  in  children. 

At  Bagna-Cavallo  we  faw  a large  and  beauti- 
fill  villa,  or  rather  indeed  palace,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  country,  who  entertained  us 
with  a walk  over  a fpacious  garden,  curioufly  laid 
out  in  exotic  plants,  under  the  direction  of  a gar- 
dener, that  appeared  to  us  a very  great  bota- 
nift. 

Cotignola  has  likewife  given  its  name  to  a pain- 
ter of  the  Bologna  fchool,  and  contemporary  with 
Bagna-Cavallo.  This  place,  once  fortified  by  the 
famous  John  D’Agut,  to  whom  Gregory  XI.  had 
given  it  as  a fief,  in  recompence  for  his  fervices 
to  the  Holy  See,  when  Gonfalonier,  and  now  al- 
moffc  a defart,  was  the  nurfery  of  a houfe  which 
fhone  with  an  almoft  momentary  blaze  among  the 
fovereign  houfes  of  Europe.  I mean  the  Sforzas, 
dukes  of  Milan.  Brantome,  and  the  hiftorians 
of  Italy  agree  with  him,  gives  us  a fketch  of 
the  no  lefs  aflonifhing  than  rapid  fortune  of  the 
head  of  this  houfe. 

“ I have  heard,”  fays  that  French  Plutarch, 
“ I have  frequently  heard  in  Naples,  that  Francis 
“ Sforza,  whom  Philip  de  Comines,  yet  with  great 
“ encomiums,  makes  only  a fhoemaker’s  fon, 
<c  feeing,  when  a boy  at  work  in  the  field,  fome 
“ foldiers  pafs  along,  hearty  looking  men,  well 
tc  armed,  and  cavalierly  clad,  was  taken  with  the 
“ fight : the  temptation  faftened  on  him,  he  muft 
64  needs  make  the  like  figure,  leave  his  mechani- 
“ cal  trade,  and  turn  foldier.  So  taking  his  zappa, 
“ or  pick-ax,  as  the  Neopolitan  calls  it,  he  threw 
“ it  up  in  a tree,  faying.  Away  with  thee,  away 

“ with 
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« with  thee  ; and  if  thou  lodgeft  in  the  tree,  with- 
“ out  falling  down  back  to  me,  fo  be  it,  and  in- 
“ ftead  of  thee,  I will  handle  arms.  It  happened 
“ that  the  pick-ax  lodged  in  the  tree,  and  Sforza 
“ rejoicing  at  the  omen,  inlifted  and  became 
“ the  moft  celebrated  commander,  that  Chriften- 
“ dom  has  feen  for  thefe  three  thoufand  years,  per- 
44  forming  fuch  glorious  achievement  as  greatly 
44  raifed  his  family,  for  his  defendants  came  to 
44  be  dukes  of  Milan.”  Brantome  did  not  know, 
or  had  forgot  that  the  grandeur  of  this  houfe 
was  promoted,  not  by  the  children  of  this  firft 
Sforza,  but  by  a baftard  of  his  who  inherited  all 
his  military  qualities. 

At  Lugo  we  fell  in  with  a fair,  where  all  the 
pedlars  of  the  Romanefe,  the  Venetian  territories 
and  part  of  Lombardy,  were  got  together  under 
a very  fpacious  market-houfe.  Being  willing  to 
be  dealing  like  the  reft,  I exchanged  fome  louis- 
d’ors  to  pretty  good  advantage.  Bookfellers  fol- 
low all  thefe  fairs  : a praftice  which  has  not  been 
adopted  in  France.  Are  then  the  French  book- 
fellers lefs  eager  after  gain  than  thofe  of  Italy,  or 
is  reading  and  a tafte  for  books  more  general  in 
Italy  than  in  France  ? Lugo  formerly  flood  in  the 
centre  of  a foreft,  the  only  fpot  in  this  part  of 
Romania  which  was  not  fwampey. 

San-Georgio , which  the  Po  feparates  from  Fer- 
rara, was  the  nurfery  of  the  latter  : fome  revolu- 
tion, of  which  we  have  no  certain  epocha,  hav- 
ing obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Ferrariola,  whofe 
patron  was  St.  George,  to  flielter  themfelves  acrofs 
the  Po  from  an  enemy  who  was  mailer  of  Roma- 
nia, they  threw  themfelves  among  thefe  marfhes, 

which. 
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which,  though  then  impracticable,  Ferrara  and 
its  territory  are  fince  rifen.  Some  hiftorians  fuppofe 
Attila  to  have  been  this  formidable  enemy. 

The  Po,  which  runs  fouth  and  eaftward  of  Fer- 
rara, is  the  firft:  of  the  arms  by  which  this  river 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Adriatic  at  Porto  Prima- 
ro,  fome  leagues  above  Ravenna.  From  this  arm 
the  Romans  had  drawn  a canal,  by  Pliny  called 
fcjja  Marfanicia  or  Mauriciana.  This  canal,  which, 
leaving  the  lake  of  Commachio  on  the  left,  went 
as  far  as  Modena,  taking  Ravenna  in  its  way, 
has  now  little  or  no  water. 

The  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Po  was  fa- 
mous in  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  town  of 
Spina,  built  there  by  the  ancient  Pelafgi  *.  In 
the  early  ages  of  this  city,  which  was  the  Tyre 
and  Venice  of  thefe  coafts,  it  had  lent  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi  fome  offerings,  the  richnefs 
and  delicacy  of  which  continued  to  be  admired  in 
the  moft  brilliant  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
fea,  in  the  midft  of  which  it  was  fituated,-  infen- 
fibly  withdrew  from  it,  fo  that,  fo  long  ago  as  Stra- 
bo’s time,  it  was  ninety  Hades,  that  is  about  three 
French  leagues  diftant.  Not  a trace  is  to  be 
feen  of  this  city  •,  and  if  the  fea  has  continued  re- 
ceding from  it  in  a progreffive  proportion  to  the  al- 
luvion it  has  formed  on  this  coaft  fince  Strabo’s 
time,  the  remains  of  Spina  muft  be  looked  for  five 
or  fix  leagues  up  the  country. 

Ferrara  though  larger,  better  built  and  more 
regular,  yet  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  Raven- 
na, fo  that,  within  a circuit  of  above  a league, 

m Dion.  Halic.  1.  i.  Strab,  1.  5.  Piin.  1.  3.  c.  15. 

it 
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|t  fcarce  contains  4000  inhabitants  ; and  the  much 
greater  part  of  thefe  are  the  garrifon,  the  legate’s 
retinue,  and  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy.  I 
here  waited  on  the  marquis  Bevilaqua,  a branch  of 
one  of  the  fird  and  moil  ancient  families  of  the 
Ferrarefe.  This  nobleman  gives  himfelf  up  to. 
the  more  abftrufe  fciences  with  great  affiduity,  and 
his  only  relaxation  is  phylical  experiments,  for 
which  he  has  a mod  elegant  and  complete  fet  of 
indruments  and  machines,  together  with  a work- 
fhop,  where  thefe  machines  are  made  under  his  in- 
ipedtion,  and  fometimes  by  his  own  hands. 

I likewife  paid  my  refpedls  to  the  marquis  Pal- 
lavicini,  -who,  by  his  didinguilhed  behaviour  in 
the  fervice  of  the  emprefs  queen,  had  been  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  field-marfhal.  He  is  fettled  at 
Ferrara,  having  lately  purchafed  all  the  free  lands 
remaining  to  the  houfe  of  Ede,  of  which  Cle- 
ment VIII.  had  been  pleafed  to  leave  it  in  pof- 
feflion,  when  he  dripped  it  of  Ferrara.  Thefe 
edates,  which  it  had  preferved  down  to  thefe  times, 
confid  of  feveral  fine  parcels  of  land,  yet  with- 
out either  inhabitants  or  cultivation.  M.  Pallavi- 
cini  intends  to  improve  them,  by  means  of  Ger- 
man fettlers.  Since  the  emperor  became  mader  of 
Tufcany,  he  had  formed  and  begun  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution fuch  a fcheme  for  clearing  the  heaths  be- 
tween Pifa  and  Leghorn  •,  but  from  the  manner  of 
going  about  it  no  fuccefs  could  be  expefted. 
Thefe  poor  colonids  were  fet  down  among  the 
heaths  which  were  to  be  cleared,  without  prepar- 
ing for  them  any  fh'elter  againd  the  weather ; with- 
out providing  any  fubfidence  for  them,  till  they 
got  fome  fupply  from  their  improvements  and 

without 
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without  furnifhing  them  with  the  neceflary  im- 
plements for  fetting  about  their  work. 

Ergo  <egre  terrain  rcftris  rimantar  ipjts 

Unguibus. 

Accordingly  two  winters  brought  this  colony  to  a 
moll  diftrefsful  end.  By  the  very  fame  negligence, 
jt  is  faid,  the  French  colonies  of  Madagafcar, 
Miffiflppi,  &c.  came  to  nothing-,  whereas  M. 
Pallavicini  in  his  fettlements  will  imitate  the  care, 
forefight,  and  liberality  of  the  Englifh.  All  he 
apprehended  was  futurity,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  air,  and  the  example  of  the  natives  on 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  laborious 
Germans,  who  will  be  for  enjoying  the  common 
rights  and  privileges  of  Papimania,  that  region  of 
floth,  (lumber,  and  indolence. 

The  flrong  propenflty  of  thefe  Papimanians  to 
inactivity  is  grounded  on  the  condition  of  the 
lands,  all  being  annexed  either  to  beneficed  clergy, 
of  whofe  luxury  alms  are  a part,  or  to  charitable 
. foundations,  which  here,  I take  upon  me  to  fay, 
are  carried  to  excefs,  in  favour  of  every  human 
want.  Sloth  would  equally  prevail  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  like  reliefs  are  provided  for  it.  The 
nature  of  the  government  has  likewife  fome  lhare 
in  this  fupinity,  even  in  the  impofltion  of  the 
taxes,  which,  fo  far  from  offering  incentives  to 
induftry,  muff  naturally  ftifle  it  in  all  the  objedts 
on  which  it  could  fallen. 

Thefe  conflderations  were  the  fubjedt  of  a long 
converfation  in  traverfing  the  lonely  ftreets  of  Fer- 
rara, with  an  abbe  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  this 
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city,  who  was  pleafed  to  be  my  conductor.  He 
was  a perfon  of  very  amiable  manners,  and  knew  a 
great  deal;  he  was  of  the  fame  mind  with  La  Fon- 
taine himfelf,  concerning  the  felicity  of  this  good, 
country  ; and  demonftrated  it  from  all  the  little 
inconveniencies  attending  every  other  fyftem  : at 
length  being  driven  out  of  all  his  intrenchments, 
he  reduced  the  happinefs  of  the  papal  territories 
to  this,  that,  faid  he,  no  body  comes  to  run  away 
with  our  wives,  or  ravilh  our  daughters.  I could 
not  put  a more  polite  end  to  this  converfation, 
than  by  the  joke  which  rofe  quite  naturally  from 
fuch  an  obfervation  in  the  mouth  of  an  abbe. 
He  took  my  raillery  with  all  the  good-nature  in 
the  world,  and  even  brought  it  again  on  the  carpet, 
at  a houfe  where  we  fpent  the  evening. 

In  Ihort,  were  it  not  for  the  legate  and  the  gar- 
rifon,  who  fcatter  a little  money  about  Ferrara,  the 
few  inhabitants  remaining  in  it  would  ebb  away 
like  the  water  of  a pond  with  its  dam  broken  : 
its  whole  commerce  is  fo  minute  as  to  be  included 
in  the  Ghetto , or  Jews-quarter. 

Yet  did  this  city  and  its  dependencies  fwarm 
with  inhabitants  under  the  houfe  of  Efte ; and 
efpecially  the  latter  fovereigns  of  that  houfe,  who 
worthily  fuftained  the  honour  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  princefs  Renee,  daughter  of  Le- 
wis XII.  being  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules  II. 

“ Both,”  fays  Brantome,  “ very  gallant  and 
“ brave  princes,  whofe  hearts  were  thoroughly 
“ French,  and  never  failing  in  the  obligations  they 
“ owe  to  our  kings  ; thefe  were  that  great  cardinal 
“ of  Ferrara,  and  the  magnificent  cardinal  d’Efte! 
y- 1 may  fay  of  them,  that  I have  feen  them  (hew 
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“ themfelves  a hundred  times  better  Frenchmen 
“ than  feveral  born  fuch ; and  they  ufed  very 
“ earneftly  to  advife  Meffieurs  d’Guife,  their  ne- 
“ phews,  to  be  obedient  to  their  king.  In  a word, 
“ they  deferved  being  grandfons  to  Lewis  XII. 

“No  prince  in  Chriftendom  behaves  better  to- 
“ wards  his  fubjedts,  than  the  prefent  duke  of 
“ Ferrara  (a),  impofing  no  further  taxes  than 
“ what  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  and,  on  any  juft 
“ reprefentation  of  grievances,  immediately  re- 
“ drefling  them.  Accordingly  he  is  beloved  among 
*;  them,  as  his  grandfather,  king  Lewis,  was  by 
“ us,  and  it  profpers  with  him  accordingly  ; fo  that 
“ I queftion  whether  any  prince  in  thefe  parts  of 
“ the  world  has  more  ready  money  at  com- 
“ mand.” 

The  fame  author  gives  us  a detail  of  the  fer- 
vices  done  by  that  houfe  to  France,  either  by  feats 
'of  arms,  or  by  the  magnificence  and  Ipirit  with 
which  cardinal  Hyppolyte  d’Efte  fupported  the 
French  name  at  Rome,  He  would  not  for  all  the 
world  that  any  Spanifh  or  Italian  cardinal  fhould, 
in  grandeur  or  any  thing  whatever , out-do  a French 
cardinal. 

The  re-union  of  Ferrara  to  the  Holy  See  is, . 
perhaps,  the  greateft  blow  which  the  court  of 
Rome  has  ever  ftruck  openly,  and  in  fpite  of  all 
the  Italian  powers,  whom  cardinal  d’Offat  * ima- 
gined to  be  as  determined,  as  they  were  concerned, 
to  prevent  that  re-union.  Several  circumftances 
concurred  to  its  fuccefs : the  death  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  ; the  eafy  compliance  of  Henry  IV.  of 

(a)  Alphonfo  II.  lad  duke  cf  Ferrara, 

% See  his  letters  in  the  year  1537, 

Francs 
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France  with  Clement  the  VUIth’s  views,  and  the 
total  imbecility  of  the  preemptive  heir.  The 
jefuits  did  good  fervice  to  the  Aldobrandini  fa- 
mily, and  forwarded  matters  by  the  negociations 
which  they  fet  on  foot  at  Madrid,  at  Paris,  and 
Ferrara.  There  muft  he  very  fubftantial  proofs, 
to  warrant  a furm'ife,  that  the  large  fums  for  which 
the  Valois  family  was  ftill  behind-hand  to  the 
houfe  of  Efte,  had  any  fliare  in  Henry  the  IVth’s 
conduft  on  this  great  affair. 

Ferrara,  being  very  opulent  and  powerful  be- 
fore it  came  under  the  hcufe  of  Efte,  had  long 
and  cruelly  experienced  the  evils  connected  with 
anarchy  : the  lofs  of  its  liberty  was  a great  gain  to 
it.  The  author  of  a chronicle  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury thus  defcribes  its  former  condition,  Colliji 
funt  cives  Ferrari <£  alterutrurn , nunc  rebus  male  fe- 
cundis , nunc  adverjis.  Audivi  a rnajoribus  natu , 
quod  in  quadraginta  annorum  curricula  altera  pars 
alteram  decies  e civitate  extrnferat , &c.  Accept  puer  a 
genitore  meo  hiberno  tempore  confabulante  mecum  in 
lare , quod  viderat  in  civitate  Ferrari <£  iurres  alias 
32,  quas  mo x vidit  profterni  ac  dirui. 

The  particulars  of  thefe  inteftine  revolutions 
are  to  be  found  in  Muratori’s  54th  diflertation. 
The  houfe  of  Efte  owed  the  beginning  of  its  gran- 
deur to  one  of  thofe  revolutions  which  I fhali  re- 
late. About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  Fer- 
rara was  divided  between  the  Guelfs  and  Gibe- 
lines, almoft  to  a numerical  precifion ; the  chief 
of  one  of  thefe  parties  was  the  elder  Salinguerra, 
of  the  other  William  de  la  Marchefella:  the  lat- 
ter died  in  1190,  and,  leaving  only  a daughter, 
the  wifeft  heads  of  both  parties  thought  nothing 
1 could 
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could  be  better  than  for  this  heirefs  to  mar ry 
young  Salinguerra,  as  thus  the  whole  city  would 
be  united  under  one  head,  and  concord  and  tran- 
quility be  reftored,  inftead  of  the  broils  and  in- 
trigues, the  effects  of  a plurality  of  chiefs.  But 
the  Ravenna  Guelfs,  coming  with  an  armed  force, 
and  carrying  off  the  intended  bride,  married  her 
to  one  d’Efte,  who  became  the  chief  of  the  party 
which  his  father  in  law  had  headed,  and  who,  be- 
fides  animmenfe  fortune,  did  by  this  marriage  pave 
the  way  for  his  family  to  the  fovereignty  of  Ferrara. 
The  diiturbances  and  reciprocal  expulfions  related 
in  the  above-mentioned  chronicle  were  the  fruits, 
of  this  marriage,  and  of  the  irreconcileable  com- 
petition of  the  two  parties,  between  whom  for- 
tune feemed  to  have  obferved  an  alternative.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Ferrara  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  concerning  thefe  fadtions  with  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  almoft  all  the  cities  in  Italy  were  rent, 
that  Dante  fays  in  his  Purgatory. 

Le  cittd  d’ Italia  tntte  piene 
Son  di  tiranni , ed  tin  Marcel  divent  a 
Qgni  Vittan  che  part eggiando  viene. 

In  the  great  fquare  at  Ferrara  are  two  bronze 
ftatues  of  ancient  fovereigns  of  this  ftate  ; one  on 
horfeback,  the  other  on  foot : the  equeftrian  has 
nothing  more  to  be  admired  in  it,  than  that  in 
the  Nave  of  notre  Dame  at  Paris  •,  and  that  on  foot 
might,  by  the  attitude,  be  taken  for  a cobler  in 
his  ftall.  The  arts  were  then  in  their  infancy ; and 
that  they  were  raifed  out  of  it,  is  not  a little  ow- 
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Ing  to  the  defcemdants  of  thofe  fovereigns  fo  ill 
•reprefented. 

In  the  diftribution  of  its  ftreets  and  fquares, 
and  in  its  public,  private,  and  facrea  buildings, 
Ferrara  dill  exhibits  very  (lately  monuments  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  houfe  of  Elle,  and  of  the 
tafte  which  its  example  and  encouragements 
promoted.  The  learned  invefligations  of  Cyntio 
Giraldi  and  of  Celio  Calcagnim,  two  of  the  bright- 
eft  philologifts  of  the  16th  century,  are  fome 
fruits  of  the  favour  which  this  houfe  (hewed  to 
literature,  and  to  fuch  of  its  fubjedls  as  cultivated 
it  with  diftindtion.  In  (hart,  Ariofto’s  famous 
poem  gives  us,  as  I may  fay,  a fpecimen  of  the 
genius  of  a court,  which  Brantome  fays,  furpaffed 
all  others  for  elegance,  politenefs,  delicacy,  and 
courtefy.  In  the  church  of  the  Benedictines  lies 
this  poet,  who  if  there  ever  was  one,  was  a poet. 
His  bud,  which  is  as  big  as  life  and  of  white  mar- 
ble, is  the  principal  piece  of  the  tomb,  which 
was  eredted  to  him  by  Augudine  Mufti,  one  of 
his  friends  and  countrymen.  Hither  his  afhes  have 
been  removed  from  the  cloyfter  of  the  fame  houfe, 
where,  at  firft,  he  had  been  interred.  In  his  firft 
burial  place  was  a fonnet,  which  I (hall  infert, 
both  from  refpedt  to  his  memory  to  whom  it 
was  confecrated,  and  to  the  piece  itfelf,  as  wor- 
thy to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  crowd  of  fuch 
compofitions,  with  which  all  parts  of  Italy  are 
mod  difgracefully  over-run. 

§{ui  giace  l ’ Ariofio : Arabi  Odori 

Spiegaie 3 0 Aure , a quefia  'Tomb a intorno  •, 
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Tomka  ben  degna  d?  immortali  honori  ; 

JVla  troppo  a fi  grand  alma  bumil  Soggiorno, 

OJfa  fell'd , voi  d 5 incenfi  e di  fori 
Habbiaie  il  Bufto  qi?  hor  cinto  e adorna  -t 
E da  li  Hefperi  liti  e da  li  Eoi 
Vengan  milk  bell ’ altne  d veder  voi. 

Sfui  giace  quel  che  canto  il  feme  di  Ruggiero  jf 
Fermat e paffi  al  fuo  Sepolecro  avante : 

Rite  •,  e pur  in  parte  direte  il  Vero. 

Che  7. i’  quanto  e folio  al  grand  pefo  dlAtbante , 

Non  fu  di  Cintio  at  f aero  regno , 

Spirt o phi  bel , ne  piu  fuMime  ingegno . 

To  thofe  celebrated  perfons,  of  whofe  birth  Ferrara 
makes  its  boaft,  may  be  added  the  famous  Sa- 
vonarola, cardinal  Bentivoglio  and  father  RicciolL 
the  eminent  aftronomer  and  mathematician. 

The  cathedral  of  Ferrara  in  its  prefent  modem 
form,  and  both  the  town  and  country  palace  of 
the  archbiihop,  were  the  works  of  cardinal  Rufo, 
dean  of  the  facred  college,  who  died  in  our 
time.  What  Ferrara  is  daily  lofing  of  its  gran- 
deur in  Softanza,  by  the  decreafe  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, is  made  up,  as  much  as  can  be,  by  a gran- 
deur in  Apparenza,  which  this  cardinal  has  fe- 
rn red  to  it,  by  procuring  it  the  title  of  an  arch- 
bifhoprick. 

It  had  formerly  a painting  fchool,  of  which  it  has- 
preferved  fome  valuable  monuments  in  the  works 
of  the  Doffi’s,.  the  Scarfellini’s,  the  Bonnoni’s  and 
painters,  of  whom  we  have  a hiftory  by  Abbe 
Barufaldi.  The  manner  of  this  fchool  appeared 
to  me,  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  a happy  mixture  of 

the 
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llie  Venetian  tafte  and  that  of  the  Carrachi’s.  Some 
churches,  fuch  as  St.  Francis  and  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  are  like  academies,  in  which  the  works  of 
the  Ferrarefe  painters  are  confufedly  intermixed 
with  pieces  of  the  Carrachi’s,  Guerchini’s,  CdV.  and 
make  a good  fi<?ure  amono-  them.  The  church  of 
the  Benedictines  irt  the  firfb  chapel  on  the  left 
has  St.  Jerome,  which  immediately  fixed  my  at- 
tention, and  I feveral  times  vifited  it  with  frefh 
pleafure:  Few  pictures  have  ever  come  in  my 

way,  where  all  the  parts  of  painting,  and  their 
moft  happy  effeCts,  are  united  in  fo  ftriking  a 
manner. 

None  of  our  predeceffors,  in  a journey  through 
Italy,  has  forgot  the  life  of  Jefus  Chriil,  in  a fe- 
ries  of  paintings  diftributed  among  the  chapels  of 
the  church  of  the  Carthufians.  Thefe  pieces, 
which  feem  to  be  all  by  the  fame  hand,  look  ra^ 
ther  like  colourings  fpattered  on  a ground  of  pitch 
than  paintings.  I take  them  to  have  been  done 
by  feme  of  the  fathers  of  the  houfe. 

On  this  head,  I cannot  forbear  expreffing  a 
Concern,  that  painting  and  drawing  are  not  ufually 
made  one  of  the  works  of  amufement,  which  St. 
Bruno  allows  to  his  difciples.  The  fine  prints 
with  which  the  Carthufians  adorn  their  cells,  the 
excellent  paintings  in  many  of  their  houfes,  the 
old  and  the  new  teftament,  the  moft  familiar 
object  of  their  meditations,  opening  an  im- 
menfe  field  both  for  the  crayon  and  pencil, 
feem  a foundation  for  a fchool*  where  the  ideas 
concentered  by  folitude,  nourifhed  by  reflections, 
remote  from  all  diftraCtions,  and  likewife  free  from 
that  wretched  thraldom  to  mailers  and  patrons, 

might 
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might  take  thofe  happy  flights  which  produce 
mafter-pieces.  It  mult  certainly  be  apprehended 
that  this  work,  permitted  only  as  an  amufement, 
would  degenerate  into  an  occupation.  This,  with 
fubmiffion,  is  an  idle  fort  of  fear  in  a {late  of  life, 
where  the  vacuity  of  the  head  is  a danger  ever 
prefent,  and  tire  very  greateft  danger,  at  leaft 
for  the  generality  of  the  monks. 

I fhall  now  take  my  final  leave  of  Ferrara,  with 
a word  or  two  of  a little  extortion  which  we  met 
with  on  palling  through  it  a fecond  time,  in  our 
way  from  Venice  to  Rome. 

We  had  come  poft  to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards 
gone  from  it  by  water  to  Venice,  and  were  re- 
turned from  Venice  to  Ferrara  the  fame  way.  Our 
chaife  we  had  left  at  Ferrara,  having  agreed  with  the 
poftmafter,  at  whofe  inn  we  had  quartered,  for  a 
fhelter  for  it  during  our  abfence.  Some  days  be- 
fore our  return  a new  legate  was  come  to  Ferrara, 
with  a great  many  equipages,  drawn  by  hackney 
horfes,  whofe  owners  were  looking  out  for  returns 
to  Rome.  One  of  thefe  offered  us  horfes  for  our 
chaife,  and,  after  v/avering  a day  or  two,  we 
came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  but  had  after- 
wards very  great  caufe  heartily  to  repent  of  it,  both 
on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  to  which  our 
conductor  defignediy  put  us,  during  the  whole 
journey,  and  even  of  the  charge,  which,  every  thing 
included,  exceeded  the  poft.  We  were  juft  fet- 
ting  out  for  Rome  ; our  portmanteaus  were  placed, 
the  houfe  was  difcharged,  and  the  horfes  at  the  door;, 
when  in  comes  the  oftler,  acquainting  us,  that 
befides  our  chaife  {landing,  we  muft  pay  the  poll 
three  times,  though  we  had  not  gone  that  way,  for 

as 
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ms  we  had  come  to  Ferrara  poft,  we  were  not  to 
have  made  ufe  of  any  other  voiture  in  going  to 
Venice,  in  returning  from  thence,  and  laftly  in 
our  quitting  Ferrara. 

The  demand  was  founded  in  this,  throughout  the 
pope’s  dominions,  as  in  mod  of  the  Italian  dates  ; 
travellers  coming  to  a place  by  poft,  and  leaving 
it  within  two  days,  are  obliged  either  to  take  poft, 
or  to  pay  for  it,  if  going  by  any  other  conveni- 
cy.  Coming  up  in  the  midft  of  the  difcuffion 
•occafioned  by  fuch  an  exaction,  I reprefented  that, 
as  we  had  ftaid  eight  days  at  Ferrara,  and  had 
left  our  chaife  there  for  a whole  month,  while  at 
Venice,  we  were  not  within  that  rule  at  length 
thinking  to  give  more  than  could  be  required,  I 
offered  to  pay  the  poft  once  ■,  but  the  extortion 
intended  us  was  a thing  fettled,  and  my  offers 
were  as  little  minded  as  my  reprefentations.  O11 
this  I haftened  to  the  legate’s  palace,  where  I pro- 
mifed  myfelf  juftice.  The  firft  office  I applied  to, 
was  that  of  the  legate’s  fecretary,  a very  fmart 
polite  young  man.  He  foon  perceived  my  cafe, 
pitied  the  ill  ufage  travellers  underwent,  and  gave 
me  to  hope  that  I fhould  be  righted.  The  legate, 
to  whom  I was  afterwards  introduced,  referred  me 
to  his  auditor,  who  it  feems  took  cognizance  of 
all  fuch  particulars.  This  worthy  fage  of  the  law 
was  at  his  delk  bulled  about  an  affair,  of  which  I 
patiently  waited  the  end  ; but  now  and  then  he  call 
a look  at  me,  con  Vocchio  dele  canone , as  the  devil 
looks  over  Lincoln,  and  his  inaufpicious  looks 
fufficiently  prognofticated  his  decifion.  After- 
wards he  came  up  to  me  with  the  mien  and  voice 
of  an  attorney  to  a ruined  client,  and  taking  me 

for 
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for  a Frenchman,  Voi  Franc  efi. , faid  he  abruptly, 
"S imaginate  che  tutto  il  mondo  fia  il  voftro  fchiavo „ 
you  fancy  all  the  world  to  be  your  Haves  ; at  this 
comes  forth  from  his  clofet  the  pofc-mafter.  Such 
an  apparition  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  expoftuT 
lation,  and  I cut  fhort,  faying  to  the  auditor,  in 
a word,  fir,  I come  to  folic  it  ju  (lice  for  an  injury 
which  this  honourable  gentleman  intends  ap-ainft 
us,  and  with  which  he  has,  no  doubt,  made  you 
acquainted.  Are  we  to  pay  him  the  poll  three 
times,  or  twenty  times  ? T, re,  replied  he,  o che  la 
fedia  rejli , i.  e.  three  times  or  the  chaife  lhall  not 
ilir  : at  this  I threw  down  three  fequins  on  the  defk, 
faying,  that  the  overplus  fhculd  be  for  la  buorn 
mancia , for  the  guide  to  drink  ; and  we  went  away 
reflefting  on  that  time  celebrated  by  Brantome, 
when  Ferrara  for  court efy,  civility , and  politenefs, 
was  the  mirrour  of  the  world , efpecially  to  the 
French  fa). 

Thefe  particulars  may,  perhaps,  appear  light 
and  fuperfluous  ; but,  befides  not  being  void  of 
Inftruftion  to  travellers,  they  make  amends  for  the 
too  great  ferioufnefs  of  other  articles, 

I have  perhaps  already  faid  too  much  of  our 
»-oing  from  Ferrara  to  Venice  by  water.  The 

(a J We  had  been  perpetually  reminded  of  this  by  cuf 
landlord’s  father,  an  old  hunks  always  fitting  with  his  nofe 
me r the  fire.  This  fnarling  grey-beard  honoured  the  French 
with  the  moil  virulent  hatred  an  Italian  is  fufceptible  of 
againft  his  word  enemy  ; if  he  faw  or  did  but  hear,  either 
©ur  fervants  or  ourfelves,  he  flew  into  a paffion,  and  no 
name  nor  wifh  was  bad  enough  for  us.  Thefe  were  the 
things  he  was  continually  harping  on,  whilft  we  only  made 
a jed  of  his  malignity.  But  as  misfortunes  are  not  without 
their  ufe,  this  doggednefs  had  prepared  me  for  the  auditor’s 
Reception, 
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fxrft  three  miles  from  Ferrara  we  went  in  a boat, 
along  a canal  which  unites  the  firft  arm  of  the  Po 
to  its  principal  bed  $ here  we  were  flapped  into  a 
large  bark  or  galliot,  crouded  with  goods  and  paf- 
fengers  picked  up  along  the  great  Po.  There  were 
fome  Mantua  Jews,  Verona  Cordeliers,  Italian 
fathers  of  St.  Lazarus,  going  to  Venice  about  erect- 
ing a houfe  of  their  order  in  that  city : each  of  thefe 
groupes  kept  by  themfelves  and  took  their  meals 
at  different  times.  The  Jews  were  pleafed  to  caff 
an  eye  of  predilection  on  me,  which  they  {hewed 
in  preffing  me  to  partake  of  fome  little  paltry 
ware  in  their  way,  and  an  excellent  rough  wine, 
which  was  part  of  their  ftore.  I complied  for  the 
fake  of  good  fellowfhip,  and  this  commenfality 
exhilarated  our  other  fellow  travellers,  fo  that,  to 
make  the  more  {port,  it  was  even  moved  to  inti- 
mate to  my  new  acquaintance,  that  I was  a rabbi, 
travelling  incognito  •,  indeed,  my  only  garment 
was  a fhabby  fort  of  a riding  coat,  and  this, 
doubtlefs,  was  what  at  firft  attracted  their  eye 
and  gained  me  their  good-will.  This  joke  bid 
fair  for  much  merriment,  but  the  cordeliers  took 
offence  at  it ; thofe  creatures,  laid  the  reverend  fa- 
thers, are  our  Jlaves,  and  it  doss  not  become  mafiers 
to  converfe,  much  lefs  to  j eft  with  their  /laves.  Be- 
ing defirous,  however,  of  making  fomething  of 
the  Lazarifts,  who  were  fo  full  of  their  projeCt, 
that  they  kept  their  places  in  profound  filence, 
I reprefented  to  them  what  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity here  was  of  throwing  out  a word  of  edifi- 
cation to  the  Jews,  and  trying  to  convert  them  : 
Romine , anfwered  they,  non  feumeus  Me  pro  hoc. 

Qfi  4 ' After 
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After  a very  indifferent  night  in  this  vehicle, 
the  dawn  and  fun-rifing  opened  to  us  as  glorious 
a fpeftacle  as  the  richeft  imagination  can  form. 
We  were  then  launching  out  of  the  Po  into  the 
fea  off  Loreo.  Near  Malamocco,  where  we  came 
in  fight  of  Venice,  we  were  boarded  and  fearch- 
ed  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  able  bodied  fel- 
lows, who  originally  had  been  watermen,  and  ftill 
preferved  the  garb  of  their  primitive  ftation.  Not 
a word  do  they  utter,  while  they  are  fearching, 
a duty  they  perform  with  great  ftriftnefs,  found- 
ing with  long  ftilettos  fuch  bales  and  trunks  as 
cannot  be  conveniently  opened.  I obferved,  that 
all  the  while,  they  eyed  the  countenances  of  the 
paffengers  full  as  much  as  the  cloaths  and  goods. 
We  entered  the  great  canal  of  Venice  about  feven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  29th  of  July 
I758- 

VENICE. 

This  city  is  a myftery,  both  in  its  fituation 
and  political  conftitution  but  a myftery  long 
fince  cleared  up  in  a multitude  of  writings,  which 
have  either  laid  open  the  very  complicated  fprings 
of  the  Venetian  government,  or  indicated  the  ftn- 
gularities  in  which  art  and  nature  have  joined 
to  embellifti  this  city. 

Yet,  how  converfant  foever  a perfon  is  with 
thefe  writings,  he  cannot  forbear  being  furprized 
at  the  firft  view,  a view  indeed  beyond  any  ideas 
arifing  from  the  beft  relations  and  defcriptions, 
or  even  beyond  imagination. 

.We 
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We,  at  leaft,  were  loft  in  aftonifhment,  and, 
without  pretending  to  any  new  difcoveries,  em- 
ployed ourfelves  only  in  tracing  and  verifying  the 
obfervations  of  others,  fo  that  this  article  will  con- 
tain only  common  and  trivial  things,  with  no 
other  merit  than  accuracy  and  truth ; and  I ftiall 
fet  them  down  without  order  or  connection,  juft 
as  chance  threw  them  in  our  way. 

The  arms  of  France,  an  inn  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters,  engaged  our  firft  obfervations  ; here  we 
found  different  forts  of  people,  with  whom  we 
Jived,  as  far  as  it  fuited  us. 

One  of  the  guefts  was  a young  Spaniftt  officer, 
who,  by  a privilege  of  which  there  are  but  two  pre- 
cedents, had  obtained  leave  of  his  court  to  beabfent 
from  his  regiment,  and  to  go  abroad.  Such  an 
extraordinary  leave  had,  doubtlels,  fome  fecret 
commiffion  in  view ; and  a fecret  it  might  have 
remained  for  me  however,  dreading  the  very 
Jhadow  of  being  difcovered,  he  lhifted  his  quar- 
ters, and  thus  we  loft  a very  fenfible  and  enter- 
taining companion. 

The  lawyer  (a)  Goldoni,  Scarlati  the  celebrated 
mufician,  and  a young  burgher  of  Bale,  made  up 
for  thofe  acquaintances  to  which  we  were  not  dif- 
pofed,  and  iikewife  for  the  lofs  of  the  Spanilh 
officer.  The  firft,  befides  his  very  eminent  ta- 
lents, is  of  a temper  and  turn  of  mind  fo  ferene, 

(a)  The  Italian  has  nothing  of  the  whimficalnefs  of  the 
French  language,  with  regard  to  placing  the  ranks  and  fta- 
tions,  with  the  names  of  perfons.  For  inftance,  the  French 
fay,  prefident  N.  marftial  N.  cardinal  N.  whereas  to  fay 
feifhop  N.  counfellor  N.  lawyer  N.  col.  N.  capt.  N.  imply 
contempt.  In  Italian  all  tides  precede  the  names  with 
eijual  decency. 
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fo  open  and  pleafing,  as  would  conciliate  efteem 
and  affeftion,  if  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  recom- 
mend him,  A Plautus,  a Terence,  and  a Mo- 
liere,  form  his  whole  library,  and  the  world  and 
mankind  are  what  he  chiefly  ftudies.  From  that 
inexhauftible  mine,  his  keen  and  experienced  pe- 
netration readily  embellifhes  his  compofitions  with 
.characters  ever  real,  with  all  the  light  gradations 
which  paffions  throw  on  every  character,  and 
with  very  ftriking  fituations  yet  as  natural : laftly, 
with  thole  fooleries  which  are  perpetually  fpring- 
ing  up  amidft  the  world,  but,  not  being  taken 
notice  of,  expire  in  the  birth  (a).  In  a word, 
Goldoni  is  fertile,  fimple,  and  various,  as  nature 
itfelf ; but  as  unequal  and  uncultivated.  For  readi- 
he  never  had  his  fellow. 

A petty  apothecary,  whom  a foreigner  had 
made  ufe  of,  in  the  want  of  his  money,  ufed  to 
be  daily  coming  to  us  with  bill  in  hand,  plaguing 
us  about  this  debt.  One  day  finding  Goldoni  in 
our  apartment,  he  begged  him  to  Hand  his  friend; 
accordingly,  Goldoni  bethought  himfelf  of  writing 
in  the  apothecary’s  name  to  the  cardinal  minifter 
for  foreign  affairs  at  Verfailles,  and  calling  for  pen 
and  paper,  wrote  him,  off  hand,  an  excellent  piece 
of  drollery,  in  a letter  of  four  large  pages  well 
filled  ; it  was  a firing  of  jefts*  Goldoni  is  come 
to  be  an  architect  by  plaftering,  that  is,  by  copy- 
ing when  he  was  a youth,  and  then  hazarding 
fome  ftop-gaps  of  his  own  for  companies  of  Italian 

(a)  It  is  of  this  kind  of  wit  that  Mr.  Pafcal  ufed  to  fay, 
the  more  wit  one  has,  the  more  originals  one  finds  among 
men,  whereas  your  common  people  difcern  no  difference 
between  men.55 
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if  rollers.  He  acquainted  us,  that  above  all  things, 
he  longed  to  go  to  Paris,  purely  to  ftudy  the 
French  tafte  and  manners,  with  a view  to  retouch, 
and  even  caft  anew  fome  of  the  pieces  he  has  pub- 
1 hired,  to  publifh  more ; and,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  France  and  the  honour  of  Italy,  to  open 
in  the  Burgundy-hotel  a carreer,  both  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  brilliant,  than  that  in  which 
the  Italian  comedians  have  drawled  on  ever  fince 
their  fettlement  in  France.  I was  not  wanting, 
.even  while  at  Venice,  to  communicate  this  fcheme 
to  one  whom  I thought  a proper  perfon,  but  he 
declined  it,  and  it  feems  from  reafons  of  devo- 
tion. Sometimes  we  fpent  whole  days  with  this 
Venetian  Moiiere,  who  fhewed  us  a real  affection. 
Thefe  days  ufed  to  begin  by  drinking  chocolate 
with  him,  and  concluded  with  public  or  private 
concerts,  to  which,  under  his  aufpices,  we  were 
readily  admitted.  One  of  thefe  evenings  was  filled 
up  with  a comic  opera.  Goldoni  and  Scarlati, 
unwilling  that  we  fhould  go  away  without  feeing 
fomething  of  their  ftage,  all  the  theatres  being 
then  fhut,  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  getting  to- 
gether a chofen  fet  of  actors,  who  played  one  of 
their  belt  pieces  of  this  fort,  in  the  hall  of  St. 
John  Chryfoftom’s  theatre  (a). 

(a)  At  Venice  are  feyen  or  eight  theatres,  belonging 
to  the  molt  eminent  families,  who  let  them  out,  and  indeed 
are  often  at  the  head  of  partnerfhips  who  defray  the  ex~ 
pences,  and  receive  the  profits  of  the  theatres  | thefe  are 
called  by  the  name  of  the  church  to  which  they  are  neareft. 
Though  they  open  at  the  fame  hour,  fometimes  all  are 
crowded.  The  caufe  of  fuch  a refort  is,  that  the  theatres 
only  about  four  months  in  the  whole  year* 
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Goldoni  made  us  acquainted  with  fome  of  his 
Intimates,  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind  and 
genius  as  himfelf.  Of  thefe,  one  of  the  principal 
was  a painter,  who,  being  fond  of  travelling, 
had  gone  into  Germany  when  but  a boy,  and  fcarce 
fit  to  paint  a fign.  Many  had  been  the  adventures 
which  he  met  with,  and  he  ufed  to  tell  them  with 
a fpirit  and  humour  ever  new,  even  to  Goldoni 
himfelf.  In  other  refpedts  we  lived  as  all  foreign- 
ers do  at  Venice.  The  days  were  taken  up  in  ex- 
curfions,  with  our  book  in  our  hand,  reading  in 
our  Gondola,  the  defcription  of  every  cbjedt  of 
curiofity,  in  order  to  our  viewing  it  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. Every  evening  St.  Mark’s  fquare  was 
our  conftant  rendezvous. 

In  this  feafon  the  Relaters  had  pofleffion  of  it,  a 
kind  of  mountebanks  who  half  naked  relate  con 
parole  fchiette  (a),  and  with  all  the  adtion,  heat,  and 
pathos  of  the  bufkin,  a thoufand  wonderful  ftrange 
events  : every  narrative  lafts  juft  as  the  fpeaker 
pleafes ; the  people  ftand  round  with  their  arms 
acrofs,  their  legs  fprawling,  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  liftening  with  the  greateft  attention. 
Between  the  legs  of  the  moft  forward  in  the  cir- 
cle, children  fquat  themfelves  down,  and  fhew 
the  fame  attention.  Very  often  perfons  of  credit, 
and  even  nobles  mingle  in  the  crowd.  It  was 
twice  my  lot  to  be  the  firft  butt  of  thefe  narrations  : 
the  relater  ftopt  me  faying.  Signor  che  afcolti  unci 
gran  cofa,  una  cofa  Jtupenda  (b),  then  drawing 
back  from  me,  he  fpoke  or  rather  roared  like  a 

(a)  In  a terfe  language. 

(b)  Sir,  ftay  and  hear  fcir.ething  really  great,  fomethmg 
stmazing. 
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demoniac,  and  the  circle  foon  gathered.  Thefe 
orators  do  not  formally  afk  any  thing  of  their  au- 
dience ; but,  in  the  moft  interefting  and  pathetic 
parts,  as  when  a princefs  drops  a poiniard,  or  with 
a noble  indignation  throws  away  a feduftive  let- 
ter, the  relater’s  hat  is  made  the  poiniard  or  let- 
ter, and  thrown  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  with 
the  infide  always  uppermod,  and  the  audience  are 
pretty  liberal  of  their  copper.  The  relater,  with- 
out feeming  to  mind  the  contribution,  or  break- 
ing off  his  dory,  takes  up  his  hat,  which  he  after- 
wards makes  ufe  of  to  heighten  fome  new  pathos. 
Goldoni  was  excellent  in  mimicking  every  parti- 
cular of  thefe  mountebanks  •,  it  is  his  ufual  dif- 
guife,  when  he  has  a mind  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainments which  the  Venetian  nobility  give  in 
thofe  fine  houfes  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 

We  fometimes  had  the  diverfion  of  hearing  in 
St.  Mark’s  place,  fome  man  of  the  very  lowed 
clafs,  a fhoemaker,  a blackfmith,  in  his  work- 
ing cloaths,  begin  an  Aria,  in  which  he  was  foon 
joined  by  others  of  his  damp,  thus  finging  this 
Aria  in  feveral  parts,  and  with  a judnefs  and  hu- 
mour fcarcely  to  be  met  with  among  people  of 
the  bed  falhion  in  our  northern  countries. 

After  taking  the  air  and  dialing  the  diverfions 
of  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  we  ufed  to  adjourn  to  Paf- 
quali,  or  fome  other  bookfeller’s  diop.  Thefe  are 
the  ufual  rendezvous  for  foreigners  and  nobles  : 
here  one  meets  with  converfations  fometimes  very 
improving,  fometimes  copioudy  feafoned  with 
Venetian  fait,  which  favours  much  of  Grecian  At- 
ticifm  and  French  gaiety  without  being  either. 

From 
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From  Pafquali’s  fhop  we  ufed,  according  to  th§ 
cuftom  of  the  country,  to  go  and  fup  at  a coffee- 
houfe. 

That  which  we  ufed  was  kept  by  a Greek,  un- 
der the  new  Prociiraztas , and  for  a waiter  he  had  a 
young  countryman  of  his,  whefe  head,  ever  clofe 
fhaved  and  bare,  was,  in  its  exaft  roundnefs,  the 
fymboi  of  his  mind  ■,  and  his  neck,  likewife  bare, 
feemed  by  its  diameter  to  be  part  of  his  head.' 
A fhirt  without  collar  or  wriftbands,-  and  a Gre- 
cian pair  of  breeches,  were  all  the  cloaths  he  had 
brought  from  his  country.  Our  dropping  him 
now  and  then  feme  bajoccos. , and  alluring  him  that, 
if  he  minded  his  bufmefs,  we  would  make  him 
doge,  delighted  him  to  foch  a degree,  that  he 
could  not  contain  himfelf  for  joy  at  the  firft 
glimpfe  of  us.  Never  did  Momus  himfelf  laugh 
lb  heartily. 

Thefe  fuppers  removed  all  my  prejudices  a- 
bout  the  referve  to  which  the  Venetians  are  tied 
down  in  news  and  politicks.  Venice,  in  this  point, 
is  on  a footing  with  every  part  of  Italy.  The 
talk  of  the  whole  company,  who  focceffively  filled 
our  coffee-houfe,  turned  on  nothing  elfe.  They 
were  glad  or  forry  at  the  news  of  the  day*  they 
affirmed  or  denied  it  according  as  it  made  for  or 
againft  the  party  which  each  had  efpoufed.  The 
bulk  of  thefe  politicians,  divided  between  two 
parties,  which  at  prefent  fet  Europe  in  a flame, 
no  farther  concerned  itfelf  about  any  fecondary 
power,  than  fubordinately  to  the  general  intereft 
of  the  alliance  in  which  it  was  a party ; but  the 
fhrewdeft  politicians,  abftraftively  from  alliances, 
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cfpoufed  only  the  particular  intereft  of  one  belli- 
gerant  power  : one  was  a geniale  Francefe  without 
being  an  Auftrian  •,  another  an  Aufbrian,  yet  equal- 
ly execrating  Pruffia,  France  and  Ruffia ; another 
was  all  for  Pruffia,  yet  cared  not  what  became  of 
England  ; another  was  a thorough  Englifhman, 
but  indifferent  about  Pruffia.  The  very  neutral 
powers  had  both  their  warm  friends  and  enemies. 
Thefe  different  views  and  jarring  interefts,  pro- 
duced a clatter  and  cacophony  which  was  highly 
entertaining  to  us,  efpecially  when  a certain  Ve- 
netian, an  arch  fellow,  gran  fur  bo  (a),  and  who 
expreffed  much  friendfhip  for  us,  going  up  to 
each  of  thefe  politicians,  whifpered  to  him  fome 
news,  generally  an  extemporary  invention,  either 
to  the  difadvantage  of  that  power  of  whom  he 
was  a profeffed  geniale,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
that  nation  whom  he  was  known  to  hate. 

At  the  time  of  our  retiring  from  St.  Mark’s 
fquare,  that  is,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
came  on  the  ladies  cheek  by  jole  with  their  adorers  ; 
and  there  they  fpent  the  whole  night  fauntring 
about,  and  now  and  then  taking  fhort  excursions 
in  a gondola,  never  returning  home  on  feftivals 
till,  forfooth,  they  had  been  at  mafs.  It  is  only 
in  this,  that  Venice  now  differs  from  the  Venice 
of  St.  Dicker,  la  Haye^  Mijfon,  la  Houjfaie,  and 
all  the  travellers  of  the  laid  century.  Venetian 
gallantry,  now  broke  loofe  from  the  lhackles  in 
which  it  languifhed,  has  even  thrown  off  the  pre- 
cautions (till  retained  in  France.  I forbear  touching 
on  many  fingular  facts  in  this  kind,  which  we 

(a)  The  Italians  ufe  this  expreffion  in  a good  fenfe. 

were 
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were  informed  of,  confining  myfelf  to  one  which 
was  notorious.  The  condition  (a ) of  the  cour- 
tezans, for  a long  time  one  of  the  greateil  curio- 
fities  of  Venice,  was  in  fuch  fplendour  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  women  of  that  clafs  to  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  quite  eclipfed,  both  in  fumptuoufnefs 
and  richnefs  of  drefs  and  jewels,  that  which  the 
ladies  had  given  to  the  fame  prince. 

That  clafs  now  fubfifts  only  in  books  •,  and  its 
manfions  are  reduced  to  nominal  palaces  and  fcan- 
dalous  garrets.  The  ft  ate  inquifition,  befides  ani- 
madverting on  diforders,  by  which  the  honour  of 
illuftrious  families  may  greatly  fuller,  keeps  like- 
wife  a watchful  eye  on  the  ladies  having  any 
intercourle  with  foreign  minifters,  or  their  de- 
pendents, as  being  forbidden  by  the  laws.  In 
this  cafe,  fuch  ladies  remaining  incorrigible  after 
repeated  notices  and  the  molt  ferious  admoni- 
tions, are  ordered  to  their  country  feats. 

Revolutions  in  gallantry  recoil  on  company  keep- 
ing ; and  within  about  two  centuries  gallantry, 
and  confequently  company,  have  undergone  three 
very  fignal  revolutions  at  Venice.  Before  the 
Spaniards  got  footing  in  Italy,  this  charming 
country  was  divided  among  a multitude  of  petty 
princes,  a voluptuous  tribe,  minding  nothing  but 

(a)  This  condition  was  precifely  that,  in  which  the 
Lais’,  the  Afpafias,  the  Leontiums,  contributed  to  the  il- 
luftration  of  the  brilliant  age  of  Athens ; the  very  fame  as 
that  in  which  Louifa  I’Abbe,  Ninon  l’Enclos,  and  Manoii 
de  l’Orme  made  themfeives  a name  which  Hill  fubfifts : a 
condition  infinitely  lefs  dangerous  to  public  morality  thaft 
that  of  kept  mijirejjis . 
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pleafure : the  diverfions  of  their  courts,  their  family 
pleafures,  were  feafoned  with  that  eafe,  opennefs, 
and  hilarity,  which  always  accompany  a well  fettled 
confidence,  and  with  a freedom  not  cramped  by 
any  mixture,  or  fo  much  as  the  looks  of  foreign- 
ers. Venice,  being  furrounded  with  thefe  petty 
dates,  the  more  readily  gave  into  their  manner, 
as  it  was  perfectly  in  the  Venetian  tafte ; and  this 
difpofition  was  happily  feconded  by  the  riches  with 
which  Venice,  at  that  time,  might  be  faid  to 
overflow. 

All  this  fyftem  of  diverfion  and  pleafure  was 
overthrown  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaniards  and 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Infpruck.  The 
Spanifh  gravity,  the  auftere  ceremonial  of  the  im- 
perial and  arch-ducal  courts,  excluded  all  gaiety, 
eafe,  and  freedom : gallantry  became  a kind  of 
juggle  or  ledgerdemain,  and  pleafure  now  no  lon- 
ger appeared  but  in  a ruff;  during  this  triftful 
epocha,  every  one  in  company  aflumed  his  real 
or  imaginary  grandeur ; ceremony  was  every 
where  the  word;  and  even  parties  of  pleafure  were 
like  Homer’s  combats,  where  the  heroes,  inftead  of 
fighting,  difplayed  their  genealogy,  and  vaunted 
the  prowefs  of  their  anceftors. 

The  beginning  of  this  century,  the  eleftor  of 
Bavaria’s  long  Hay  at  Venice,  and  the  example  of 
fome  gentlemen  who  had  feen  Paris,  and  were 
much  taken  with  it,  introduced  the  French  gal- 
lantry among  the  Venetians  •,  not  that  gallantry 
now  in  vogue,  but  that  introduced  by  madame 
Royale  at  Turin,  and  of  which  Hamilton  has  given 
fuch  a facetious  account, viz.  the  gallantry  of  Lewis 
the  XIVth’s  minority.  All  Venice  ufed  to  have 
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their  meetings  almoft  every  night  •,  the  fcene  of  tfie 
nobility’s  pleafure  was  among  their  own  body : 
love  was  the  more  barefaced*  from  its  objects 
being  loft  in  a croud;  and  jealoufy,  perplexed,  or 
put  on  a wrong  fcent  by  the  univerfal  purfuit  of 
pleafure,  and  often  meeting  with  a compenfatiort 
in  fortuitous  gratifications,  gave  over  fhewing 
itfelf. 

Unfortunately  -what  had  lulled  afieep  men’s 
jealoufy,  rouzed  and  ftimulated  that  of  the  wo- 
men, and  thus,  thirty  years  ago,  put  an  end 
to  a mode  of  deportment,  which,  for  fociety’s 
fake,  fhould  have  been  kept  up  to  this  day.  Pri- 
vate connexions  have  fuperfeded  the  general  fy- 
ftem  : every  one,  taken  up  with  the  objeX  of  a 
real  pafiion  or  a tranfitory  liking,  amufes  himfelf 
like  a governor  confined  within  his  fortrefs  in 
time  of  peace.  All  focial  entertainments  are  pro- 
fit ribed  ; the  difgrace  of  wives  and  of  hufbands  too 
is  notorious,  and  as  it  were  polled  up-,  and  jealoufy, 
when  irritated,  now  well  knows  where  to  ftrike. 

In  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  a noble  Vene- 
tian, with  whofe  ftation,  age, 'or  difpofition,  the 
part  of  a lover  does  not  fuit,  is  loft  to  com- 
pany. Under  the  firft  of  the  epochas  before- 
mentioned,  there  he  had,  at  leaft,  the  arnufement  of 
the  courtezans,  which  now  is  no  more.  This  total 
want  of  pleafures  is  come  to  affeX  the  very 
conftitution  of  the  Hate.  It  has  filenced  the  law 
by  which  the  nobility  were  forbid  all  intercourfe 
with  one  another.  The  ftate  indeed  looks  to  their 
connexions,  allows  of  them  only  among  inch 
whom  it  is  fure  of,  and  every  club  or  meeting  is 
circumfcribed  within  a number  which  it  muft  not 
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texceed.  But  are  all  thefe  precautions  equivalent 
to  a law,  of  which  all  perpetually  felt  the  hard- 
ftiip,  and  which  yet  all  refpefted  as  efiential  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  ? 

The  law  againft  the  nobility’s  having  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  foreigners  remains  without  any  re- 
peal or  alteration  •,  indeed,  belides  reafons  of  ftate, 
private  intereft  joins  to  maintain  it,  elpecially  the 
wealth  of  Venice  being  fo  much  diminiftied,  that 
oeconomy  is  become  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  the 
greateft  part  of  the  noble  families.  The  fame  re- 
commendations by  which  all  the  palaces  of  Italy* 
and  the  hearts  of  many  Italians  were  open  to  me* 
I had  to  one  of  the  two  avogadors,  and  to  fome 
lenators  ; yet  never  could  I fee  thefe  gentlemen, 
but  in  cur  nightly  meetings  at  Pafquali’s,  and 
fometimes  at  the  palace:  In  thefe  cafual  inter- 

views, nothing  could  be  more  polite  and  oblig- 
ing ; they  always  fatisfied  me  in  the  moft  genteel 
manner  concerning  my  queftions  ; they  fhould  be 
glad  to  ferve  me  in  any  thing  within  their  power; 
but  this  was  all  the  beft  recommendations  could 
procure  me. 

To  them,  however,  I was  indebted  for  entrance 
into  the  Pregadi-hall,  at  a feflion  of  the  great 
council*  that  is*  of  the  whole  republic  folemnly 
aflembled.  We  were  detained  in  the  lobby  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  as  word  Was  brought 
us,  was  taken  up  in  balloting,  whether  we  fhould 
be  admitted;  I queftioned  a little  whethei”  this 
was  in  good  earneft  ; ftill  is  it  a very  prudent  way 
for  referring  to  themfelves  the  power  of  not  ad- 
mitting every  foreigner  that  is  propofed, 
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On  our  admiffion  vve  were  placed,  or  rather 
cocked  up  on  the  third  ftory  of  the  feats  againit 
the  wall  fronting  the  harbour.  On  this  feat  were 
only  ourfelves  and  a lawyer  of  Rome  with  his 
wife,  a very  fine  woman  and  extremely  well 
drefled  ; and  who,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed, 
had  not  come  to  Venice  only  to  fee  St.  Mark. 
Being  feated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  we  could  fee  and  hear  every  tiling, 
but  not  hold  any  regular  converfation. 

Before  making  any  particular  ufe  of  my  eyes, 

I gave  myfelf  up  to  the  fentiments  of  veneration, 
which  the  fight  of  the  moil  augufl:  afiembly  in  the 
univerfe  raifes  in  the  foul:  and  thefewere  heightened 
by  two  mafterpieces  of  Palma  and  Tintoret,  clofe 
before  us.  In  the  former,  under  a fpiendid  cano- 
py floating  on  the  aerial  expanfe,  is  Venice,  in  a 
pacific  character,  crowned  with  olive,  holding  a 
fcepter  and  fitting  on  a throne,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  the  beak  of  a fhip  and  trophies ; round  the 
throne,  as  emblems  of  fubdued  nations,  are  pri- 
foners  and  flaves  with  their  fetters  broken,  and 
their  fovereign  looking  down  on  them  with  a be- 
nign afpeft.  The  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  del- 
ing, fhews  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  fupported  by 
Thetis  and  Cybeie,  and  encircled  by  deities  pay- 
ing homage  to  her.  On  the  fecond  compartment 
of  this  piece  is  the  fenate  headed  by  the  doge, 
to  whom  Venice  fends  a laurel-wreath,  by  a lion 
near  her,  as  waiting  her  commands.  The  firft. 
compartment  is  filled  with  a croud  of  ambafla- 
dors  and  deputies,  who,  in  a fuppliant  man- 
ner, prefent  to  the  republic  the  keys  of  their  re- 
ipe&ive  cities.  The  bufioefs  of  the  council  next 
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drew  my  attention,  and  this  was  the  election  of 
a capitan  grande,  and  other  officers,  for  one 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  continental  domi- 
nions. Thefe  elections  are  carried  on  by  repeat- 
ed fcrutinies,  of  which  I could  not  but  admire 
the  difpatch,  without  clearly  entering  into  the 
conduft  of  them,  though  I had  ftudied  it  in 
Contareni,  Granotti,  and  la  Houffaie,  all  minute- 
ly particular  in  their  account  of  this  game,  which, 
it  feems,  is  to  be  learned  only  by  practice.  All 
the  republick’s  deliberations  go  by  ballot : it  ob- 
tained perhaps,  with  lefs  intricacy,  in  the  ancient 
Greek  republicks,  and,  if  not  in  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  at  leaft  in  the  comitia  of  the  people  •,  though 
Contareni  looks  on  it,  ut  a veterum  Romanorum 
ufu  longe  remotam.  I only  perceived  that,  for  the 
places  to  be  filled  up,  ascertain  number  of  com- 
petitors were  immediately  admitted,  the  firft  fe- 
cretary  of  the  council  calling  them  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  adding  to  their  family  name  their 
chriftian  name  and  that  of  their  father.  Each 
competitor  is  fucceffively  balloted  for : feveral 
Charity-boys,  in  purple  gov/ns,  each  taking  a box 
with  a handle  to  it,  and  the  infide  divided  into 
two  partitions,  carry  thefe  boxes  along  the  feats, 
•calling  out  the  name  of  the  perfon  in  queftion. 
All  thefe  boxes  are  afterwards  carried  back  to  the 
eftrade  before  the  throne,  where  thole  of  the.  green 
partition,  which  denotes  exclufion,  and  thofe  of 
the  white,  which  declares  for  admiffion,  are  fepa- 
rately  told  over.  During  this  enumeration,  the 
nobles  quit  their  feats,  run  about,  call  to  one 
another,  talk  together,  eat  bifcuit,  and  drink  wine 
or  ratafia,  which  they  bring  in  their  large  cap. 
Afterwards,  at  the  ftroke  of  a wand,  a new  name 
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is  called  over,  and  the  troop  of  Ballot tini , i.  e.  the 
charity-boys,  fet  off  again  from  the  throne  bawling 
out  the  new  name.  Every  one  now  returns  to  his 
place,  talks  with  his  neighbour,  or  jokes  with  the 
Ballottino , who  delivers  to  him  the  box  and  the 
ballot ; and,  amidft  talking  and  joking,  without 
feeming  to  mind  any  thing  of  the  ferutiny,  the 
poble  conveys  his  hand  into  the  box  through  an 
horizontal  aperture  communicating  with  the  two 
partitions ; in  one  of  which  he  drops  his  ballot, 
and  he  muft  be  keen  lighted  indeed  who  can  per- 
ceive any  thing  of  what  paffes  between  the  hand 
and  the  partition.  After  all  this  apparent  com- 
plexity, intereft  and  long  practice  penetrate  into 
all  its  mazes,  fo  that  very  often  this  myllerious 
ferutiny  is  only  matter  of  form. 

During  the  interludes  of  this  meeting,  which 
jailed  above  three  hours,  a fenator,  a very  hand- 
fome  man,  and  with  a glib  tongue,  kept  talking 
in  the  Venetian  way,  with  the  Roman  lady  whq 
had  been  cocked  up  with  us  ; now  the  Venetian 
way  is  faying  drolleries  with  the  profoundeft  gra- 
vity. The  lady’s  anfwers  were  in  the  Roman 
pronunciation  and  choice  language,  but  not  the 
fame  atticifm. 

At  going  out  of  the  hall  the  fame  noble  alked 
me  how  I liked  what  I had  feen.  I anfwered, 
mightily,  both  as  a perfect  novelty,  and  as  re- 
minding me  of  feveral  Hates  in  Europe,  the  bell 
heads  of  which  could  not  go  through  fuch  a meet- 
ing, whatever  lay  at  Hake.  E per  quefto , replied 
the  noble  making  off,  qiielli  fiati  non  {anno  gover- 
narfi  ( a ). 

* (a)  Then  thofe  Hates  know  not  how  to  govern  themfelves. 
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The  doge,  Francefco  Loredano,  had  not  been 
prefen t ; but  fame  days  after,  being  quite  alone  in 
that  fame  hall,  viewing  the  pictures  which  adorn 
every  part  of  it,  I heard  a noife,  and  quickly 
turning  about,  there  was  the  doge  going  acrofs 
with  only  two  or  three  attendants.  A fine  old 
gentleman  indeed,  with  all  the  frefhnefs  of  fixty,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  fourfcore,  tall  and  ftrait. 
His  locks  were  of  a fiiver  white,  pretty  full,  and 
ending  in  ringlets,  which,  from  his  face,  hung 
down  his  fhouiders.  He  had  on  the  ducal  cap, 
or  Corno , and  a very  full  fcarlet  gown,  lined  and 
faced  with  another  colour.  I was  quite  amazed 
at  hearing  he  was  blind ; it  was  what  could  not 
be  thought  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes  and 
the  firmnefs  of  his  head.  I fuppofe  the  Hidden 
appearance  of  fome  deity  muft  have  had  forne 
fuch  effeft  on  the  primitive  mortals  as  this  had 
on  me  ; I was  A ruck  with  vronder  and  refpect. 

I forgot  mentioning  that  at  the  head  of  the 
feats  which  fill  the  Pregadi-hall,  lengthwife, 
not  tranfverfally  as  in  churches,  there  is  a 
kind  of  fir  pulpit  quite  plain,  as  are  the  feats 
and  the  very  throne.  This  pulpit  is  the  roftrum, 
where  every  noble,  on  the  propofal  of  any  law, 
or  on  any  other  deliberation,  may  difplay  his 
elocution,  a momentous  part  of  the  Venetian  ge- 
nius. Sometimes,  to  open  a field  for  this  elo- 
cution, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  rouze  the  peo- 
ple and  bind  them  more  and  more  to  the  A;ate, 
new  taxes  are  propofed,  which,  after  many  long 
fpeeches  pro  and  con,  and  ballottings  without  end, 
are  rejected  by  a great  majority. 
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Whiifl  the  Pregadi  is  fetting,  the  nobility’s 
barcarolles,  or  watermen,  with  their  gondolas,  lye 
along  the  canal  behind  the  palace,  and  the  key 
facing  St.  Mark’s  fquare.  The  gondoliers  account 
themfelves  the  fecond  body  of  the  Hate,  and  the 
natural  defenders  of  the  firft,  in  cafe  of  any  in- 
fur rebcion  againft  it,  whilft  fhut  up  in  the  palace  •, 
but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  winter  Pregadis,  as  often 
fitting  very  late,  that  their  vigilance  diftinguiihes 
itfelf.  Every  one  keeps  a fcribt  look  out  and 
ftands  to  his  poll  without  any  murmur  or  impa- 
tience, taking  a pride  in  ferving  the  ftate,  or,  to  ufe 
their  phrafe,  per  il  principe : being  both  the  inftru- 
ments  and  confidents  of  the  nobility’s  pleafures, 
and  fpies  to  the  miniftry,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  fancy  himfelf  to  be  in  the  fecret  of  the 
ilate.  Yet  do  they  treat  with  the  moft  open  fa- 
miliarity thofe  of  their  profeffion,  who,  in  the 
want  of  a fettled  fervice,  hire  themfelves  for  jobbs, 
and  all  look  on  one  another  as  brothers.  This  is 
the  ufual  term  among  them ; they  ufe  it  at  meet- 
ing one  another  on  the  water  •,  it  is  their  common 
cry  when  near  a canal  into  which  they  are  both 
going,  per  me , fradel , per  me.  In  a word,  all 
parts  ring  with  this  compeliation  ; amidft  the  con- 
fufions  which  are  not  uncommon,  by  the  acci- 
dental concourfe  of  feveral  gondolas  in  fome  ca- 
nal, where  there  was  before  a ftop,  Fradel , fay 
they,  to  one  another,  non  travagliar , non  firafcif- 
J'ar  i pcveri  Chrifttani.  From  the  civility  of  thefe 
people,  and  the  favagenefs  of  the  coach' and  carmen 
of  Paris  and  London  on  the  like  occafions,  the 
Venice  gondoliers  might  be  taken  for  religious 
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and  holy  perfons,  who,  like  St.  Chriftopher,  ’ferry 
over  travellers  out  of  charity,  and  from  a prin- 
ciple of  religion.  This  difference  of  language 
and  behaviour  is  principally  owing  to  the  fobriety 
of  the  latter : a virtue  fo  general  in  Italy,  that, 
during  my  flay  beyond  the  Alps,  I never  faw  a 
man  drunk,  not  even  amidft  the  meaneft  of  the 
people. 

I fhall  difmifs  this  fubjedt  with  obferving  that  the 
Gondoliers  are  a well  made,  robuft,  and  very  adtive 
race,  and  not  without  their  fhare  of  Venetian  fpright- 
linefs.  Being  continually  either  with  the  nobles, 
or  the  moft  fubftantial  citizens  and  foreigners  of 
diftindlion,  who  daily  arrive  at  Venice,  they  often 
contribute  to  the  convention  by  ftridtures  of 
pleafantry,  in  which  they  are  allowed  no  fmall 
freedom,  as  a few  inftances  will  fhew. 

The  ftreets  of  Venice  are  lighted  with  very 
fmall  lanthorns,  like  thofe  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris. 
A nobleman  going  along  a ftreet  where  a gondolier 
was  hanging  up  one,  told  him  to  raife  it  higher ; 
it  is  high  enough,  anfwered  the  gondolier,  for  the 
horns  of  fuch  as  we,  but  if  too  low  for  your  ex- 
cellency I will  lift  it  higher.  His  excellency  went 
off,  and  haftened  to  entertain  his  friends  with  the 
gondolier’s  joke. 

On  St.  Roch’s  day  the  fignory  goes  in  ftation 
to  that  faint’s  church  (a ).  This  ceremony  is  per- 
formed 

( a)  On  that  day,  the  painters  of  the  prefent  fchool  of 
Venice  exhibit  their  annual  performances  in  St.  Roch?s 
fcuola.  This  fcuola,  one  of  the  earlieil  in  Venice,  is  full 
of  New  Teftament  paintings,  by  Tintoret,  and  in  all  wor- 
thy of  fo  great  a mailer ; the  Annunciation  I was  particu- 
larly 
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formed  in  Peotes , or  decked  barges,  fomething  like 
the  port  St.  Paul’s  large  paflage  boats  at  Paris.  I 
happened  to  meet  this  proceffion  at  a bridge  un- 
der which  it  was  going,  in  a pretty  narrow  canal. 
From  this  bridge  two  or  three  gondoliers,  no- 
table tongue-pads,  fell  foul  of  the  Hate  gondo- 
liers, though  carrying  the  fignory,  and  who 
were  not  wanting  to  reply  ; making  a Hop,  thefe 
gentry  engaged  each  other  with  a fluency  and 
fpirit  which  drew  the  fignory  to  the  windows  of 
the  Peotes , where  I faw  thefe  venerable  perfonages 
wonderfully  delighted  with  the  altercation.  In  a 
word,  the  gondoliers  have  the  excluflve  privilege 
which  the  duke  de  Roquelaure  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Lewis  XIV.  Totbjgin  are  attributed  all  the  witty 
fayings,  which,  from  decency  or  policy,  the  real 
fathers  forbear  owning.  Such  was  that  at  the  ex- 
altation of  the  prefent  pope,  a Venetian,  of  which 

larly  taken  with,  The  wall  of  the  Virgin’s  chamber,  to^ 
wards  the  country,  is  falling  down,  and  the  angel  with  ex- 
panded wings  comes  flying  through  the  breach.  The  exhi- 
bition for  1758  made  no  great  figure,  either  for  the  number 
or  excellency  of  the  performances ; the  piece  that  pleafed 
moil  was  the  portrait  of  the  republic’s  head  engineer.  It 
feems,  he  was  born  of  very  mean  parentage,  and  can  neither 
read  nor  write ; but  pouring  fome  wine  on  a table  he  traces 
out  his  defigns  to  workmen,  whom  cuilom  has  taught  to 
comprehend  his  ideas,  and  execute  them  to  his  intire  fatis- 
fadtion.  Odd  as  fuch  a way  mull  feem,  this  new  Archimedes 
reaches  the  utmofl:  extent  of  mechanics  ; and  fuch  were  the 
engineers  of  thofe  rude  ages,  when  the  operation  of  military 
machines,  and  the  conftrudlion  of  fliips  and  other  build- 
ings, were  concerted  in  the  head  of  artificers,  whofe  know-? 
ledge  went  no  farther  than  workmanfnip.  Such  a man,  the 
pidture  at  the  door  of  St.  Roch’s  fcuola  reprefented ; that 
is,  a great  head-piece,  under  features  nothing  beyond  com- 
mon and  a homely  kind  of  appearance, 
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during  our  ftay  all  Venice  was  full.  After  the 
rupture  between  the  republic  and  Benedid  XIV, 
which  made  fo  much  noife,  his  irritated  holi- 
nefs  did  not  confer  the  hat  on  any  Venetian : 
this,  and  the  exaltation  of  his  fucceffor,  gave 
room  for  the  following  jell,  faid  to  come  from  a 
gondolier : we  have  been  a long  time  without  a 
hat,  rna  habbiamo  adejfo  il  capelhere  (a). 

The  caufes  of  this  rupture  were  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  famous  conteft  which  Paul  V.  had 
carried  fo  far ; and  between  the  effeds  there  was 
no  farther  difference  than  what  arofe  from  the  dif- 
ference of  times.  By  an  edid,  or  decree,  of  the 
yth  of  September  1734,  polled  up  at  Venice, 
proclaimed  throughout  all  the  republic’s  domi- 
nions, together  with  the  reafons  of  it,  and  finally 
notified  to  the  patriarch,  the  Hate  forbad  all  ap- 
plication to  Rome  for  obtaining  any  kind  of  dif- 
penfation  which  their  ordinary  could  give,  enjoin- 
ing the  ordinaries  to  grant  fuch  difpenfations  with- 
out any  charge  to  the  party  •,  the  whole,  faid  the 
fame  decree,  agreeable  to  the  difcipline  fettled  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  without  expedation  of  any 
difpenfations  from  the  received  ecclefiaftical  laws, 
pf  which,  in  his  dominions,  every  chriftian  prince 
is  guardian  and  confervator. 

This  decree  had  kindled  in  the  court  of  Rome 
an  indignation  which  fattened  even  on  Benedid 
XIV.  himfelf,  amidft  all  his  averfion  to  bufinefs, 
and  efpecially  bufinefs  of  fuch  a ferious  nature. 
He  engaged  in  this  with  the  greater  heat,  as  it 
was  doing  violence  to  his  natural  diipofition , 

but 
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but  he  hoped  this  way  to  make  the  fhorter  work 
of  it.  Mr.  Cappello  being  at  that  time  the  re- 
public’s ambaffador  at  Rome,  the  weight  of  this 
negociation,  and  of  the  pope’s  refentment,  fell  on 
him.  At  firft  he  bore  up  manfully,  but  either 
liftening  to  propofals,  or  himfelf  venturing  to 
make  fome  beyond  his  inftruftions,,  he  was  re- 
called and  banifhed,  together  with  his  family,  and 
no  fucceffor  was  nominated.  Rome,  at  firft,  only 
held  congregations  on  the  means  of  bringing  the 
republic  to  repeal  its  decree  ; but  all  amicable 
ways  having  been  employed  to  no  purpofe,  it 
proceeded  to  thofe  expedients  in  which  formerly 
confifted  its  whole  force.  France  had  promifed 
the  pope  all  affiftance  within  its  power,  for  ter- 
minating this  affair  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
See  *,  but  on  the  intimation  of  declaring  war  a- 
gainft  the  republic,  the  anfwer  was,  that  nothing 
farther  than  good  offices  had  been  promifed ; and 
accordingly  the  ambaffador,  or  his  fecretary,  did 
make  very  ftrong  remonftrances  in  the  king’s 
name  •,  but  to  which  the  fenate  objected,  both  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  warmth 
and  firmnefs  of  the  kings  of  France  in  afferting 
thofe  liberties.  The  fenate  growing  more  ftiff  in- 
ftead  of  complying,  Benedict  XIV.  reduced  to  aft 
as  a prince,  broke  all  the  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  apoftolic  chamber* 
gave  orders  for  repairing  his  ftrong  places  on  the 
Adriatic,  fettled  funds  for  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing his  ports  on  that  fea,  augmented  the  privileges 
of  thofe  forts,  laid  heavy  duties  on  all  goods 
coming  from  the  republic’s  dominions ; and,  as 
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pope,  never  did  prefer  one  Venetian  to  the 
purple. 

In  this  critical  condition  were  things  at  his  de- 
mife : the  decree  fubfifted  and  was  flriftly  executed 
at  Venice,  when,  on  the  6th  of  July  1758,  Car- 
dinal Rezzonico,  a Venetian  and  biihop  of  Padua, 
was  elefted  fucceffor  to  Benedict  XIV.  The  new 
pope  immediately  notified  his  exaltation  to  the 
fenate,  and  in  his  letter,  which  was  intirely  written 
■with  his  own  hand,  he  expreffed  a very  ftrong  de  - 
fire  of  an  accommodation,  adding  that  his  election 
was  unqueftionably  among  the  views  of  providence, 
for  bringing  about  fo  happy  an  event.  This  letter 
and  fome  concomitant  circumftances  affected  mens 
minds,  and  when  the  affair  came  on  before  the  coun- 
cil, the  debates  were  very  warm.  M.  Tron,  chief 
of  the  party  which  oppofed  the  repeal  of  the  decree, 
made  a very  long  and  nervous  fpeech  from  the 
roflrum  : at  length  it  was  refolved,  that  the  de- 
cree fhould  be  fufpended  for  four  months,  and  thofe 
to  be  employed  in  fecuring  and  {Lengthening  the 
rights  of  the  flate.  This  deliberation,  which  had 
kept  the  great  council  fitting  no  lefs  then  ten 
hours,  being  re-affumed  the  5th  of  Auguft,  the 
repeal  of  the  decree,  after  frefh  debates,  paffed 
under  the  term  of  fufpenjio  prolungata.  Of  this 
the  fenate  acquainted  the  pope  in  a letter,  withal 
obferving  that  in  his  he  had,  as  pope,  acknow- 
ledged the  republic’s  legiflative  authority  in  the 
©bjefts  of  the  decree,  having  requefled  it  to  re- 
peal the  faid  decree.  By  this  turn  Venice  gloried 
in  having  maintained  its  ground  fo  long,  and  at 
the  fame  time  complimented  the  pope  in  its  feafon- 
able  condefcenfion,  without  prejudice  to  its  rights. 

All 
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All  Rome,  however,  were  not  of  that  mind  : mafif 
blamed  the  pope,  as  having  been  impofed  on  by 
a predilection  for  his  country ; and  the  ficknefs, 
which  came  on  him  foon  after  this  accommoda- 
tion, was  conftrued  to.  be  the  confequence  and 
effeCt  of  fome  vexatious  reflections,  which  had 
come  too  late  ; it  was  the  general  complaint  that 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  agreement  lay  on  the 
Venetian  fide.  Being  at  Venice  during  the  laft 
crifis  of  this  great  affair,  we  perceived  that,  after 
all  the  boafts  of  the  fecrets  of  the  flate  beino-  con- 

O 

fined  within  the  fenate  and  the  prigadi,  the  belt 
part  of  them  tranfpires.  At  the  end  of  this  work 
will  be  found  the  principal  pieces  relating  to  this 
remarkable  tranfaftion. 

The  refpeftive  pretenfions  of  the  popes  and 
Venetians,  and  the  contefls  fpringing  from  their 
contrariety,  give  the  good  Romans  a disfavourable 
idea  of  the  republic’s  religion,  looking  on  her,  if 
not  an  enemy  to  the  popes,  at  leaft  as  one  of 
their  molt  difobedient  and  refraCtory  daughters  : 
come  Jta  il  Papa  Marco , how  fares  pope  Mark, 
is  a queftion  afked  every  Venetian  who  comes  to 
Rome : in  a word,  the  Romans  account  Venice 
to  be  {till  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  famous 
fra  Paolo  Sarpi , to  whom  the  republic,  though 
fo  much  indebted  to  him,  has  not  yet  dared  to 
ereCt  a monument.  The  firft  time  of  my  going 
to  the  Servites,  I afked  to  fee  his  monument : it 
mufl  be  a very  fine  one,  faid  I to  the  Servite  who 
was  with  me.  To  fuch  a man,  anfwered  he,  all  or 
nothing,  and  the  latter  has  been  the  thing.  He 
afterwards  fhewed  me  the  place  where  that  cele- 
brated 
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orated  perfon  had  been  interred,  which  was  in  the 
chancel  on  the  left  fide  of  the  altar,  but  without 
an  epitaph,  or  fo  much  as  a diftinguifhing  mark. 
Another  time  going  by  the  fame  church,  I went 
in,  and  found  all  the  young  perfons  of  the  com- 
munity playing  alternately  on  the  organ.  On  my 
calling  out  to  them  viva  and  bravo , the  prime 
hand  fat  down  to  the  keys,  and  entertained  me 
with  five  or  fix  pieces  of  different  folo’s,  all  ex- 
tremely well  chofen  and  as  well  executed.  After- 
wards perceiving  a ladder,  fet  up  to  hang  tapef- 
tries,  near  the  place  where  Fra  Paolo  has  in  fome 
meafure  confecrated  the  flilletto  with  which  he  was 
afTafunated,  and  which  he  called  Stilum  Rom.  Curi<ev 
I moved  the  ladder  and  got  up  to  the  weapon, 
which  hangs  at  the  feet  of  a large  crucifix  over 
one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  hand ; as  I was 
handling  it,  the  young  folks  who  were  ftill  at  their 
mufic  hollowed  out,  Signor  auejlo  non  e roba  da 
Francefe ; that’s  no  French  goods. 

I was  told  at  Venice  that  the  originals  of  thofe 
writings,  which  fo  juftly  gained  Fra  Paolo  his 
eminent  reputation,  and  particularly  that  of  his 
hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  are  ftill  in  being, 
and  preferved  with  great  care  in  the  Venieri 
family. 

In  our  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  all  the  re- 
ligious, whofe  churches  and  hou  'es  we  vifited. 
afked  us  with  the*  greateft  eagernefs  about  the 
affair  between  Venice  and  Rome ; How,  faid  I 
to  them,  have  you  not  heard  the  great  news  ? 
This  great  news  was,  that  at  the  defire  of  the  re* 
public,  the  pope,  to  confirm  the  reconciliation, 
was  going  to  have  Fra.  Paroli  Sarpi  beatified; 

once 
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once  this  news  fat  a little  diminutive  creature  of  a 
Servite  a weeping  moil  heartily  for  joy  ; and  it 
took  fo  well  as  to  reach  Rome  before  us. 

In  eilimating  the  religion  of  Venice,  by  other 
reafons  than  thofe  on  which  the  Romans  found 
their  opinion  of  it,  who  can  think  amifs  of  a city 
with  fo  many  churches  fo  richly  adorned,  fo  many 
parifhes  fo  well  fupplied  with  clergymen,  fuch 
fwarms  of  monks  of  all  colours,  and  fuch  a pro- 
digious number  of  hofpitals  for  all  the  neceffities 
of  human  nature  ? As  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
thefe,  God  alone  is  the  competent  judge ; and  in 
his  fight,  the  love  of  one’s  country,  as  one  of  the 
firft  duties  he  enjoins,  is  unqueilionably  of  fome 
account.  The  clergy,  indeed,  has  no  part  nor  in- 
fluence, fo  much  as  indireft,  in  any  branch  of  the 
government ; but  this  was  bringing  them  back  to 
their  original  inftitution.  Theparifhpriefts  arechofen 
by  the  parilhoners  ; another  primitive  rule  : as  to 
religious  houfes,  none  but  Venetians  are  admitted 
into  them,  and  the  jefuits  are  treated  only  as  on  a 
footing  with  all  the  regular  clergy.  They  had 
fet  up  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  other 
orders,  by  forbearing  to  attend  at  general  procef- 
fions,  pretending  that  being  both  clerks  and  re- 
gulars, they  could  not  walk  either  with  the  fecular 
clergy,  who  looked  on  them  as  regulars,  nor  with 
the  regulars,  who  accounted  them  but  clerks 
of  a late  date,  and  would  not  allow  them  any 
rank.  The  republic,  to  put  an  end  to  this  dif- 
tinclion,  fent  the  jefuits  this  laconic  meflage,  O 
andeve , O andeve  ; either  go,  or  begone  ; and  by 
compromife,  they  have  taken  place  between  the 
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two  fraternities  inftituted  for  a {lifting  criminals  un- 
der fentence  of  death  ; yet  that  they  may  not  be 
without  feme  diftindtion  in  folemnities,  they  walk 
three  a-breaft. 

The  offices  and  religious  ceremonies,  which  the 
Italians  comprehend  under  the  generical  name  of 
funzioni , are  as  common  and  as  pompous  at  Venice 
as  all  over  Italy,  and  conducted  with  the  ftricleft 
decency.  Concerning  this,  I was  told  that  at  the 
expofition  of  the  holt  in  St.  Mark's  church,  and 
at  which  the  fen  ate  a {lifted,  whilft  the  whole  af- 
fembly  were  kneeling,  an  Englifh  gentleman  re- 
mained ftanding.  A fenator  fent  to  him  to  kneel, 
and  his  meffage  not  meeting  with  immediate  com- 
pliance, he  went  himfelf ; Sir,  faid  the  Englifh- 
man,  I don’t  hold  with  tranfubftantion,  Ne  anchs 
io,  warmly  replied  the  fenator,  pero  ginocchione , 0 
fuor  di  chief  a*. 

Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  even  the  very  prote- 
ftants  (a)  enjoy  at  Venice,  the  toleration  which  the 
pope  himfelf  grants  to  the  Jews  in  all  his  domi- 
nions. Thefe  three  fedls  have  each  their  places  of 
worfhip.  The  only  point  in  which  the  Jews  are 
reftrained  is  burial,  which  is  not  allowed  them 
within  the  compafs  of  Venice  and  the  adjacent 
iflands,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  their 
dead  al  lido , or  the  continent.  One  day,  in  our  re- 
turn from  the  Lido,  where  we  fometimes  ufed  to 
bathe,  we  met  a Jewifh  funeral,  confifting  of 

* Nor  I neither,  but  down  on  your  knees,  or  get  out  of  the 
church. 

( a)  I have  been  told  that  proteftants  dying  at  Venice, 
are  buried  in  the  popifli  churches,  without  any  inquiry  into 
their  belief. 

V 0 L.  I, 
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about  twenty  perfons  going  in  an  open  boat  to 
interr  one  of  their  deceafed  brethren ; poffibly, 
this  practice  of  the  Je.ws  may  be  owing  to 
humour,  or  be  founded  on  feme  points  of  the 
law'  or  talmud ; it  is  only  the  fob!  that  I am  cer- 
tain of. 

The  Greeks  have  an  archbifhop,  who  befides 
exercifing  all  the  epifcopal  funbtions,  has  even  a 
feminary  compofed  of  young  perfons,  natives  of 
Greece,  or  of  the  Archipelago  i (lands.  He  hap- 
pened to  officiate  the  day  that  I went  to  their 
church,  and  it  was  rny  good  fortune  to  take  my 
feat  next  to  a young  papas,  who  was  of  very  great 
ufe  to  me,  in  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worfhip.  The  intervals  of  my  queftions  were 
taken  up  with  a continual  converfation  ; he  in- 
formed me,  that  lie  was  born  on  the  antient  con- 
fines of  Epirus  and  Theffalia,  in  the  very  place 
where  refided  the  famous  oracle  of  Dodona,  and 
that  he  had  an  elder  brother,  a captain  in  the 
royal  Macedonian  regiment,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Naples  : he  offered  me  his  recommenda- 
tion to  that  brother,  which  I promifed  to  accept 
of;  and,  to  complete  his  civility,  he  urged  me  in 
the  moft  obliging  manner  to  come  and  fee  him  at 
his  houfe,  to  which  he  gave  me  a dircftion.  In 
the  mean  time,  I was  not  wanting  to  obferve  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  office  •,  every  Greek,  whe- 
ther layman  or  eccleliaffic,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
church,  flopped  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
where  (lightly  bending  his  body  and  looking  to 
the  clcor  of  the  chancel,  in  which  is  the  only  altar 
belonging  to  this  church,  he  made  a fign  of  the 
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trois,  beginning  with  his  thumb  on  his  head, 
then  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  thence, 
with  a peculiar  gracefulnefs,  drawing  it  down  to 
his  knees,  and  thefe  motions  were  repeated  feveral 
times.  Afterwards  going  up  to  the  chancel,  he 
killed,  with  the  greateft  marks  of  veneration,  the 
pictures  again!!  the  wall,  which  conceals  from  the 
choir  and  the  people  what  is  doing  in  the  chancel. 
Thefe  ceremonies  being  gone  through,  he  withdrew 
backwards  to  his  feat.  The  archbifhop  himfelf 
being  come,  at  the  head  of  his  feminary,  perform  * 
ed  all  the  like  ceremonies  before  putting  on  his 
pontificalia.  Among  the  feminarifts  who  attended 
on  him,  my  papas  pointed  out  to  me  two  young 
Athenians,  whom,  by  their  countenance,  I ihould 
really  have  taken  for  plump  jovial  natives  of  Li- 
moges : during  the  whole  fervice  the  fandtuary  is 
clofely  fhut,  opening  only  at  fhort  intervals  for  fay- 
ing prayers  over  the  people,  which  are  accompanied 
with  bendidtions,  and  for  taking  in  the  elements 
which  are  to  be  confecrated  •,  the  choir  and  all  the 
people  paying  more  veneration  to  thofe  elements 
than  when  confecrated.  The  office  is  compofed 
of  pfalmody  performed  by  the  choir,  and  prayers, 
which  are  fung  by  the  officiating  prieft  within  the 
chancel : thefe  prayers  are  of  St.  John  Chrifoftome, 
and  have  all  the  energy  and  loftinefs  which  that 
kind  of  compofition  admits  of.  Whilft  the  choir 
is  finging,  fome  boys  likewife  within  the  fandtuary 
ftrain  their  voices  in  Kyrie  eleefons  and  Amens,  not 
the  leaf!  correfponding  with  the  public  finging, 
which  goes  on  amidft  all  this  bawling.  The 
chancel’s  being  fhut  during  the  whole  fervice  fur- 
prifed  me  the  more,  having  heard  fome  perfons  in 
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France  fay,  that  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  to  the  rites  of  which,  according  to 
the  very  fame  perfons,  none  had  fo  faithfully  ad- 
hered as  the  Greeks.  However,  the  Greeks  of 
Venice  are  among  thofe  whom  the  Romans  call 
fchifmatic’s. 

My  papas  having  fo  obligingly  preiTed  me  to 
come  and  fee  him  at  his  houfe,  I called  there  three 
or  four  times,  but  to  no  purpofe ; afterwards  I 
cafually  underftocd  that  he  had  a young  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  given  notice  of  my  vilit ; and  lhe 
had  expreffed  fuch  curiofity  and  eagernefs  to  fee 
one,  whom  they  thought  a Frenchman,  that  the 
papas  had  judged  it  behoved  him  to  deprive 
himfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  entertaining  me. 

The  Armenian  church,  which  is  not  fo  large  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  has  two  altars,  one  in  the 
fanftuary,  which  is  as  clofely  {hut  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of  the 
church  for  private  maffes.  I was  there  one  Sun- 
day, and  the  fervice  lafted  from  feven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  paft  noon.  The  whole  was  performed  in 
the  chancel ; that  is,  perhaps  for  want  of  priefts, 
there  was  no  pfalmody  nor  prayers  chanted  in 
the  choir.  The  ceremonies  exhibited  in  the 
fight  of  the  people,  intirely  concentered  in  a 
{park  of  the  age  and  make  of  the  young  Greek 
our  coffee-houfe  waiter:  this  minute  he  was  in 
a common  garb,  then  in  a furplice,  next  in  a 
dalmatic,  and  not  lefs  than  twenty  times  did 
he  thus  fhift  his  decorations  ; fometimes  he  was 
lighting  tapers  and  then  quenching  them,  and 
fometimes  running  about  the  church  with  a 
banner ; the  in  tervals  of  reft  he  made  ufe  of 

to 
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to  put  his  fleas  to  the  rout,  or  wipe  off  his  fnivel 
with  his  under  lip.  At  times  the  archbifnop  was 
heard  chanting  the  fervice  in  the  chancel,  which 
now  and  then  was  opened,  but  as  it  were  only  to 
be  Unit  again.  This  prelate  was  a little  man  but 
of  a very  fmart  and  pleafing  afpedt ; nothing  can 
be  richer  than  his  pontifical  veftments  •,  his  mitre 
indeed  was  a kind  of  a black  trencher  cap,  fuch 
as  is  ufed  in  Swifferland.  About  the  middle  of 
the  office  a papas,  in  a chafubie  or  cope,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Latins,  came  and  faid  a 
low  mafs  at  the  fecond  altar  •,  his  air,  his  whole 
appearance,  and  the  feveral  attitudes  during  the 
fervice,  had  all  that  dignity  and  gracefulnefs, 
which  the  painters  term  the  high  ftyle  ; his  beard 
being  very  long  and  white  as  fnow  itfelf,  gave  me 
to  perceive  that  this  was  an  ornament  which  the 
Doge  ftill  wanted.  All  my  company  during  this 
tedious  office,  was  only  a parcel  of  old  women, 
who,  like  fo  many  jeweffes,  for  ruffles  wore  old 
fheep  fkins  with  the  wool  outward,  and  their 
clacks  were  perpetually  going  either  about  family 
quarrels  or  concerns  of  the  neighbourhood. 

I was  told  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  had 
only  private  inftruftions  concerning  religion ; 
poffibly,  public  may  be  ufed  among  them  in  other 
parts,  as  here  the  State  requires  nothing  farther 
from  them,  than  to  be  filent  in  the  articles  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Roman  church : 
whereas  the  Roman  catholics  are  crammed  with 
inftrudtions,  if  that  name  may  be  given  either 
to  the  kind  of  homilies  calculated  for  the  people, 
or  the  premeditated  fermons,  in  which,  for  the 
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entertainment  of  the  nobility  and  perfons  of 
fafhion,  the  preacher  difplays  all  the  pomp  of  the 
Ultra  montane  elocution.  ■ 

As  a fample  of  the  former,  I fhall  only  men- 
tion that,  one  evening,  the  throng  of  people,  as  it 
were,  bore  me  into  a church  where  a great  fefti- 
val  was  celebrating  in  honour  of  the  Rolary.  A 
Dominican  friar  of  a refpedtable  phyfiognomy 
preached,  and  in  the  accent,  vehemence,  geftures, 
and  prolixity  of  one  of  the  St.  Marks  Square’s  re- 
lators, he  entertained  his  audience  with  a heap  of 
tales,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following. 
A highwayman,  who  never  ftuck  at  murthering 
any  one  that  fell  into  his  hands,  was  withal  very 
punctual  in  not  leting  a day  pafs  without  faying 
his  rofary  •,  but  once  a traveller,  whom  he  at- 
tacked, Handing  on  his  defence  killed  him  ; he 
died  without  confeffion,  and  his  body,  which  the 
foul  would  not  quit,  his  companions  buried  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak.  Some  months  after  St.  Dominic 
appeared  on  this  fpot,  and  called  on  the  robber 
by  his  name.  The  deceafed  immediately  removed 
the  earth  which  covered  him,  came  out  of  the  grave, 
and  fell  down  at  St.  Dominic’s  feet ; the  faint 
confefied  him,  and,  having  abfolved  him,  took  his 
foul  with  him  to  paradife.  It  gave  me  a fenfible 
concern  that  a prieft,  a religious  of  an  order  of 
learned  men,  and  a divine  by  profeffion,  fhould 
thus  copy  public  montebanks ; indeed,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  travels,  I have  met  with  many  more  fuch 
fubjedts  of  concern. 

As  a fpecimen  of  the  premeditated  fermons,  I 
have  inferted  one  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume, 
from  the  printed  copy  with  which  lawyer  Goldoni 
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favoured  me  : this  fermon,  which  was  preached  by 
the  famous  father  Macedo,  on  whom  the  laid  e- 
dition  of  Morery  bellows  a very  particular  article, 
is  a fad  inftance  of  the  excefies  proceeding  from 
an  abufe  of  genius ; and  to  what  a degree  it  pre- 
vailed among  the  Italians,  when  weary  of  the 
mailer-pieces,  and  difguited  with  the  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  the  cinque  cento , which  to  them  was  what 
the  ao-e  of  Lewis  XI V.  has  been  to  France,  no- 

O ^ 

thing  would  go  down  with  them  but  wit,  and 
the  capital  beauty  of  compofition  was  a gaudy 
quaint  ftyle,  and  every  fentence  an  epigram.  This 
fermon,  being  preached  in  1674  or  1675,  is  con- 
temporary with  the  noble  productions  ot  Boffuet, 
Fiechier,  and  Bourdaloue.  Foreigners,  however 
converfant  with  the  Italian,  need  not  be  afhamed 
if  they  can  make  little  or  nothing  of  this  Angu- 
lar piece,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a riddle  to 
Goldoni  himfelf.  At  Venice,  and  over  all  Italy, 
the  preachers  have  for  feme  time  been  endeavour- 
ing to  return  into  fair  nature’s  path  ; but  how 
far  are  they  yet  from  their  fcope ! The  French 
pulpit-mongers,  whom  they  take  for  their  models, 
will  never  forward  them  in  fuch  good  intentions, 
by  their  jejune  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  which 
they  fpin  out  their  difeourfes.  French  elocution 
is  like  thofe  Athenian  girls,  who,  according  to 
Menander,  as  copied  by  Terence, 

Mat-res  ejfe  ftudent 

Demiftis  burner  is  ^ vinclo  petit  ore , ut  graciles  fient. 

Si  qua  habitior  paulo , pugikm  ejje  a'iunt , deducunt 
cibum : 

SLametft  bona  eft  natura , reddunt  cur  at  ur  a June c as. 

S 4 On 
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On  holidays  and  Sundays,  it  is  only  ibme 
good  fouls,  whofe  intire  confidence  is  placed  in 
the  prieft,  who  attend  the  morning  parochial  fer- 
vicej  the  Scuole  and  the  Monks  {hare  the  remain- 
der of  the  people,  among  whom  every  family 
owns  no  other  parifh  than  the  church  to  which 
the  confeffor  of  its  head  belongs.  The  oratorio 
performed  by  the  confervatories , every  body  makes 
the  afternoon  fervice.  In  thefe  confervatories,  of 
which  fome  aged  fenators  take  on  themfelves  the 
management,  female  orphans  or  foundlings  are 
maintained,  brought  up  under  the  belt  mailers, 
and  portioned  ; each  of  thefe  foundations  being 
very  plentifully  endowed.  The  tendency  of  the 
education,  however,  feems  rather  to  make  Laifes 
and  Afpafias,  then  nuns  or  mothers  of  families, 
and  the  capital  part  of  it  is  mufic.  Thefe  con- 
fervatories have  alternately  vefpers  in  mufic,  very 
finely  performed,  and  concluding  with  a grand  mo- 
tet, which  is  fold  by  women  who  let  chairs  to  fit 
on  ; the  words  are  nothing  but  a moft  wretched  un- 
couth jumble  of  Latin  phrafes  in  rhyme,  and  fluffed 
rather  with  barbqrifms  and  foleciffns,  than  any 
thing  of  fenfe  and  propriety  ; indeed  the  author 
is  generally  the  fexton.  On  this  paltry  ground, 
however,  is  wrought  the  moft  delicate  mufic,  of 
which  both  the  vocal  and  inftrumental  parts  are 
performed  only  by  the  girls  of  the  houfe  (whom 
you  fee  through  the  grate,  which  is  hung  with  a 
very  flight  crape)  fluttering  about  and  throwing 
themfelves  into  all  the  attitudes  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  moft  fpirited  mufic.  The  whole 
is  generally  in  the  Italian  manner,  that  is,  with- 
out 
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but  beating  time.  One  of  thefe  motets,  at  which 
we  were  prefent,  in  a great  meafure  mifcarried, 
Scarlati  beating  time  in  the  Neopolitan  way ; that 
lifting  up  his  hand  where,  in  all  the  other  parts 
©f  Italy,  the  ftroke  is  ufed. 

The  feftivals  of  the  patrons  of  convents,  of 
which  the  number  is  fo  great  at  Venice,  are  ce- 
lebrated by  folemn  offices  in  muftc,  which  are  ge- 
nerally compofed  for  a particular  feftival.  On 
St.  Laurence’s  day,  we  attended  one  of  thefe 
offices  in  the  church  of  the  nuns,  whofe  mona- 
ftery  bears  the  name  of  that  faint.  The  orcheftra, 
which  was  directed  by  the  famous  Saffone,  who 
had  likewife  compofed  the  mufic,  confifted  of 
four  hundred  voices  and  inftruments  chofen  from 
among  the  virtuofo’s  of  Italy,  who  flocked  to 
Venice  for  this  feftival ; this  orcheftra  was  at  the 
back  of  the  great  door  facing  the  altar,  and  took 
up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  though  ex- 
ceeding its  length  ; it  was  raifed  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  floor,  and  divided  into  fymetrical 
compartments  very  elegantly  decorated,  as  were 
the  pillars,  with  ribbons,  garlands,  feftoons,  and 
linen  folded  into  various  figures.  In  the  church 
were  placed  feveral  rows  of  chairs,  but  with  the 
backs  to  the  altar ; and  in  this  odd  pofition  did 
they  remain  even  during  the  high  mafs,  which 
lafted  five  long  hours,  and  as  hot  as  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  be  even  at  Venice  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft.  The  nuns,  who  were  all  ladies  of  quality, 
did  nothing  but  go  and  come  to  two  large  grates 
on  each  fide  of  the  altar,  talking  and  prefenting 
refreihments  to  gentlemen  and  abbes,  who,  all 
fan  in  hand,  ftood  about  both  grates.  The  offi- 
ciating 
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dating  prieft  and  his  afiiRants,  who  feldom  or 
never  Rood  up,  and  had  only  the  backs  of  the 
congregation  to  look  at,  being  in  a bath  of  fweat, 
were  continually  wiping  themfelves,  and  feemed 
impatiently  to  long  for  dinner.  The  mufic  and 
buftie  had  begun  fo  early  as  the  firft  velpers, 
which  is  not  the  lead:  entertaining  part  of  thofe 
feRivals.  On  Affumption  day  we  had  a like  exhi- 
bition in  another  monaftery,  and  Rill  more  grand, 
the  church  being  much  larger;  here  the  mufic 
was  divided  into  two  choirs,  which  in  certain 
pieces  joined : and  all  this  mufic,  with  all  the  va- 
riety and  complexnefs  of  its  parts,  is  performed 
without  beating  time.  All  the  compofer  has  to 
do  is,  like  a general  of  an  army,  to  animate  the 
combatants  with  his  voice  and  gefiures. 

As  to  the  beforementioned  Scuole , they  are  af- 
fiociations  or  brotherhoods  of  laymen,  meeting  in 
particular  chapels  to  perform  the  canonical  fer- 
vice  among  themfelves  under  guardians  and  priors , 
who  are  alfo  laymen.  Thefe  brotherhoods  have 
very  confiderable  funds,  from  which  the  common- 
wealth now  and  then  make  fome  draughts,  or  af- 
figns  them  as  fureties  for  loans.  MoR  of  thefe 
chapels  are  like  great  halls,  embellifiied  with  per- 
formances of  PaulVeronefe,  Titian,  Palma,  Tinto- 
ret,  &c.  Some  Venetian  hiRorians  date  the  eRab- 
lifiiment  of  thefe  Scuole  fo  far  back  as  the  12th 
century.  The  State  has  been  wanting  in  no  pre- 
caution both  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  thele  affem- 
blies,  and  to  prevent  all  the  abufcs  which  the 
republic  might  apprehend  from  them.  Ne  quid 
detrimenti  Refpublica  capiat. 

With. 
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With  equal  attention  does  the  ftate  watch 
over  the  prefs.  The  cenfure  of  writings,  even 
theological,  belongs  to  the  particular  commiffion 
of  th e PJ formal ori  dello  Jludio  di  Padoa  : anfwering 
to  that  della  Befthemia  •,  which,  if  I am  not  mift 
taken,  is  the  very  council  ol  T*en,  in  which,  by 
that  title,  the  ftate  inquifttion  is  united  with  the 
moft  important  branch  of  the  eccleftaftical.  From 
this  commiffion  the  prefs  meets  with  all  the  in, 
dulo-encies  requifite  to  that  kind  of  commerce. 
Every  day  it  fends  forth  with  approbation  and 
permiffion  tranflations  of  French  works,  which, 
even  at  Paris,  durft  not  appear  but  under  a tack 
permiffion.  Many  Italian  works,  which  fpeak  very 
home  both  in  argument  and  faft,  are  printed 
and  fold  with  the  government’s  connivance.  A- 
inong  thefe  works  I ffiall  only  name  thofe  of  Mu- 
ratorh  His  treatife  on  the  beft  devotion , that  is, 
ao-ainft  the  devotion  moft  common  in  Italy  •,  that 
of  the  defeats  of  the  law , a very  keen  animadver- 
fion  on  the  practice  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  the 
negligence  of  princes  in  this  article,  &c.  have  been 
publiihed  by  Pafquali  with  his  name,  as  likewife 
the  fame  author’s  differtations  on  the  Italian  anti- 
quities of  the  middle  age , in  which  this  author  has 
litterally  followed  the  hiftorian’s  capital  law,  ne 
quid  falfi  audeat , ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.  The 
foie  precaution  which  Pafquali  has  made  ufe  of, 
with  regard  to  the  laft  work,  was  no  more  than 
making  Milan  the  place  of  impreffion  : In  Milano , 
a fpefe  di  J.  B.  Paf quale. 

The  fame  printer  being,  in  1730,  about  a very 
fine  edition  of  Guiccardini,  would  have  greatly 
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injured  it  among  foreigners,  had  he  not  added  the? 
two  famous  paflages  which  are  found  printed  at 
the  end  of  Thuanus  rejlitutus , and  which  Chome- 
dey  has  inferted  in  his  old  tranflation  of  Guiccar- 
dini.  The  inquifition  at  Rome  had  profcribed 
thefe  two  paflages  by  a folemn  decree  of  the  7th 
of  April  1603,  and  they  are  prohibited  all  over 
Italy,  as  fuperlatively  heretical.  The  method 
Pafquali  took  to  get  them  through  was  this ; fome 
days  before  the  diftribution  of  the  firlt  copies,  he 
waited  on  the  infpe&or  of  books,  with  a coun- 
tenance full  of  concern.  44  I come,  faid  he,  to 
“ implore  the  whole  authority  del  Principe , againlt 
44  a perfidy  totally  unprecedented  in  our  profel- 
44  fion;  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  very  great 
44  charges  I have  been  at  about  my  Guiccardini, 
44  which,  at  length,  is  coming  out.  In  order  to 
“ make  it  the  more  known,  and  haften  the  fale 
44  of  it,  I had  fent  fome  fheets  to  the  principal 
44  bookfellers  in  Europe  ; and  what  does  an  here- 
44  tical  fcoundrel,  a villain,  one  Pierre  Gofle  of 
44  the  Hague  do,  but  on  that  fpecimen  he  prints 
44  the  duoi  Luoghi , which  you  know  ! He  has  lent 
44  me  fome  copies  of  them,  and  will  certainly 
44  fpread  them  among  all  thofe  who  buy  my  edi- 
“ tions.  Caro  Gian  Battifta , replied  the  magiftrate 
“ with  an  affefled  accent,  I am  fenfible  of  the 
44  concern  it  mull  give  you,  but  the  ill  being  now 
44  pall  remedy,  make  yourfelf  eafy ; befides,  the 
44  tellimony  of  your  confcience  may  comfort  you.” 
On  this  buffoonry,  which  was  equally  well  per- 
formed on  both  fides,  the  duoi  Luoghi  have  palled, 
and  Pafquali  has  added  them  to  his  edition. 
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The  firft,  which  relates  to  Alexander  VI.  or 
rather  the  duke  de  V alentinois  his  fon,  is  only  an 
additional  anecdote  to  the  many  infamies  of  that 
execrable  pope. 

The  other  which  lays  before  the  reader  the  le- 
veral  fteps  by  which  the  popes  gradually  rofe 
to  their  temporal  aggrandifement,  is  a mafterly 
piece,  and  the  work  of  a pen  well  verfed  in  hand- 
ling faCts,  in  unfolding  them,  digefting  them,  and 
placing  them  in  their  full  light.  I have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  able  to  examine  whether  this 
piece  be  Guicciardini’s  or  not.  If  it  be  an  inter- 
polation, as  all  the  Italians  will  have  it,  it  did  not 
come  from  Callus  Secundus  Curio , who  tranflated 
Guicciardini  into  Latin,  and  was  a thorough  pro- 
teftant,  nor  from  any  proteftant  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ; they  wanted  both  that  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  hiftory,  and  the  confident  impartiality  fo 
eminent  in  this  detached  piece.  Now  Fra  Paolo 
was  equally  pofTelTed  of  both,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  attributed  to  him,  without  wrong- 
ing his  reputation  or  the  fragment  itfelf.  It  lay 
very  much  in  his  way,  by  means  of  his  con- 
nections and  correfpondencies,  to  throw  out  this 
bone  for  the  court  of  Rome  to  pick,  without  any 
jiifpicion  of  its  coming  from  him. 

Thus  tradable  and  eafy  is  the  Venetian  date 
inquifition,  of  which  books  give  us  fuch  fright- 
ful accounts.  It  is  neither  more  watchful  nor 
more  cruel  than  the  police  at  Paris,  the  founder 
of  which  was  a perfon  to  whom  his  family’s 
connections  with  Venice  were  of  no  fmall  ufe  to- 
wards this  important  inftitution ; and  the  famous 
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Canal  Orfano  here,  into  which  people  are  throw#, 
fown  in  up  a bag,  has  a pretty  near  affinity  with  the 
Oubliettes , where,  according  to  the  common  opi- 
nion of  the  Parihans,  thole  who  fall  under  the 
government’s  fufpicion  are  made  away  with.1  At 
the  fight  of  the  lion’s  mouths,  always  gaping 
to  receive  the  denuncie  fecrete  *,  I only  wondered 
at  the  patience  of  the  Sages , who,  by  office,  are 
obliged  to  fwallow  ail  the  fooleries  with  which 
thefe  mouths  would  be  crammed,  were  not  the 
Italians  rather  more  circumfpedt  in  their  writings 
than  they  are  in  their  words. 

If  this  precaution  can  be  blameable  it  is  in 
hiftorians,  whofe  writings  are  no  farther  the  light 
of  truth  and  the  fchool  of  morality,  than  as  they 
equally  difplay  and  point  out  virtues  and  vices, 
fucceffes  and  mifcarriages,  with  their  caufes,  both 
proximate  and  remote.  Now  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
hiftory  of  Venice,  which  has  hitherto  been  no 
where  written  but  under  the  eye  of  the  republic,  and 
indeed  only  as  the  republic  would  have  it.  This 
precaution,  however,  was  baffled  by  the  Squitti- 
nio  della  Liberta  Veneta,  a Draft  which  the  court 
of  Rome  difcharged  at  it.  Venice  was  touched  to 
the  quick,  and  its  wound  required  the  moft  vio- 
lent topic  ; this  Fra  Paolo  applied  by  publilhing 
his  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Having  my- 
felf  occafion  to  probe  her  in  a lefs  ticklifh  part, 
I found  a fenfibility  which  I little  expended.  The 
cafe  was  this. 

Before  my  leaving  Paris  I cafually  alighted 
on  an  hiftorical  and  critical  difcuffion  of  the  mar- 
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quis  de  Bedemar’s  famous  confpiracy  againft  Ve- 
nice in  1618,  which  the  Abbe  St.  Real  has  fo  well 
defended.  The  author  of  this  difeuffion,  who  is  a 
native  of  Champagne,  having,  from  authorities, 
and  mod:  of  them  contemporary,  proferibed  the 
confpiracy  as  no  more  than  one  of  thofe  machines, 
which  policy  has  in  all  ages  played  off,  in  his  laft 
examen  fathers  it  on  the  Venetians,  as  a ftrata- 
gem  to  fend  away  the  marquis  of  Bedemar,  and  at 
the  fame  time  rid  themfelves  of  certain  fufpedled 
perfons.  Some  very  knowing  in  fuch  affairs,  after 
refuting  this  fyftem,  came  into  it  and  backed  it 
by  frefh  authorities,  which  went  fo  far  as  to  throw 
on  the  whole  of  it  a colouring  of  villany,  from 
which  the  well  meaning  Champenois  had  cleared 
it  *. 

Both  thefe  pieces  I had  with  me,  and,  in  order 
to  get  a thorough  information  of  the  fail,  I 
fpoke  of  it  the  very  firft  time  to  the  Avogador, 
to  whom  I had  recommendations.  He  afked  me 
with  fome  uneafinefs,  whether  that  piece  had  any 
run  in  France  ? How  it  had  been  taken  there  ? 
Whether  I knew  the  author  who  had  meddled 
with  that  topic  ? Whether  he  did  not  owe  the  re- 
public, or  fome  other  Venetian,  a grudge  ? How- 
ever, added  he,  I have  feen,  perufed,  and  weighed 
both  the  pieces  ; I may  fay  that  no  body  is  in  the 
way  to  give  you  the  informations  you  defire  better 
than  myfelf;  the  very  keeping  of  the  Hate  records 
is  partly  a branch  of  my  office  •,  I will  get  you 
the  fenate’s  leave  to  confult  them,  and  then  you 
may  by  your  own  eyes  convince  yourfelf,  even 
as  I did,  that  the  abbe  St.  Real  has  written  no- 
f Trevoux  journal,  Auguft  1756. 
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thing  but  truth  concerning  our  confpiracy  in 
1618.  Some  of  the  Avogador’s  acquaintance,  of 
themfelves,  fpoke  to  me  in  the  fame  manner, 
complimenting  me  beforehand  on  the  ineftimable 
knowledge  I fhould  accumulate  in  the  Archivio. 
The  Avogador,  to  humour  my  eager  curiofity, 
made  feveral  repeated  appointments  without  keep- 
ing any.  On  my  meeting  him  at  any  time,  he  would 
make  a thoufand  excufes  and  promifes,  and,  during 
the  whole  month  I ftaid  at  Venice,  this  was  all  I 
could  get  from  him.  On  the  day  before  my  de- 
parture, a friend  of  his  afking  me  how  I went  on 
in  the  Archivio,  I plainly  told  him  the  cafe ; Va 
fourbao  fto  for  Angelo , faid  he  with  a laugh,  and 
fqueezing  my  hand. 

I have  fince  met  with  in  the  clofet  of  a French 
miniiter  of  ftate,  who  had  few  equals  for  know- 
ledge, penetration,  and  judgment,  fome  part  of 
the  informations  relating  to  this  objedl  of  my  cu- 
rofity,  which  I had  been  difappointed  of  at  Ve- 
nice. In  that  clofet  did  I fee  the  very  inftrudions 
which  the  marquis  de  Bedemar  left  for  his  fuc~ 
celTor  in  the  embaffy  to  Venice.  He  dwells  much 
on  the  confpiracy  of  1618,  and  looking  on  it  in 
the  fame  light  as  the  author  of  the  difcurfion,  he 
combats  it  with  all  the  improbabilities  which  that 
author  has  mentioned.  In  a word,  he  fees  nothing 
farther  in  it  than  a contrivance,  and  fuch  a one 
as  could  impofe  only  on  the  Venetian  common- 
alty ; and,  as  fuch,  the  fenate  prudently  took 
care  to  confine  it  within  the  Lagunas. 

This  inftru&ion  is  likewife  a full  confirmation 
of  the  idea  given  by  hiftorians  of  the  marquis- 
de  Bedemar’s  abilities.  Let  this  pafi'age  ferve  for 
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a fpecimen  : he  recommends  to  his  fucceflbr  at 
Venice,  above  ail  things  to  ftudy  the  intellects, 
genius,  morals,  inclinations,  taftes,  connections, 
views  of  fortune  or  ambition,  and  this  not  only 
of  the  heads  of  the  nobility  and  the  councils,  but 
of  every  individual  fenator ; as  on  their  votes  de- 
pend the  Pregadi’s  deliberations.  Of  fuch  ad- 
vantages, fays  he,  was  this  ftudy,  that  by  only 
knowing  the  objeCt  of  the  deliberations,  I was  at 
little  lots  about  what  turn  they  would  take.  Hav- 
ing information  of  the  objeCt,  I ufed  to  with- 
draw to  my  clofet,  and  there  deducing  the  vote 
of  every  fenator  or  noble  from  his  temper,  his 
perfon,  his  views  and  connections,  &c.  I ufed  to 
determine  what  would  be  the  upfhot ; and  this, 
added  he,  was  the  very  decree  of  the  fenate  or 
the  great  council,  fo  that  I never  was  out  but  two 
or  three  times. 

Whether  M.  de  Montefquieu  was  carried  to 
Venice  by  fome  fuch  curiofity  as  mine,  or  con- 
fined himfelf  to  obfervations  for  his  book  on  the 
Spirit  of  Laws , I know  not ; but  it  is  certain  he 
had  been  very  inquifitive,  and  written  a great 
deal  about  Venice ; fo  that  his  papers,  of  which  he 
made  no  fecret,  had  alarmed  the  Hate.  Of  this, 
before  he  went  away,  fome  intimation  was  given 
him,  and  even  with  this  notice , that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  if  he  was  not  feized  in  his  going 
from  Venice  to  Fufcina.  Full  of  this  advice,  and 
the  Orfano  Canals  he  fet  out,  when  near  mid-way 
he  faw  making  towards  him  other  gondolas,  which, 
when  they  were  come  up  with  him,  inftead  of 
rowing  on  kept  hovering  about  his  gondola.  This 
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threw  the  poor  gentleman  into  fuch  a fright,  that,' 
like  the  beaver  when  clofely  prefled  by  hunters* 
he  drew  out  of  his  travelling  bag  all  his  papers 
relating  to  Venice,  and  threw  them  into  the  fea. 
I have  been  allured  that  nothing  farther  was  intend- 
ed th;n  to  try  him,  and  that,  had  he  waited  their 
boarding  him,  he  would  have  paffed  free,  no 
order  having  been  given  for  any  fuch  molefca- 
tion. 

The  archives,  of  which  I could  not  procure  a 
fight,  were  bufily  turned  over  during  our  flay  at 
Venice,  concerning  what  it  became  the  republic 
to  do,  with  regard  to  the  obfequies  of  the  pope’s 
mother.  This  being  an  event  without  a prece- 
dent, it  was  refolved  that  the  republic  fhould 
not  concern  itfelf  about  it.  No  confequences 
which  might  affect  future  times  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended here ; but  thefe  wary  republicans  aft 
only  as  authorized  by  examples,  even  in  matters 
of  no  confequence,  fo  that  the  pope’s  mother 
was  interred,  as  if  her  fon  had  been  only  bifhop 
of  Padua.  She  was  paft  eighty : her  joy  at  fo 
very  unexpected  a turn  of  fortune,  and  at  the 
compliments  and  congratulations  from  all  parts 
on  her  fon’s  exaltation,  is  faid  to  have  haftened 
her  death.  Her  funeral  was  performed  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux,  and  with  all  the  pomp 
which  the  fumptuary  laws  would  admit  of.  The 
proceffion  crofted  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  where  we 
had  a fight  of  it. 

I now  come  to  the  feveral  mailer-pieces  of 
art  with  which  Venice  is  embellifhed.  There 
are  fo  many  books  on  this  head, 

Notier  ut  non  fit  canihis  jam  Delia  nojlris. 
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But  that  which  is  moft  ufually  put  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  is  a collection  printed  in 
1664,  with  the  title  of  Miner e della  Pittura ; and 
the  mention  of  it  brings  to  my  mind  he  daily 
wearinefs  with  which  it  ufed  to  overwhelm  us. 
Let  the  defcription  of  Paul  Veronefe’s  famous 
marriage  of  Cana,  ferve  for  a fample  of  this  per- 
formance. Nel  refettorio  di  S.  Giorgio  maggiore , ft 
vede  quel  fojlanziofo  convito  che  in  luogo  di  fatollare  il 
gufto  di  chi  fe  trova  prefente , fempre  pin  gli  accrefce 
l' appetito  : cofa  cofe  rara , che  anche  chi  la  fente 
nominare , Ji  rende  cofi  vogliofo  di  goderla , che  non 
fiimando  di  partirfi  da  paeji  pin  lontani , corre  a ojfe- 
quiarla ; tal  che  di  continuo  vi  ft  vedono  Principi 
e gran  intendenti  a pronunciar  maraviglie.  Non  fa 

dunqne  di  hiogno , ne  e licit 0 , che  una  lucciola , per  coft 
dire , voglia  arrogarji  di  lumeggiare  quel  fplendente 
Apollo  che  abbaglia  con  fuoi  fplendori  ogni  altra 
lucidijfma  ftella*.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  fame 
formal,  ft  arched  and  pompous  ftyle. 

Venice,  fo  rich  in  paintings  of  its  own  fchool, 
and  fo  bare  in  pieces  of  modern  fculpture,  has 
feme  antiques  of  the  beft  times,  and  of  the 
greateft  beauty. 

* In  the  refectory  of  St.  Georgio  maggIore3  is  that  fump- 
tuous  banquet,  which,  fo  far  from  cloying  the  tafte  of  thofe 
who  are  prefent,  rather  increafes  their  appetite ; a thing  fo 
very  rare,  that  whoever  hears  of  it  becomes  paffionately 
deiirous  of  enjoying  it : even  princes  and  perfons  of  eminent 
genius  eagerly  refort  from  diftant  countries  to  admire  it 
and  proclaim  its  wonders ; fo  that  it  is  not  neceffary,  neither 
indeed  is  it  fitting,  that  a glow-worm  fhould  take  on  itfelf 
<0  illuftrate  the  refulgent  Apollo,  whofe  radiances  dazzle 
every  other  ftar?  how  lucid  fo  ever, 
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Such  are,  ift  the  two  lions  of  different  bignefs 
'at  the  gate  of  the  arfenab  Thefe  lions  came 
from  Greece,  and  I have  been  told  that  the  huge 
one  is  the  very  fame  which,  in  the  profperous  times 
cf  Athens,  flood  at  the  point  of  the  promontory 
Sunium , fo  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  that  city ; and 
on  that  account  modern  navigators  had  given  it 
the  name  of  Capo-leone  or  Cape  lion.  This 
lion,  which  is  of  the  fineft  Paros  marble,  and 
fquats  on  his  pofteriors,  with  his  fore-legs 
erect,  may,  for  dulnefs  and  ftiffnefe,  be  almoft 
compared  to  thofe  old  china  lions,  which  are 
kept  in  fome  clofets ; non  eft  in  toio  cor - 
pore  mica  falls : on  comparing  it  with  any  little 
modern  lion,  we  are  amazed  to  fee  how  far  our 
artifts  are  departed  from  the  ancient  fimplicity,. 
and  how  lavifh  they  are  of  genius,  where  the 
Greeks  were  fo  {paring  of  it. 

2d.  Nero’s  horfes,  which  after  being  carried  front 
Rome  to  Conftantinople  by  the  firft  Chriftian 
emperor,  were  in  1208,  brought  from  Conftan- 
tinople to  Venice.  Thefe  horfes,  which  are  in  ex- 
ceeding good  prefervation,  and  now  ho,ifted  up 
over  the  front  of  St.  Mark’s  cathedral,  appeared 
to  me  of  larger  proportions,  and  of  finer  fhape, 
than  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  capitol. 
Some  remains  are  fcill  feen  of  the  gilding, 
which  Conftantine’s  magnificence  and  bad  tafte 
bellowed  on  them.  Was  it  difdain  or  averfion 
to  horfes,  that  the  Venetians,  who  are  reckoned 
but  indifferent  horfemen,  did  not  pitch  on  a bet- 
ter place  for  thefe  valuable  pieces  ? Let  us  rather 
fuppofe  their  clefire  was  to  fhelter  them  from 
foreign  incurfions  and  inteftine  revolutions : but 
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pofTeffion,  accompanied  with  fo  much  apprehen- 
sion, can  fcarce  be  called  poffeffion.  The  four 
comers  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  or  fronting  the 
church,  over  againft  thofe  malts  on  which  wave 
the  republic’s  ftandards,  offered  a natural  pofition 
for  them  ; befides,  thefe  four  horfes,  with  that  of 
general  Coglione’s  (a ) ftatue,  are  the  only  animals 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  all  Venice. 

3.  The  collection  of  antiques,  heaped  together 
in  the  lobby  of  St.  Mark’s  library.  Thefe  are  all 
Greek  pieces,  picked  up  in  the  Morea  and  the 
Archipelago  i (lands,  when  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. Among  feveral  exquifite  pieces,  I took 
particular  notice  of  a Leda  carrefled  by  the  fwan, 
which,  under  an  attitude  as  fimple  as  that  of  the 
lion  at  the  arfenal,  expreffes  in  the  moft  natural, 
true  and  vivid  energy,  that  high  luxurioufnefs, 
which  was  fo  long  the  foul  of  all  Greece.  This 
collection,  now  heaped  together  in  a corner,  would 
make  a very  noble  gallery,  each  piece  appearing 
to  advantage  by  being  feen  every  way.  The  Con- 
tareni  family*  who  had  collected  thefe  mod 
valuable  curiofities  in  the  courfe  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, have  dedicated  them  to  their  country  and  the 

(a)  This  ftatue  was  erefted  in  1498,  as  the  only  reward 
this  general  required  for  his  fervices.  He  was  for  having  it 
in  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  fronting  the  church,  and  the  republic 
had  given  its  word  accordingly ; but  by  a quibble  little  be- 
coming the  fenate,  it  has  been  placed  in  a corner  of  the 
city,  in  a place  indeed  from  whence  general  Coglione, 
whofe  arms  are  cut  on  the  pedeftal  in  fpeaking  pieces,  is 
looking  towards  the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark,  which  may  be  feen 
from  thence.  The  fenate  has  lately  erefted  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  M.  Schulembnrg  its  laft  general,  if  it  may 
be  called  a monument,  being  no  more  than  an  infcription, 
in  the  £rft  court  of  the  arfenal. 
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public,  which  however  has  but  a very  indiffer- 
ent enjoyment  of  them,  in  fuch  an  improper 
fituation.  This  family,  the  fecond  in  Venice  for 
antiquity,  and  for  arms  and  literature  the  moft 
illuftrious  of  any,  is  extremely  fallen  from  its 
former  fplender  ; at  lead;  to  judge  of  it  by  the  con- 
dition of  a nobleman  of  this  name;  v/hich  I am  told 
is  very  far  from  being  equal  to  his  rank,  and 
whole  whole  appearance  indeed  fhewed  an  objedt 
of  pity. 

4.  A complete  fet  of  excellent  copies  of  the 
Mafeum  Capitolinum , and  of  the  bell  antiques  in 
Rome.  I have  mentioned,  in  the  article  of  Bo- 
logna, the  great  expence  the  abbe  count  Farfetti 
was  at  in  making  this  collection,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Benedict  XIV.  permitted  him  to 
cau'fe  the  mufeum  of  the  capitol  to  be  moulded. 

Befides  thefe  antiques  of  the  bell  times, 
Venice  has  others  of  the  lower  empire  or  the 
middle  age.  The  treafury  of  St.  Mark,  fo  famous 
for  its  riches  in  this  kind,  confifls  of  the  lhare 
which  fell  to  the  Venetians  in  pillaging  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinopie,  when  this 
city  was  taken  and  facked  in  1205,  by  their  forces, 
in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  French.  What  the 
latter  lhared  is  now  difperfed  among  feveral 
churches  in  France.  The  cathedral  of  Troyes  in 
Champagne,  the  collegiate  church  of  the  fame 
city,  the  abbey  de  Clair-Vaux,  &c.  are  poffeffed 
of  feveral  exceeding  valuable  pieces,  all  from  the 
fame  fource,  and  given  them  either  by  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  who,  having  contributed  largely 
to  this  expedition,  came  in  for  a good  lhare  of  the 
booty  j or  by  the  bilhop  of  Troyes,  who,  as  chap- 
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lain  general  to  the  French  army,  had  been  his  own 
carver. 

The  fame  church  of  St.  Mark  is  all  incrufta- 
ted  with  mofaics,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  thefe 
in  a gold  ground.  The  very  floor,  the  mofaic 
of  which  indeed  does  not  equal  the  former,  is 
divided  into  compartments,  faid  to  be  formed  from 
the  defigns  of  the  abbe  Joachim,  a noted  vifionary 
in  the  nth  century:  one  of  thefe  compartments 
reprefents  two  cocks  dragging  a long  fox,  which 
the  hillorians  and  the  people  of  Venice  will  have 
to  be  a prophetic  emblem  of  the  vi&ories  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  kings  of  France, 
over  duke  Lodowic,  who  had  feized  on  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  kept  poflefilon  rather  by 
cunning  than  courage.  In  another  are  fome  very 
fat  lions  fwimming  in  the  water,  over  againfl: 
fome  very  lean  lions  feeding  on  terra-firma,  an 
emblematic  and  political  leflfon;  the  Venetians 
have  more  than  once  had  caufe  to  repent,  that  they 
did  not  always  regulate  their  views  and  projefts 
by  it.  If  abbe  Joachim  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
he  was  a wretched  draughtfman,  for  never  was 
any  thing  fo  rough  drawn  as  all  thefe  figures. 

Every  body  knows  the  lion  to  be  the  fymbol 
of  Venice,  having  been  that  of  St.  Mark,  who 
became  the  patron  of  this  republic  in  the  9th 
century,  when  the  body  of  that  evangelift  was 
translated  from  Alexandria  to  Venice.  The 
winged  lion  with  a book  in  its  paws  is  at  length 
come  to  reprefent  St,  Mark  himfelf  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Venetians,  and  accordingly  it  is  cufto- 
mary  with  them  to  decorate  the  head  of  that 
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creature  with  an  aureola.  Befides  St.  Mark, 
Venice  glories  in  being  pofifeffed  of  St.  Stephen 
the  proto-martyr,  St.  Athanafius,  and  even  fome 
Old  Teftament  faints. 

The  Venetian  antiquities  of  the  middle  age  bring 
to  my  mind  two  large  paintings  by  Vicentino,  among 
thofe  in  the  Pregadi’s  council-chamber.  In  one  of 
thefe  paintings,  is  Pepin  king  of  Italy,  Charle- 
main’s  fon,  befieging  Venice,  and  not  able  to  take  it 
but  by  famine  ; and  the  Venetians  throwing  to  him 
a prodigious  number  of  loaves,  on  which  he 
raifes  the  fiege.  The  other  piece  reprefents  Pe- 
pin attacked  in  his  retreat : this  brings  on  a fea 
fight  in  which  he  has  the  worft  of  it,  and  betakes 
himfelf  to  flight  with  fome  difabled  fhips.  Be- 
fides the  filence  of  contemporary  hiftorians  about 
thefe  faffs,  and  fome  even  relating  them  to  Pe- 
pin’s advantage,  the  fiftion  is  manifeit  in  the 
many  contradifrions  among  the  particular  hiftori- 
ans of  Venice.  And  the  painters,  to  outdo  the  hifto- 
rians, have  from  their  own  fertile  invention  add- 
ed the  ftratagem  of  throwing  the  loaves,  fo  that, 
for  the  honour  of  Charlemain’s  houfe,  and  ftill  ra- 
ther for  that  of  truth,  thefe  events  fhould  be 
thrown  afide  among  the  chimeras  with  which  every 
nation  is  fond  of  decorating  its  hiftory.  Of  this 
ftamp  is  the  famous  battle  of  Ronceveaux, 
where  the  cruel  Spaniards  make  Charlemain  to 
have  been  flain,  with  all  the  companions  of  his 
atchievements. 

Accordad  os,  faid  the  firft  duke  of  Alva  to  his 
garrifon  when  befieged  in  Pampelona  by  the 
French,  accordad  os  que  en  la  Sierra  qtte  debaxo  de 
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vaefiros  pics  hollays , el  Re  Carlo  Magno  fue  vencido 
e defer att ado , con  muerte  de  fos  doze  Pares  (a). 

* The  halls  and  all  the  apartments  of  the  doge’s 
palace,  together  with  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  the 
fcuole,  the  churches  and  chapels,  are  full  of  paint-* 
ino-s,  among  which  fhine  thofe  of  Titian,  old 
Palma,  Paul  Veronefe,  &c. 

The  Titians  and  old  Palmas  are  fo  blackened 
by  the  fmoke  of  the  many  lights  in  the  churches, 
or  faded  by  the  moifture  of  the  Venice  air,  that 
they  are  now  only  magni  nominis  umbra , fcarce  any 
Itrokes  or  lineaments  of  the  general  defign  or  of 
the  contour  appearing.  That  was  all  that  at  high 
noon,  in  a very  bright  day,  and  with  the  molt 
favourable  light,  I could  make  out  in  the  Af- 
fumption,  one  of  Titian’s  capital  pieces,  [over 
the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Frati , or 
conventual  cordeliers.  Of  all  that  mailer’s  paint- 
ings here,  the-  celebrated  St.  Peter’s  martyrdom 
alone  affords  a clear  view  of  fome  of  its  parts. 

The  pieces,  which  are  very  many,  of  John 
Bellini,  Titian’s  mailer,  and  head  of  the  Venetian 
fchool,  have,  as  I may  fay,  furvived  thofe  pre- 
cious ruins.  Though  with  little  of  Titian’s  gra- 
ces and  llrength,  they  Hill  retain  a frelhnefs  (b), 
which,  by  withllanding  the  humidity  of  the  air 
and  the  fmoke  of  the  lights,  would  incline  one 
to  fufpeft  that  Titian  had  departed  from  his 
mailer  no  lefs  in  colouring  than  in  defign. 

( a ) Recoiled  that  in  the  country  which  you  now  tread 
under  your  feet,  king  Charles  the  great  was  overcome  and 
totally  routed,  leaving  his  twelve  peers  dead  on  the  fpot. 

(b)  And  in  their  old  ftyle  have  Hill  frelh  graces. 
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It  is  in  the  former  that  Paul  Yeronefe  principal* 
ly  fhines  ; all  his  performances  have  ftill  their  origi- 
nal frelhnefs.  This  is  fufficiently  evidenced  by  Da- 
rius’s family  in  the  Pifani  palace •,  Zachariah 
in  the  facrifty,  and  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  St. 
Giorgio’s  refeftory  (a),  befides  feveral  cieling  pieces 
in  the  ducal  palace.  This  m after,  intent  only 
in  imitating  the  natural  models  with  which  Venice 
abounded,  little  concerned  himfelf  about  that  ideal 
beauty  which  the  Greek  artifts  had  in  view,  and 
which  Cicero,  who  had  thoroughly  ftudied  their 
performances,  has  fo  well  defined.  Eli  artifices , 
fays  that  orator,  who  was  a ftranger  to  no  branch 
of  beauty,  illi  artifices , vel  in  Jimitlacris , vel  in 
picturis , cum  facerent  Jovis  formam  aut  Minerv<ey 
non  coniemplabantur  aliquem  a quo  fimilitudinem  du- 
cerent ; fed  ipforim  in  mente  injidebat  fpecies  pulchri- 
tudinis  eximia  qtiadam,  quam  intuentes , in  eaque 
defixi , ad  illius  fimilitudinem  artem  & manum  dirige- 
hant.  Paul  indeed  had  no  occafion  to  look  be- 
yond Venice,  the  Venetians  being  in  his  time,  as 
they  ftill  are,  the  handfomeft  and  fineft  ftiaped  peo- 
ple in  Italy.  Here  he  had  in  both  fexes  the  fineft 
models  for  heads,  arms,  and  hands.  Thefe  parts 
he  merely  copied,  feeking  no  farther  than  what 
lie  had  before  his  eyes,  either  for  the  attitude, 
character,  or  drapery  of  his  figures,  who  all 

(a)  This  houfe,  which,  with  its  church,  was  built  by 
Palladio,  has  a library  equally  well  chofen  and  fituated:  over 
its  two  doors  are  two  very  ingenious  emblems  on  the  difpo- 
fitions  requifite  to  Hudy,  and  the  benefit  to  be  reaped  from 
it.  The  figures  of  thefe  emblems  I own  have  flipped  my 
memory 
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jiave  the  air  of  portraits,  but  fignificant  and  liv- 
ing portraits  : fuch  is  the  bride  in  the  marriage 
of  Cana  *,  the  moft  fkilful  painters  have  endea- 
voured to  copy  her,  but  none  have  been  able  to 
exprefs  that  bloom,  that  fpirit,  quefia  bella  vita , 
which  animates  every  feature  in  her  countenance. 
This  incomparable  figure  was  the  work  of  love, 
the  original  being  a very  beautiful  perfon,  with 
whom  Paul  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  en- 
amoured. Tradition  has  preferved  another  anec- 
dote concerning  a monk  and  a woman,  ogling  one 
another  from  two  oppofite  balconies  at  the  end 
of  the  inner  building,  which  forms  the  fcene  of 
the  nuptials.  The  tradition  is,  that  Paul  having 
fome  difference  with  the  fteward  of  the  houfe,  who 
was  one  of  the  religious,  placed  him  there,  leering 
at  a woman  whom  he  kept.  The  quarrel  being  en- 
fiamed  by  this  pictorial  farcafm,  may  be  faid  to  have 
had  very  bad  confequences,  the  artift  hereupon 
breaking  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  to 
paint  the  refectory  all  over,  together  with  the  deling. 

If  Paul  Veronefe  in  thofe  particulars  be  only 
a copier,  yet  was  he  an  inimitable  copier,  and  one 
of  the  greatdl  painters  in  the  general  difpofition 
of  his  performances,  and  in  the  diftribution  of  their 
parts  : As  likewife  in  fome  pieces,  where  the  force 
and  boldnefs  of  ideas  are  heightened  by  the  ac- 
curacy and  precifion  of  the  defign.  Such  is  the 
painting  on  the  cieling  in  the  chamber  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  ten,  where  the  vices,  as  fubjeft  to  the 
animadverfions  of  that  tribunal,  are  ftricken  with 
thunderbolts  and  tumbled  down  into  hell,  each, 
in  its  fall  flill  retaining  its  peculiar  charac- 
teriftic.  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Carrachi  have 

nothing 
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nothing  above  this,  either  for  the  plan  or  execu- 
tion. 

Tintoret,  without  taking  his  models  either  from 
nature  or  ideal  beauty,  had,  from  the  turn  of  his 
own  genius,  acquired  a manner  full  of  loftinefs 
and  terror,  but  often  falling  into  the  jejune;  and 
Rill  he  is  Petronius’s  precipitatus  liber  fpiritus. 
Public  and  private  buildings,  the  very  ftreets 
themfelves  at  Venice  fwarrn,  as  I may  fay,  with 
his  performances,  of  which  the  moll  excellent  are 
thofe  in  which  he  has  moft  given  himfelf  up  to 
the  impetuofity  of  his  genius,  as  the  Annuncia- 
tion in  St.  Roach’s  fchool  already  mentioned : 
all  nature  is  lhaken,  the  wall  of  the  virgin’s  room 
falls  to  pieces,  and  the  angel  comes  flying  in.  What 
greater  imagery  could  be  conceived  to  exp  refs  the 
turbata  ejl  in  the  fcripture,  and  the  inftant  of  the 
greateft  of  myfteries  ? So  rapid  a pencil,  in  the 
hands  of  fo  fertile  a genius,  was  not  made  for  the 
minute  particulars  of  colouring ; accordingly  that 
of  Tintoret  is  generally  a kind  of  camayeu  in 
black  on  a yellow  ground.  In  his  Univerfal  Judge- 
ment, which  takes  up  the  whole  front  of  the  Pre- 
gadi  hall  above  the  throne,  though  a piece  which, 
on  account  of  its  place,  called  for  great  regard 
in  the  execution  of  it,  the  feveral  groupes  of  an- 
gels on  clouds,  might,  at  firft  fight,  be  really 
taken  for  fo  many  devils  in  caldrons.  The  only 
piece  truly  coloured,  which  I have  feen  of  this 
mailer,  is  a very  beautiful  marriage  of  Cana  in 
the  facrifty  of  La  Salute. 

The  republic  is  very  jealous  of  thofe  produc- 
tions of  the  great  mailers  of  its  fchool,  but  this 
jealoufy  goes  no  farther  than  to  hinder  the  ex- 
portation 
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portation  of  them,  without  beftowing  a thought  ora 
their  prefervation,  which  might  be  done  with 
very  little  care : now,  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  or 
even  fpightful,  than  to  hinder  another  from  enjoy- 
ing a good,  which  in  our  hands  is  perifhing  ? If 
the  republic  think  it  beneath  her  to  concern  herfelf 
about  the  means  for  preventing  and  putting 
a flop  to  the  infenfible  decay  of  thefe  m after- 
pieces,  at  leaft  ftiould  ihe  hinder  the  formal  de- 
ftru&ion  of  them.  Of  this  kind  fome  affedlino- 
monuments  are  to  be  feen  in  the  treafury  of  St. 
Marcuola’s  church.  I was  fhewn  there  three  ca- 
pital pieces  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  old  Palma, 
which  have  lain  by,  bundled  up  on  the  vaults  of 
the  church,  till  now  they  are  rotted  away  to  mere 
rags,  femefaque  frufia . 

If  juftice  be  not  adminiftered  at  Venice,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  judges  nor  courts  of  juftice.  As 
each  part  of  the  government  is  diftributed  among 
feveral  councils,  fo  each  part  of  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal legiflature,  of  the  day  and  night  police,  &c,  has 
feveral  tribunals  and  different  degrees  of  jurif- 
didtion,  over  which  prefide  nobles  alone,  with 
lawyers  as  affeffors.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  multiplicity  of  the  courts  of  juftice  at 
Venice,  I need  fay  no  more  than  that  it  exceeds 
that  of  the  jurifdidrions  and  courts  which  confti- 
tute  what  at  Paris  is  called  VEtat  de  la  Robe , 
and  the  enumeration  of  which  takes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Court  Almanack,  I Ihall  not  be  thought 
to  exaggerate,  when  it  is  known  that  the  feveral 
points  immediately  cognifable  by  the  Chatelet , are, 
at  Venice,  divided  between,  ift.  The  tribunal  of 
Property,  before  whom  are  heard  the  difputes  both 
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of  claimants  and  poffeffors,  relating  to  houleg 
within  the  city  and  adjacent  iflands.  2d.  The 
tribunal  of  the  minor  Procurators , who  try  the 
like  litigations  relating  to  land  and  houfes  on  the 
continent,  accounts  of  guardianfhips,  and  per- 
formance of  contracts  of  marriage.  3d.  That  of 
Foreigners , which  judges  between  Venetians  and 
foreigners  during  their  flay  at  Venice,  and  con- 
cerning leafes  to  let.  4.  That  of  Demands , before 
which  are  brought  differences  about  promifes  or 
notes.  5.  That  of  the  Mobili , erefted  for  deter- 
mining the  fmalleft  concerns.  6.  The  Catt avert, 
who  take  notice  of  pledges  and  things  loft  or  found. 
7.  The  Picveggi,  who  judge  of  contracts,  bargains, 
interred;  of  money,  and  likewife  fee  to  the  regular 
difpofition  of  the  ftreets.  8.  That  of  the  Sopra- 
Gaftaldi , for  feizures  and  fales  of  goods,  auctions, 
warrants,  and  to  which  application  is  made  for 
the  execution  of  the  fentences  of  other  courts.  9. 
The  Examiners , who  caufe  inquefts  to  be  taken, 
and  before  whom  are  brought  all  difputes  con- 
cerning adjudications  by  decree,  fales,  alienations, 
donations,  walls,  to  all  which  they  fet  their  feal. 
10.  Laftly,  the  prefetti  della  Not te,  to  whom  ap- 
pertain the  taxation  of  cofts  in  other  tribunals, 
and  fuits  between  m afters  and  fervants. 

I have  been  thus  particular,  both  to  juftify 
what  I have  afferted  concerning  the  multiplicity 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  Venice,  and  that  they 
who  are  verfed  in  thefe  affairs  may  obferve  that 
political  combination,  thus  diftributing,  interming- 
ling, and  limiting  the  competency  and  the  powers 
of  thefe  feveral  courts.  The  fame  policy  has 
divided  the  cognizance  of  appeals  among  different 
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tribunals,  where  anciently,  as  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  defendant  had  for  council  the  former  judges, 
who  were  obliged  to  maintain  in  their  own  name 
the  legality  of  their  fentences  ; but  this  falutary  cu- 
flom  is  now  univerfally  laid  afide,  which  abro- 
gation has  on  many  obvious  accounts  contributed 
to  lengthen  and  multiply  law  fuits. 

I once  attended  a caufe  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Examiners , which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Rialto ; 
the  queftion  was  about  a will,  which  the  teftator’s 
heirs  difputed : the  council  treated  the  matter 
fummarily  and  with  much  precifion  and  perfpe- 
cuity,  yet  in  places  fufceptible  of  it,  with  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  warmth. 

I likewife  heard  a caufe  of  appeal  at  the  court 
della  Quarentia  civile ; the  parties  were  the  owners 
and  the  infurers  of  a veffel  loft  within  fight  of 
Alexandria.  The  pleadings  were  nothing  but 
a continual  commentary  of  the  lawyers  on 
feme  printed  briefs,  read  by  a kind  of  relater 
with  a monotonous  pronunciation,  and  his  voice 
both  hoarfe  and  fhrill.  Never  did  an  Italian  come- 
dy divert  me  like  the  pleading  of  one  of  thefe 
gownfmen.  The  hall  was  not  at  all  of  a 
breadth  fuitable  to  its  length  ; here  he  flood  in 
an  open  niche,  above  an  eftrade,  raifed  along  the 
breadth  of  the  hall,  facing  the  bench  ; and  at  the 
fame  heighth  on  his  right-hand  was  polled 
his  relater : at  every  phrafe,  every  line,  almoft 
every  word,  he  opened,  repeating  the  terms  of 
the  brief,  recapitulating  what  had  been  faid  al- 
ready, expatiating  on  the  fa<5t  or  the  manner  fet 
forth  in  the  brief,  and  all  with  the  fire,  agitation 
and  clamour  of  a demoniac.  This  frenzy  ran 
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through  his  whole  addon,  fometimes  linking  the 
pillars  on  which  his  niche  relied,  fometimes  making 
but  one  Hep  down  on  the  floor,  then  up  to  the 
bench,  running  his  fingers  into  the  very  face  of  the 
prefident,  then  down  again  as  fall,  and  returning 
backwards  to  his  niche,  where,  whilft  the  relater , 
to  whom  he  was  ciying  out  Avanti , proceeded  to 
a new  fentence,  he  was  wiping  himfelf  and  re- 
covering ftrength  for  frefh  emotions,  which  the 
fecond  or  third  line  of  the  new  lentence  never  fail- 
ed to  bring  on.  The  relater  Hill  proceeded,  form- 
ing a kind  of  thorough  bafs  to  the  lawyer’s  Equal- 
ing, who,  in  the  mofc  decifive  places,  did  not 
flick  to  fly  at  him,  and  Hop  his  mouth  with  his  handj 
As  we  were  then  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a fweat  fuch  convulfions 
muft  have  thrown  him  into,  efpecially  being  muf- 
fled up  in  an  enormous  wig,  which  before  and 
behind  reached  in  equal  proportions  down  to  the 
girdle.  Indeed  his  cloaths  were  only  a fhirt  and 
a fort  of  Venetian  caflfock,  of  both  which  he  had 
gradually  loofened  the  neck,  fo  that  his  fhirt  was 
fluttering  about  quite  open  to  the  waift,  and 
thus  indeed  he  could  rub  himfelf  down  with  the 
greater  eafe,  and  often  did  he  ufe  this  liberty.  This 
pleading,  or  rather  this  fcene,  confifted  of  two 
hearings  which  lafted  five  hours.  The  oppofite 
council  was  not  fo  full  of  agitation  in  his  plead- 
ing, but  gave  it  greater  ftrength  and  dignity.  I 
liftened  to  him  with  fome  pleafure,  though  the  re- 
later, with  his  fhocking  pronunciation,  terribly- 
grated  my  ears.  I could  fcarce  make  any  thing 
of  what  he  read,  but  I clearly  underftood 
every  word  which  came  from  the  lawyer.  I 
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Should  have  been  the  lefs  furprifed  if  I had  under- 
Hood  neither,  the  Venetian  deleft  alone  being  al- 
lowed  of  both  in  the  courts'  of  juilice,  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  Pregadi. 

The  counfellors,  who  mud  be  free  of  Venice, 
are  in  equal  confideration  here  as  at  Paris.  1 he 
bar,  to  thofe  who  are  not  clifpofed  to  (tick  to  it,, 
leads  to  fuch  offices  and  honours  as  the  re- 
public has  referred  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, and  a certain  fource  of  wealth  it  is  to  thofe, 
who,  after  making  a figure  there,  devote  their 
abilities  to  chamber  practice.  Several  of  the  lat- 
ter have  large  eftates  and  fine  feats,  fo  that  they 
are  very  nearly  on  a footing  with  the  nobility, 
who  accordingly  treat  them  as  their  equals. 

From  the  premifes,  the  bar  of  Venice  appears 
to  abound  as  much  in  the  great  motions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence,  as  our  northern 
auditories  are  wanting  in  any  fuch.  It  is  efpecial- 
ly  in  criminal  affairs  that  thefe  great  motions  are 
called  on.  It  is  in  full  court  that  the  accufer, 
who  is  always  one  of  the  Avogadors , makes  his 
demand,  declaring  the  facts  and  producing  proofs. 
The  defendant  anfwers  by  council,  but  in  cafe 
his  low  circumftances  will  not  bear  that  expence, 
his  caufe  is  pleaded  by  a barrifter  of  the  fociety, 
to  which  the  republic  allows  a falary  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  None  of  thofe  expedients,  fo  common 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  are  omitted  in  fuch 
pleadings ; arms,  poniards,  and  all  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  crime,  with  the  children,  the 
wife,  or  parents  of  the  accufed,  are  prefented 
to  the  judges  by  the  accufer,  and  the  defen- 
der •,  in  a word,  thefe  pleadings,  and  the  whole 
Vol.  I.  U manner 
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manner  of  proceeding  in  criminal  caufes,  are  the 
fame  at  Venice  as  they  were  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
If  this  manner  of  proceeding  is  become  obfolete 
in  our  northern  countries,  it  is  certainly  not  fo 
much  from  a deliberate  choice,  as  becaufe  the 
churchmen,  who  for  a long  time  directed  all 
tribunals,  have  introduced  into  them,  efpecially 
in  criminal  caufes,  the  forms  of  the  canon  law, 
with  which  they  are  better  acquainted  that  is, 
fiich  forms  as  the  popes  had  drawn  up  for  the  in- 
quifition. 

Venice  held  the  firft  rank  among  the  trading 
cities,  or  rather  among  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe ; and  her  declenfion  from  fo  brilliant  an 
honour  is  chiefly  ov/ing  to  two  caufes ; the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Cape  of  Goodhope,  and  prohibiting 
the  nobility  from  trading. 

Before  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
hope,  fhe  was  the  ftaple  both  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
the  broker  for  all  the  various  forts  of  merchan- 
dize within  the  commerce  of  thofe  two  parts  of 
the  world,  and  hkewife  the  bank  of  that  opulence 
by  v/hich  it  was  carried  on ; in  a word,  with  on- 
ly the  Pifans  and  Gencefe  for  competitors,  flie 
fupplied  all  that  Holland,  England,  and  France 
do  at  prefent,  allowing,  however,  for  the  increafe 
produced  by  luxury. 

This  commerce  made  the  greater  figure,  as  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  nobility  and  the  firft  houfes 
cf  the  Rate,  which  being  governed  by  the  fpirit 
of  thofe  houfes,  had  in  its  wars,  conquefts  and 
treaties,  its  principal  eye  on  the  profperity  of 
trade. 

What 
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What  a difference  between  fuch  a fpiric  and 
that  of  the  chief  ftates  of  Europe  at  the  very 
fame  time ! Among  them  trade  was  left  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Lombards,  the  fovereigns  and  every 
petty  lord  of  our  northern  countries  looking  on  it 
as  no  more  than  an  expedient,  which  they  daily 
made  ufe  of,  by  heavy  impofitions  to  enrich  their 
treafury,  and  which  they  often  drained  by  extra- 
ordinary burdens,  whereof  hiftory  furnifhes  too 
many  inftances.  Thefe  Ioffes,  however,  the  Lom- 
bards and  Jews  made  up  by  the  enormous  ufuries, 
which  fovereigns  ufed  to  connive  at,  in  hopes  of 
coming  in  for  a fhare.  Hence  the  general  con- 
tempt and  deteftation  for  trade,  or  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed it.  Hence  likewife  the  principles  then  laid 
down  by  the  fchoolmen  concerning  ufury  •,  prin- 
ciples (a)  in  which  all  the  revolutions  in  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  commerce  have  not  yet  made 
any  change,  and  in  nations,  who,  in  other  er- 
fpe<5ts,  are  not  wanting  in  perfpicacity.  How 
very  different  were  the  ideas  of  thofe  dark  ages 
from  thofe  which  the  author  of  the  noblejje  commer- 
gante  has  placed  in  fo  fbrong  a light ! As  the  latter 
have  gained  ground  in  Europe  they  have  declined 
at  Venice,  which  now  makes  no  lefs  difference 
between  a nobleman  and  a trader,  than  a native 

(a)  Thefe  principles  never  prevailed  at  Venice,  trade 
having  always  been  accounted  a creditable  profeiTion  ; and 
money,  its  finew,  being  accounted  the  chief  of  commodities, 
produces  intered,  or  rather  is  fold  or  pledged  as  agreed  on. 
between  the  buyer  and  feller.  Difputes  relating  to  thefe 
dealings  come  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pioveggi  which  de- 
termines the  intereils,  either  Ex  fcripto,  or  hona  fide , pro  Rata 
hcri  cejfantis  damni  emergent  is. 
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of  Paris  fees  between  a duke  and  peer  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a St.  Denis’s  ftreet  tradefman. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,, 
the  plain  old  fafhioned  ideas  being  fuperfeded  by 
the  chimera  of  military  glory,  the  fyftem  of  the  re- 
public underwent  a great  change  j fee  afpired  to 
conquefts  without  any  regard  to  commerce : that 
romantic  notion  alienated  the  nobility  from  trade, 
which  had  ever  made  their  moft  folid  greatnefsr 
and  the  republic  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin. 

She  has  indeed  preferred  part  of  thofe  ambi- 
tious conquefes,  but  it  was  by  efforts  which 
have  quite  exhaufted  her : and  can  this  reftlefs 
policy,  now  the  grand  fpring  of  her  govern- 
ment, be  faid  to  make  up  for  thofe  plain  prin- 
ciples, by  which,  in  the  times  of  its  highefe  prolpe- 
rity  and  reputation,  the  ftate  was  governed  like  a 
c.ompting-houfe  and  magazine  ? 

Yet  is  it  illll  that  feme  trade  which  upholds  the 
noble  hordes  againft  the  debafement  they  imagine 
inherent  in  commerce  ; the  greater  part  of  their 
money  is  either  in  trade  or  the  bank  j and  what  is 
the  'confequence  ? the  good  of  the  ftate  is  ftcrifieed 
to  private  intereft,  which  from  its  caution  to  con- 
ceal itfelf,  is  the  more  affirming.  As  for  in- 
ftance,  feme  partnerihips  of  wealthy  traders  on 
the  continent  had  let  up  at  Verona  and  Padua, 
very  considerable  manufactories  of  thrown  filk; 
the  nobility,  concerned  in  the  manufactures  car- 
ried on  at  Venice  under  their  immediate  inflec- 
tion, took  umbrage  at  thefe  new  foundations,  and, 
after  feme  elandeftine  but  fruitlefs  endeavours  to 
tjuafli  them,  got  double  duties  of  importation  in- 
to 
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to  Venice,  and  exportation  out  of  the  Venetian 
territories  to  be  laid  on  all  their  goods,  as  under 
the  denomination  of  foreign  : hence  thefe  edablifh- 
ments,  fo  promifmg  and  of  fuch  public  benefit, 
amidft  all  their  claims  to  the  countenance  of  the 
date,  have  in  its  name  been  molefted  and  cramp- 
ed, and  thus  gradually  brought  to  utter  ruin. 

Printing,  originally  fet  up  at  Venice  by  Nicho- 
las Janffon,  a Frenchman,  though  not  fiourifhing 
in  that  profperity  to  which  the  abilities,  induilry, 
and  difintereflednefs  of  the  Manutii,  the  Giunti, 
the  Giolitos,  the  Bevilacquas,  &c.  railed  it,  ftill 
makes  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  prefent 
trade  of  Venice.  Several  noble  houfes  place  their 
money  in  this  trade  clandeftinely,  and  with  a view 
of  lucre,  diftandy  imitating  the  Societa  Palatina, 
compofed  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  Mila  n,  who 
formed  it  and  openly  keep  it  up,  for  the  good  of 
literature  and  the  improvement  of  the  fciences, 
motives  which  the  higheft  nobility  need  not  con- 
ceal. 

John  Baptifta  Pafquali’s  printing-houfe,  one 
of  the  bed,  and  which  does  as  much  bufinefs  as 
any  in  Venice,  is  chiefly  employed  by  Mr.  Jofeph 
Smith,  a rich  Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  been  con- 
ful  here  for  that  nation  many  years,  during  which 
he  has  made  large  collections  of  books,  paintings, 
deiigns,  antiques,  &c.  All  Europe  has  heard  of  Se- 
baftian  Ricci  and  Carlo  Signani’s  cartoons,  which 
are  in  his  poflefiion,  and  which  he  has  publifhed 
moft  exquifi.tely  engraven  by  M.  Liotard,  a Genevan, 
in  his  own  houfe  and  under  his  daily  infpeclion. 
The  public  indeed  would  readily  have  difpenfed 
with  that  long  and  jejune  defeription  of  thofe  pieces, 
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which  takes  up  a whole  quarto  volume,  without 
in  the  lead  addins;  to  the  value  or  merit  of  the 
feveral  pieces  mentioned  in  it.  With  regard  to 
thefe  colle&ions,  this  Mr.;  Smith  may  be  matched 
with  a French  academician,  of  whom  Mr.  cle 
Bofe  in  his  panegyric  fays,  “ Contented  with  a 
“ tranfitory  property  which  ever  gave  him  the 
“ fine,  and  confequently  the  moft  lively  pleafures 
“ of  poffefiion,  he  became  very  expert  in  the  art 
“ of  happily  preventing  difguds,  and  of  multi- 
“ plying  his  knowledge  by  the  great  number  and 
“ change  of  his  acquisitions.” 

By  means  of  the  fumptuary  laws,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Venetian  territory  anfwer  its  con- 
fumption  •,  and  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  are  rather  foiid  than  (howy : no 
country  in  Europe  makes  better  velvets  or  filk 
(lockings.  Its  looking-glafies  and  galloons,  whi  h 
formerly  were  vended  ail  over  Europe,  now  go 
only  to  the  Levant.  The  reputation  of  itstreakle 
is  at  its  ancient  height,  which  it  owes  to  the 
apparatus  and  form  with  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  very  fignory  itfelf. 

. The  trade  in  this  treakle  is  one  of  the  little  emo- 
luments in  the  Venetian  ambafladors  at  the  fe- 
veral courts  of  Europe.  The  wax,  which  Venice 
fetches  from  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  all  the  Le- 
vant, employs  many  manufactories,  where,  after 
being  whitened,  it  is  made  into  candles,  the  very 
fined  of  which  fetch  no  more  than  about  fifteen 
pence  a pound.  As  to  foreign  commerce  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  done  in  it,  except  in  fine  linen 
and  callicces  from  Swifierland,  and  cotton  and 
dying  drugs  from  the  Levant,  which  it  fends  to 
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Swifferland.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Swifs  houfes  fettled  at  Venice.  There  is  not 
indeed  a nation  without  fome  confiderable  houfes 
here.  The  trade  of  thefe  houfes  begins  with  the 
country  from  whence  they  came ; but  in  a little 
time  declining,  either  for  want  of  fupport  or  the 
difficulty  of  intercourfe,  they  give  into  the  Ve- 
netian fchemes,  and  generally  turn  to  banking. 

One  of  thefe  houfes,  and  which  we  ofteneft  vi- 
fited,  was  that  of  M.  le  Roi,  who,  after  being 
French  conful  at  Conftantinople  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  had  come  and  fettled  with  his 
family  at  Venice,  where,  by  means  of  the  ac- 
quaintance and  connections  arifmg  from  his  con- 
fullhip,  he  carried  on  a trade  to  the  Levant.  He 
generally  wears  the  Turkilh  drefs,  and  retains  a 
high  efteem  for  the  manners,  candour,  and  pro- 
bity of  that  nation.  He  has  a complete  apart- 
ment in  his  houfe  intirely  furnifhed  in  the  Turkifh 
manner.  We  fpent  a very  pleafant  afternoon  in 
it  with  M.  le  Roi,  his  family  and  fome  Grangers, 
feated  and  ferved  Turk  like,  that  is,  fitting  crofs 
leg  on  cufhions  in  a large  e (trade,  where  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  pipes,  brandy,  and  pillau,  v/ere 
brought  to  us ’every  half  hour.  This  way  of  Irv- 
ins:, befides  being  adapted  to  the  Levant  climate, 
is  likewife  promotive  of  thofe  mufings  and  reveries 
in  which  the  Levantines  fo  much  delight ; but, 
for  our  parts,  very  far  were  we  from  any  fuch 
melancholy  penfivenefs,  the  chief  topic  of  our 
converfation  was  the  Turks,  whofe  attitude  how- 
ever little  agreed  with  our  hams. 

Cardinal  de  Bernis  left  the  French  name  in 
fhe  higheft  confideration  at  Venice ; and  to  the 
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perform!  efceem  all  Italy  expreffed  for  that  minifter, 
he  owed  the  difregard  with  which  the  prefent 
pope  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  devices  and  machi- 
nations with  which  his  enemies,  whofe  a&ivity 
was  equal  to  their  rancour,  oppofed  his  promotion 
to  the  purple.  They  not  only  rouzed  againfc 
him  the  Romans,  who,  amidft  the  moderation 
of  their  fentiments  concerning  the  broils  among 
the  French  clergy,  ftill  looked  on  the  firmnefs 
of  the  parliaments  with  ultramontane  eyes;  in 
order  to  create  him  more  fixed  enemies,  they 
fpread  abroad,  as  his  own  works,  feme  collections, 
in  which  his  juvenile  compofures  were  intermixed 
with  the  ribaldry  of  fuch  libertines  as  Roufieau, 
Grecourt,  &c.  To  all  thefe  batteries  the  pope 
oppofed  his  own  knowledge  as  biftiop  of  Padua, 
with  accounts  from  his  family  and  friends,  of 
the  ambafiador’s  behaviour,  and  of  the  great 
efteem  which  the  beft  judges  in  Venice  entertained 
for  his  perfon,  abilities,  and  prudent  circumfpec- 
tion. 

PADUA. 

From  Venice  the  pcotta,  or  pafiage  boat,  carried 
us  to  Padua  through  the  Lagunas.  Five  miles  fail- 
ing brings  one  through  them  to  Lizza-Fucina,  where 
we  entered  the  Brenta.  Th zpeotta  was  croudedwith 
Venetians,  going  to  rufticate  a while  in  thofe  charm- 
jno-  receifes,  where  the  nobility  and  rich  citizens  of 
Venice  fpend  their  fummers.  Thefe  travellers  were 
one  and  all  dreffed  in  a dark  coloured  camlet 
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without  neck  or  ruffles,  and  a filk  handkerchief 
about,  their  neck ; not  once  did  they  open  their 
mouths  •,  they  did  not  break  fiience  fo  much  as  to 
info;  'HI  US  of  the  danger  of  oyiters  brought  by 
Hate  fpies,  difguifed  like  fiihermen,  who  come  from 
feverai  parts  to  view  the  paffengers  under  the 
cloak  of  felling  oyiters.  My  fellow  traveller  being 
very  fond  of  them  bought  a bafket  full,  offered 
fome  to  the  Venetians,  who  refufed  them  with  a 
filent  Ibake  of  the  head,  eat  plentifully  of  them 
himfelf,  would  needs  have  me  eat  fome,  and  left 
the  reft  for  our  fervants ; and  how  they  agreed 
with  us  I lhall  prefently  mention. 

The  country  along  the  Brenta  is  an  earthly  pa- 
radife,  at  leaft  I know  none  where  the  land  is 
more  fertile,  better  cultivated,  or  more  delight- 
fully planted ; every  where  are  elegant  feats  in  the 
midft  of  large  enciofures,  and  molt  of  them  built 
by  Palladio  or  his  pupils,  and  from  defigns  and 
plans  of  which  no  two  are  alike  ; and  of  all  the 
principal  front  faces  the  river. 

I have  fomewhere  read  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  ground  which  this  river  waters  from  Lizza-Fu- 
cina  to  Padua  is  an  alluvion,  and  that  Padua  was 
originally  by  thefea  fide.  But  this  is  certainly  a mere 
conjecture,  formed  on  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
and  examination  of  the  foil,  but  which  is  coun- 
tenanced only  by  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and 
that  very  vague  ; all  he  fays  is,  that  Padua  was 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lagunas.  It 
is  however  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  Venetians,  to 
fecure  their  Lagunas  again  ft  the  progrefs  of  the 
alluvions,  have  turned  afide  the  greater  part  of 
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the  Brenta  waters  on  that  part  of  the  Lagunas, 
where  the  current  being;  fomething  briiker  than 
at  the  natural  mouth  of  the  river,  prevents  any 
great  accumulation  of  fediments  (a). 

During  this  paffage,  I divided  my  attention 
between  thefe  delicious  houfes,  of  which,  as  I may 
fay,  we  took  a curfory  view,  and  a book  printed 
at  Venice  in  1669,  called  Arcadia  in  Brenta,  overo 
la  maninconia  Jbcndita , no  bad  collection  of  witty 
fayings,  jefts,  tales,  &c.  fuppcled  to  have  palled 
in  fuch  a vehicle  as  ours,  but  among  Venetians 
who  were  not  fuch  ftrift  votaries  to  filence  as  thofe 
in  our  company. 

I could  not  perceive  the  Timavus  in  the  Brenta 
fo  readily  as  Mr.  Addifon,  nor  its  mouth  (b) 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vafio  cum  murmur e montis 

It  mare  pr*er upturn^  L?  pelago  prernit  arva  fonanti  ; 

Though  Virgil  adds. 

Hie  tamcn  ille  urbem  Patavi , fedefqiie  locavii 
Feucrcrum. 

Leandro  Alberti,  ft  ruck  with  the  utter  unlike- 
nefs  of  this  pompous  defeription  to  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  Brenta,  has  transferred  it  to 
a river  which  ftill  bears  the  name  of  Fonte-iimao . 

( a ) The  canal  which  difeharges  itfelf  at  Chiozza,  was 
contrived  and  executed  by  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of 
Fojfa  Claudia.  Vid.  Flin.  1.  3.  c.  16. 

(b)  Concerning  this,  fee  in  Burman’s  Thefaarus,  vol.  4.  a 
differtation  by  one  Paul  Pinfio,  where  you  will  not  learn  any 
Gran  Cofa, 
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This  ftream,  for  it  can  fcarce  be  called  a river, 
which  waters  Friuli,  does  indeed  ifllie  through 
feveral  mouths  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  del 
Carlo  ; and  after  a courfe  of  only  a quarter  of  a 
league  enters  the  gulph  of  Triefte  : at  leaft,  thus 
is  it  reprefented  in  a very  particular  map  of 
Friuli  in  Moyfeffo’s  hiftory  of  the  war,  which  the 
republic  of  Venice  maintained  in  this  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 

If  Virgil’s  defcription  ihould  Hill  appear  too 
magnificent  for  fuch  a rivulet,  I could  not,  in  all 
the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  fee  any  river  which 
it  would  fuit  better  than  the  Po  itfelf,  with  its 
feveral  outlets  •,  each  of  which  indeed  is  a kind  of 
fea  (it  marepraruptum).  The  mentis  would  to  be 
fure  be  quite  mifpla  ed,  there  being  not  the  leaft 
appearance  of  any  mountain  or  hill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Po ; fo  that,  with  the  crowd  of 
commentators,  we.  muft  conceive  that  Virgil  car- 
ries Antenor  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  where,  being  put  to  a ft  and,  he  landed  in 
Croatia,  (Regna  Liburnorum ) then  following  the 
coaft,  he  fcoured  the  gulph  of  Triefte  and  recon- 
noitred the  country,  (fontem  fuperare  Timavi ) but 
difapproving  of  fuch  mountainous  and  barren 
traft  for  the  fettlement  he  had  in  view,  he  came 
at  laft  to  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  and  there  took 
up  his  abode.  Of  this  his  tomb,  which  is  lhewn 
at  Padua,  v/ould  be  a full  proof,  were  not  the 
Latin  infeription  on  it  unluckily  cut  in  characters, 
manifeftly  Gothic.  The  grammarians  will  have 
nothing  farther  on  their  hands,  than  to  exculpate 
Virgil  for  the  folemnity  lavilhed  on  this  defcrip- 
tion, which  Silius  Italicus  has  imitated  in  that  of 
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the  Rubicon  before  quoted  in  the  mention  of 
that  river. 

We  reached  Padua  pretty  early,  and  the  only 
inconveniency  we  were  put  to  in  the  paflage  was 
the  drifting  of  our  bark  at  Oriago,  where  the 
Brenta  ceafes  to  be  longer  navigable  for  the  larger 
boats.  A gang  of  fcoundrels  p reded  upon  us 
to  carry  our  baggage  into  the  other  bark,  and 
on  our  anfwering  that  we  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Venetians,  who  we  faw  had  that 
bufinefs  done  by  their  fervants,  they  furioufly 
threatened  ours  to  knock  them  down  if  they  did 
but  wag  a finger  towards  it ; afterwards  they 
themfelves  fell  together  by  the  ears  which  fhould 
do  the  job;  and  the  conquerors  laying  hold  on  our 
portmanteaus  without  corning  to  any  bargain,  we 
could  not  avoid  paying  the  villains  as  much  as  if 
they  had  brought  our  baggage  from  Venice.  Yet 
fo  tar  were  thofe  mifcreants  from  being  fatisfied, 
that  they  poured  forth  all  the  foul  names  in  which 
the  Venetian  idiom  is  very  copious,  and  we 
had  them  on  our  backs  all  dinner  time,  which, 
however,  we  enjoyed  in  great  compofure,  having 
determined  to  take  no  notice  of  all  their  execra- 
tions. 

Our  firft  night  at  Padua  was  a very  difmal 
one  to  my  fellow  traveller.  He  went  to  bed 
feemingly  in  perfect  health,  but  about  midnight 
awaked  in  a burning  fever,  and  molt  execruciat- 
ing  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  con- 
tinual evacuations  both  ways.  At  firft  the  fig- 
nor  magnifico  (a),  declared  that  he  was  avde- 

(a)  The  title  of  phyficians  in  Italy. 
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nato,  i.  e.  poifoned.  This  brought  to  my  mind  the 
oyfters  with  which  he  had  indulged  himfelf ; and 
the  magniiico  knowing  thefe  to  be  the  caufe  of 
his  diforder,  told  me  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
all  oyfters  were  very  dangerous,  and  thofe  of  the 
Lagunas  had  coft  many  a onehis  life.  It  was  noon 
before  the  evacuations  and  pains  fubfided.  For- 
tunately I had  taken  but  a very  (lender  clofe  of 
this  poifon,  and  accordingly  I felt  no  manner  of 
inconveniency  except  in  the  morning  a fickifh- 
nefs  at  my  ftomach,  with  feme  evacuations  and 
flight  gripings  •,  our  fervaftts  afterwards  came  in 
for  their  fnare,  as  they  had  partaken  of  the  re- 
gale. In  a word,  never  had  hofpital  more  the 
appearance  of  one,  than  our  apartment.  But  what 
to  us  appeared  moft  Arrange  in  this  adventure,  was 
the  compofure,  the  ftoical  infenfibility,  or  rather 
the  inhumanity  with  which  cur  fellow  travellers 
had  feen  us  eating  thefe  oyfters,  knowing,  at  the 
fame  time,  how  very  pernicious  they  were. 

Padua  for  largenefs  may  be  compared  to  the 
fecond  rate  cities  in  France.  Its  ftreets,  like  thofe 
of  Bologna,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of  piazzas, 
befides  feveral  canals  of  a clear  running  water, 
excellently  diftributed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
manufactures.  Its  fituation  is  delightful  both 
from  the  variegated  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and 
the  embelliftiments  of  art ; yet  is  it  fo  very  badly 
peopled,  that,  deprived  of  its  mon after ies,  its 
prebends,  the  feminary,  and  what  few  fchclars  its 
univerfity  ftill  draws  thither,  fcarce  a foul  would 
be  left  there.  Mantua  va  mifera  nimium  vicina  Cre- 
monte.  The  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  the  daughter 
of  Padua,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  it  in  many 
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refpe&s,  filia  matron  verberat , efpecially  fince  the 
decline  of  the  trade  of  the  Venetians  has  reduced 
them  to  live  on  the  rents  of  their  eftates. 

The  firft  object  which  curiofity  vifits  is  the 
church  Bel  Santo,  that  is,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
who  lies  here : on  every  fide  of  his  tomb  are 
baflb  relievo’s  in  white  marble,  and  the  fculp- 
ture  exquifite.  Clofe  behind  this  tomb  has  been 
made  a little  place  from  which,  through  a cre- 
vice, but  now  much  widened  by  people’s  devo- 
tion, i flues  a very  odorous  exhalation.  Oche  odor 
di  Santo!  cried  a good  woman,  whom  we  faw 
come  out  of  that  cell.  On  our  taking  her  place  we 
had  indeed  a very  ftrong  odour,  but  it  plainly  was 
of  frelh  pounded  incenfe.  In  the  fquare  before 
the  church  Hands  a maflrerly  equeftrian  ftatue, 
erected  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  its  general 
Gattamelata,  and  modeled  by  the  famous  Dona- 
tello of  Florence.  Among  the  pompous  epitaphs, 
of  which  this  church  is  full,  I obferved  that  of 
Ottavio  Ferrari,  profeffor  of  polite  literature  in 
the  univerfity  of  Padua,  and  one  of  thofe  learned 
men  whom  Lewis  XIV.  honoured  with  a penfion. 
It  is  there  faid  of  him.  Regum  opes  & munera 
aqiians  facundia , fide  & confilio , invidiam  aut  vicity 
aut  gloria  incitamentum  habuit.  Among  thofe  epi- 
taphs, we  faw,  on  different  altars,  fome  paintings 
of  a very  bright  colouring;  as  to  the  treafury  we 
took  the  facriftan’s  word,  who  told  us  it  was  a 
treafury  indeed. 

But  we  perfonally  vifited  father  Martini  Val- 
lotti,  mailer  of  the  chapel  to  this  houfe,  and  the 
bell  fcholar  among  the  Cordeliers,  quot  funt  aut 
aliis  aunt  in  annis-,  he  is  likewife  a great  mulician, 
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well  verfed  in  compofition,  and  intimate  with  the 
celebrated  Tartini,  with  whofe  mufical  ideas, 
fade  and  views  he  perfedly  harmonizes,  and  has 
undertaken  a hiftory  of  that  charming  art.  The 
good  father  expreffed  much  efteem  for  Lully ; and 
Rameau  he  admires.  He  (hewed  us  the  beginning 
of  a grand  fcheme  executing  under  his  infpeclion, 
and  that  of  Tartini,  by  fome  Venetian  noblemen  their 
difciples.  This  fcheme  is  for  all  the  Pfalms  to  be 
tranflated  into  Italian  verfe,  as  literally  as  con- 
fiifent  with  the  fpirit  and  elegance  of  poetry,  and 
then  fet  to  a mufie  plain  as  that  of  Lully,  and  in 
which  harmony  alone  has  been  ftudied.  We  favr 
the  two  fir  ft  volumes,  which,  indeed,  are  ex- 
tremely well  engraved : this  mufic  is  as  little  in- 
cumbered  with  notes  as  church  finging. 

Father  Martini  informed  us  that  Tartini  had 
read  all  the  articles  on<  mufic  in  the  Encyclopedia 
furnifhed  by  M.  Rondeau  of  Geneva,  and  the 
more  carefully,  as  cenfuring  many  things  in 
the  mufical  fyftem  which  he  had  published  (a)  \ 
that  he  was  very  defirous  cf  entering  into  a 
correfpondence  with  M.  Rouffeau  on  the  points  in 
difpute  *,  but  that  he  reprefied  his  defire,  account- 
ing it  did  not  quite  become  him,  as  M.  Rouffeau’s 
fenior,  to  make  the  firft  overtures.  This  I,  by  a 
third  hand,  caufed  to  be  intimated  to  M.  Rondeau ; 
but  whether  my  commiffion  has  been  executed, 
and  what  may  have  been  the  refult,  I hitherto 
know  not. 

The  convent  of  St.  Juftina,  where  the  reform 
of  the  Benedidine  order  in  Europe  had  its  begin- 


( a)  In  a Treat/e  on  Harmony,  printed  in  1745  .\ 
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ing,  is  one  of  the  fineft  monafteries  in  all  Italy', 
and  likewife  one  of  the  wealthieft,  if,  as  reported, 
it  has  two  hundred  thou  fa  nd  livres  yearly  income* 
The  church  is  Palladio’s  mafter-piece  in  this  kind  ; 
like  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  it  is  much  more  fpaciGUs 
than  at  firft  it  appears,  and,  if  filch  a thing  may 
be  faid,  it  furpaffes  the  former  in  one  point,  being 
very  iightfome,  yet  at  coming  in  none  of  the  win- 
dows are  feen  which  communicate  the  light.  It 
has  twenty-four  chapels  of  a moil  grand  archi- 
tecture, and  not  one  alike : the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Juftina  at  the  end  of  the  choir  is  accounted  one  of 
Paul  Veronefe’s  beft  performances,  but  the  effeft 
of  it  is  much  diminifhed  by  the  height  at  which 
It  (lands.  Befides  the  Glory,  or  rather  the  perfons 
who  crowd  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  clouds  on. 
which  thefe  perfons  reft,  and  laftly  the  angels  fc ot- 
tered in  the  (mail  void  left  between  the  aerial  vehi- 
cles and  the  principal  action,  throw  a confufion  on 
the  difpofition  of  this  pifture,  quite  foreign  from 
Paul  Veronefe’s  tafte,  who  indeed  may  have  facri- 
iiced  his  own  to  that  of  his  employers. 

This  convent  has  no  lefs  than  fix  courts,  with 
portico’s  or  colon ades  on  every  fide,  and  of  which 
the  elegance  and  magnificence  puts  one  in  mind 
of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo’s  edifices.  The  library  is 
numerous  and  well  chofen,  fplendidly  placed,  and 
under  the  management  of  a librarian,  whofe  po- 
litenefs  is  equal  to  his  great  erudition.  Pie  fire  wed 
me  a complete  collection  of  the  moft  rare  Gioie  of 
what  they  call  La  Collana  Italiana,  i,  e.  the  jewels 
of  the  Italian  necklace.  Thefe  are  the  oldeft 
and  moft  fcarce  editions  of  their  beft  authors 
in  good  condition,  the  bindings  veiy  compact 
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and  elegant.  This  collection  was  originally 
formed  at  Paris  by  an  Englifn  nobleman,  who 
carried  it  over  to  London,  from  whence  it  was 
fucceffively  removed  to  Amfterdam,  Grand  Cairo, 
Conftantinople  and  Venice,  where  the  abbot  of 
St.  Juftina  made  a purchafe  of  it.  Here  I faw  all 
the  hneft  editions  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a Bandel  of 
1554  complete,  with  the  Aggiunta  of  1573,  the 
Spaccio  della  Beftia  triomphante , and  the  admirable 
Boccacio  of  1527  •,  adjoining  to  it  was  that  which 
Rolli  printed  at  London  in  1725,  an  edition  fo  very 
like  that  of  1527  in  the  paper,  types,  difpofition  of 
the  pages,  and  even  the  very  faults,  that  they  are  to 
be  diltinguilhed  only  by  a very  flight  difference,  in 
the  Giunti’s  mark  placed  at  the  end,  which  in  the  for- 
mer is  horizontal,  and  in  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Here  is  fhewn,  with  a kind  of  veneration,  the 
room  in  which  lodged  the  celebrated  father  Mabil- 
lon,  when  on  his  journey  through  Italy.  As  a mark, 
of  his  regard  for  the  reform,  of  which  this  con- 
vent was  the  nurfery,  he  propofed  to  attend  at  all 
its  excercifes  both  day  and  night,  and  accordingly 
came  to  the  very  next  mattins  after  his  arrival. 
The  religious  chaunt  them  {landing  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  and  father  Mabillon  made  one 
among  them,  till  feeing  that  at  the  fecond  pfalm 
they  did  not  fit  down  like  the  Benedictines  in 
France,  his  fatigue  after  his  journey  obliged  him 
to  withdraw. 

St.  Juftina’s  houfe  is  governed  by  a regular  ab- 
bot, as  are  all  the  abbies  of  Italy  except  thole 
which  are  held  in  commendam  by  cardinals. 
Thefe  commendams  the  monks  look  on  with  a very 
evil  eye,  and,  in  revenge,  they  give  the  following 
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definition  of  a cardinal : animal  rubrum,  omniuM 
benefictcrum  capax , rap  ax , vorax  ; the  only  one  for 
whom  they  have  any  good  will,  is  the  cardinal 
cies  Lances,  who,  contented  with  one  fingle  abbey, 
lives  like  a regular  abbot  with  his  monks,  and 
prefides  at  all  the  exercifes  of  the  community.  As 
to  the  commendams  of  ultramontane  countries, 
thefe  they  look  on  as  an  utter  fubverfion  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  of  all  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  as  an 
ufurpation,  and  invafian  of  the  treafures  of  the 
church.  The  mitre  and  crofter  with  which  the 
commendatories  emblazon  their  coats  of  arms, 
are  to  the  monks  the  very  abomination  of  defola- 
tion;  and  to  denote  that  thefe  enfigns  of  authority 
are  of  no  confequence,  they  have  a farcafm  which 
is  adopted  even  by  the  Italian  canonifts  : Mur  alia 
& Pcdalia  in  Abb  ate  Commendatario , ficut  genitalia 
in  Mala.  The  abbies  held  by  regulars  are  only  tri- 
ennial, not  that  at  the  end  of  every  triennium 
the  abbots  are  reduced  to  plain  monks ; they  are 
always  abbots y femel  abbas,  femper  abbas  •,  but  every- 
one is  removed  to  another  abbey,  and  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  former  till  the  third  triennium. 

At  Padua  we  did  not  omit  feeing  the  fad  re- 
mains of  the  famous  hall  of  the  public  palace. 
This  hall,  which  was  in  breadth  90  feet,  in 
length  260,  the  deling  fupported  only  by  the 
walls,  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Italy  for  its  dimenfions,  its  emblematic  and  af- 
trological  paintings,  of  which  the  famous  Peter 
d’ A up  one  {a)  had  given  the  defigns  to  Giotto,  one 

of 

(a)  Of  this  perfonage  fo  djftlnguiflied  among  aftrologers 
and  alchymifts,  Leandro  Alberti  fays : Era  ecceiknu  aftrohga 
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bf  the  fathers  of  painting  in  Italy ; and  laftly  for 
the  monuments  ereCted  in  it  to  the  memory  of 
illuftrious  Paduans  and  benefactors  to  the  city  and. 
univerfity  of  Padua.  This  vaft  ftruclure  .was 
covered  with  lead,  which  in  mod  parts  reded  on 
iron  brackets.  About  two  or  three  years  before, 
it  had  been  blown  down  by  a hurricane,  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  did  not  feem  to  give’  herfelf 
any  concern  about  repairing  it.  The  weft  wall, 
which  formed  one  of  the  ends  of  this  auguft 
room,  is  not  damaged  ; and  there  is  ilill  to  be  feen 
on  it  the  fuppofed  bail  of  Livy,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  honour  of  him,  and  an  epitaph  of  a 
freeman  of  Livia,  which  lias  been  applied  to  that 
immortal  hiftorian. 

The  cathedral  affords  a very  Angular  monument 
in  the  buds  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  Cardinal  Rezzo- 
nico  hisfuccellbr,  and  formerly  bifhop  of  Padua,  fa- 
cing each  other.  The  latter  had  obtained  from  Bene- 
dict XIV.  both  a renewal  and  enlargement  of  the 
privileges  of  his  cathedral,  one  of  the  bed  endow- 
ed of  all  Italy ; and  in  acknowledgment  his  chap- 
ter ereCted  to  him  this  monument,  whilft  Bene- 
dict XIV.  was  dill  living.  It  would  have  pleafed 
much  better,  if,  by  way  of  indicating  the  motive, 
an  ugly  little  arm  had  not  been  added  to  the  bud 
of  the  cardinal,  prefenting  a paper  to  that  of  the 
pope.  A thought  fo  out  of  the  way  mud  certainly 
have  been  fetched  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  lower 
empire. 

e Philofopho , ben  che  noiato  d'  aver  commercio , e gran  familiar  ltd. 
col  Diavolo : he  was  an  excellent  aftroioger  and  philofopher, 
yet  famous  for  being  in  clofe  connection  with  the  Devil. 
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In  the  facrifty  of  this  church  is  the  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  one  of  the  ca- 
nons, and  bequeathed  to  it  part  of  his  library. 
This  picture  is  contemporary  with  the  original,  and 
the  lingular  contraction  of  his  features  produces  a 
penflve  triftful  countenance,  perfectly  fuitable  to 
the  perpetual  chanter  of  amorous  languors. 

It  was  the  univerfity  vacation  when  we  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Padua,  fo  that  we  could  have  no 
perfonal  knowledge  of  the  qui  va  li,  which  all  ac- 
counts of  travellers  are  fo  full  of ; then  we  were 
told,  that  the  Undents  are  very  much  fallen  off 
from  their  pranks,  as  their  number  has  decreafed, 
which  at  prefent  is  indeed  very  fmall.  Befides  a 
pretty  large  number  of  particular  colleges,  this 
univerfity  has  a gymnafium  or  public  college,  the 
infide  of  which  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  with  por- 
ticos or  periftyles  on  the  ground  floor,  and  round 
the  firft  ftory.  Thefe  porticos  open  into  the 
feveral  claffes  affigned  to  each  faculty  ; they  are  as 
it  were  lined  with  unflghtly  programmas,  wretch- 
edly done  in  water  colours,  but  the  refpeClful  of- 
ferings of  ftu dents  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  to 
the  memory  of  their  profefibrs,  with  the  coats  of 
arms  both  of  pupils  and  inafters. 

I could  not  but  admire  its  elliptical  anatomy 
chamber,  as  conveniently  holding  feven  hundred 
and  eight  perfons  in  a very  narrow  compafs,  and 
each  row  of  the  feats  inclofed  within  a wooden 
baluftrade.  Fra  Paolo  is  faid  to  have  been  both 
its  inventer  and  defigner : that  celebrated  perfon 
was  no  iefs  the  geometrician,  the  anatomift,  the 
mechanic,  than  the  divine  ; the  Venetians  will  even 
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have  It  that  the  difcovery  of  the  circula  ion  of  the 
blood  is  owing  to  him  : in  whatever  fcience  he  em- 
ployed himfelf,  all  the  perfpeeuity  and  extent  of 
genius  accompanied  his  inveftigations,  fo  that  he 
was  to  the  republic  of  Venice  what  Pafcal  has  fince 
been  to  France. 

Under  his  eye  and  under  his  aufpices  it  was 
that  Galileo  entered  upon  that  courfe  of  ftudies 
at  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  wherein  he  daily  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  fuccefles  and  difcoveries, 
which  refcued  natural  philofophy  from  that  fervi- 
tude,  in  which  it  had  been  fhackled  ever  fince 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  renovation  of 
flu  dies.  At  Padua*  are  frill  to  be  feen  fome 
wooden  quadrants  by  Galileo’s  own  hand,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  made  difcoveries,  which  aftro- 
nomy  glories  in  even  to  this  day.  The  regard  to 
which  his  works  had  raifed  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  principal  perfonages  of  the  republic,  fupported 
him  againil  the  jealoufy,  the  vexations  and  the  ill 
turns  done  him  by  the  profeflbrs  his  colleagues. 
Thefe  vexations  however,  together  with  the  love  of 
his  native  country,  at  length  determined  him  to 
break  through  engagements  both  honourable  and 
beneficial,  for  a fettlement  in  his  own  country,  the 
fovereign  of  which  had  long  before  been  inviting 
him  to  come  and  'fhine  among  his  fellow'-  citizens. 

I have  procured  from  M Nelli’s  mufeum  at 
Florence  the  copy  of  a letter  written  to  Galileo, 
by  the  fenator  Francis  Sagredo,  relating  to  this 
new  fettlement,  and  which  I fhall  infert  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  affection  and  tendernefs  of  his  V ene- 
i-ian  friends,  and  containing  a literal  prediction 
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of  his  future  defliny  at  Florence  •,  I (hall  fubjoin  to  it. 
the  fragment  of  another  letter  on  one  of  his  difco- 
veries,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  germe  which 
gave  birth  to  the  invention  of  the  thermometer. 

Copia  della  Lettera  di  Giovan-F rancefcd  Sagredo, 
Nobil  Veneto,  fcritta  a Galileo-Galilei,  in  data 
del  25  Maggio  16x1,  trafcritta  dal  fuo  original© 
efiilente  nella  Libreria  dell’  Illuftriflimo  Signore 
Gio-Battifta  Nelli,  Patrizio  Florentine). 

PER  grazia  divina  il  mio  maggio  e riufcito  fe- 
licemente  per  via  di  Marfiglia , di  dove  mi  fono  inviato 
per  terra  alia  P atria  e con  quefia  cccafione  ho  vedute 

molte  citta  con  mio  gran  gufio , jiccome  aneb  qui  ricevo 
piacere  in  vedere , & avvertire  tutte  le  fahhriche  e fiii , 
& ancora  qualche  ufanza , a regions  di  uemo  nuovoe 
forefiicro , in  ccmparazione  delle  altre  citta.  E vera- 
mente  parmi  che  Iddio  mi  abhia  conceffa  molt  a grazia , 
facendomi  nafeere  in  qiiefio  iuogo  tanto  hello , e cosi 
dijjimile  da  tntti  gli  altri , che  per  mio  giudizio , chi 
avejfe  veduto  tut  to  il  mondo , trasferendcji  poi  qui, 
potrebbe  ejjer  certo  di  vedere  mclie  ccfe  degne  e non  piu 
vedute.  Qui  la  liberta  e la  maniera  del  vivere  in  cgni 
fiato  di  perfona , parmi  cofa  ammiranda , e forfe  unica 
al  mondo.  Percio  mentre  che  to  confumo  il  tempo  in 
penfars  a qitefie  cofe , creda  pure  Vofignoria  Eccellen- 
tiffima , che  io  fon  corfo  cold  animo  fubito  alia  fua  per- 
fona , conftderando  che  fi  fia  partita  di  qua  ; e le  mie 
conjiderazioni  fono  tutte  fondate  fopra  il  fuo  e mio 
interejfe. 

Quanto  al  mio , io  non  vi  trovo  rimedio  fufficiente , 
perche  dald  affenza  alia  prefenza  vi  e troppo  gran 
paffaggio  ; e Jiccome  in  alaini  gufvi,  che  ella  mi  intrude. 
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pare  che  coir  imagmazicne , e con  qualche  lieve  da  fe 
mute , V nomc  gode  in  affenza  qiiaji  tanto  come  fe  Jeffs 
prefenie , nendimeno  e mpoffibile  aver  il  gufto  del  trat- 
tsnimento  e della  converfazione , accidently  i 

quali  fine  quaji  piu  effenziali  eke  quell 1 ultimo  diletto 
che  da  quaji  tilth  vie  ns  r split  ate  come  ultimo  fine.  Crsii 
io  mi  poffo  bene  imaginare  di  effere  con  il  mio  Signore 
Galileo : poffo  volgermi  nelld  memoria  molii  de  fuoi 
dolcijfmi  ragionamenti  ; ma  come  epcjfibile,  che  l ima- 
ginazione  mi  ferva  per  reprefentarmi,  & indovinare 
tante  giocondijfime  novitd , che  nella  fua  gentilijjima 
converfazione  io  foleva  trarre  dalla  fua  viva  voce ! 
Pojjbno  forfe  quefte  effere  coraperfate  da  una  letteruccia 
alia  fettimqna , letta  da  me  fi  con  molto  gufic , ma 
feritta  foffe  da  lei  con  troppo  incommodo  ? In  quefto 
capo  adunque,  che  e fondato  fopra  V interrejfe  mio , mi 
risfee  la  partenza  di  Vofignoria  Eccdlentijjima  di  inccn- 
folabile , ed  incomprenfibile  difpiacere. 

Quanto  poi  d fuoi  inter efii,  io  mi  ripofo  al  ftio  giu- 
dizic , anfi  al  fuo  fenfo : qni  lo  Jlipendio  non  era  per 
mio  credere  in  tuto  fprezzabtle : Foccajione  della  fpefa, 
credo , molt  a poca  con  affai  gufto,  & il  fuo  bifegno  certo 
non  tanto,  che  dovejfe  metterlo  in  penfiere  di  cofe  move 
per  avventura  incerte , e dubbiofe.  La  liberta , e la 

monarchia  di  fe  fteffo  dove  potrd  trovarla  come  in  Ve- 
nezia ? Principalmente  avendo  gli  appoggi  che  aveva 
V.  S.  E i quali  ogni  giorno  coll  accrefcimento  dell ’ 
eta,  e dclV  autoritd  de 5 fuoi  amici,  fi  faceva  piu 
confiderabile. 

Vofignoria  Eccdlentijfima  al  prefenie  e nella  fua  no- 
bilijfima  P atria,  ma  e anco  vero  che  e partita  dal 
luogo  dove  aveva  il  fuo  bene : ferve  al  prefenie  Prin- 
cipe fuo  nataraie,  grande,  pieno  di  virtu,  giovane  di 
fingolare  dfpettazione  j ma  qui  ella  aveva  il  commando 
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fopra  quelii  che  ccmman&ano , e governano  gli  altri , e 
non  aveva  a fervire  fe  non  a fe  ftefj'o,  quaji  Monarca 
dell ’ Univerfo.  La  virtu  e la  magnanimitd  di  quel 
Principe , da  nioha  buona  fperanza  che  la  devozione , 

il  meriio  di  V.  S.  fia  aggradito  e premiato  •,  raa  chi 
pub  nel  tempeftofo  mare  della  Corte  prometterfi  di  non 
effere  dalli  fiiriofi  venti  della  emtilazione , non  dico  fom- 
merfo , ma  almeno  iravagliato  hp  inquietato  ? 

lo  non  confidero  /'  eta  del  Principe , il  quale  pare 
che  neceffariamente  con  gli  anni  non  abbia  da  mutare 
an  cor  a il  temper  amenta,  e la  inciinazione , col  refto  ds * 
gufti  *,  pciche  gia  fcno  informat o che  la  fua  virtu  ha 
cofi  bitone  radici , civ  fi  deve  anzi  fempre  fperarne  mig- 
liori  e piit  abbondanti  frutti : »z<a  chi  fa  cio  che  pof- 
fono  fare  gl’  infiniti  ip  incomprenfibili  accidenti  del 
mondo , aiutati  dalle  impojiure  degli  uomini  cattivi  ip 
invidicfi , i quali  feminando  ip  ailevando  nelV  animo 
del  Principe  qualche  falfo  e ca.lunniojo  concetto , poffono 
valerfi  cppunto  della  giuftizia  di  lui  per  rovinar  un 
galanf  nemo  ? 

Prendono  per  un  pezzo  i Principi  gufto  di  alcune 
curiojita , ma  chiamati  fpefjo  dalV  interefj'e  di  ccfe  mag- 
giori , volgono  V animo  ad  altro : pot  credo  che  il 
Granduca  poffa  compiacerfi  di  andare  mirando  ccn  lino 
de  gli  occhiali  di  Vofignoria  la  Citta  di  Firenze , e 
qualche  altro  luogo  circonvicino  ma  per  qualche  fuo 
bifogno  import  ante , gli  fara  di  meftiere  vedere  quello 
che  ft  fa  per  tutta  Italia , in  Francia , in  Ifpagna , in 
Allemagna , IP  in  Lev  ante : egli  ponerd  da  un  canto  l * 
occhiale  di  Vofignoria , la  quale  febben  con  il  fuo  valor  e 
troverd  alamo  altro  firomento  utile  per  qtiefio  novo  ac- 
cident e,  chi  fara  colui  che  poffa  inventare  up  occhiale 
per  difiinguere  i pazzi  da  i favii , il  buono  dal  cattivo 
conjtglio , V archiietto  intelligente  da  un  prete  efhnato 
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& ignorant e ? Cki  non  Ja  che  giudice  di  ajiefio  doverd 
ejfere  la  ruota  d'  art  infinito  nurnero  di  miglioni  di 
fciocchi , i voti  de’  quail  jono  fiimati  fe condo  il  nurnero 
e non  d pefo  ? 

Non  vcglio  piii  diffcndermi  nel  fuo  intereffe , perche 
gia  da  principio  mi  obbligai  fare  al  fuo  giudizio  e 
vclere.  Gli  altri  amici  di  Vofgnoria  Eccellentijjinia 
parlano  molto  diverfamcnte , anzi  uno  che  gia  era  de * 
fnoi  piii  cari,  mi  ha  protejlato  di  rinunziare  alia  mia 
amicizia , quando  io  aveffi  voluto  ccntinuare  in  quella 
di  Vcfigncria , la  quale  ficcomme  non  pub  ricuperare  il 
perduto , cji  mi  perfuado  che  faprd  confervare  V ac- 
quiftato ; ma  quell'  ejfere  in  luogo  dove  /’  autoritd  de 
gli  amici  del  Berlinzone  * come  fi  ragiona , val  mclto , 
molto  anccra  mi  travaglia , &c. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Giovan  Francefco  Sagredo , a 
Venetian  nobleman , to  Galileo  Galilei , dated  the  2 5 th 
of  May  1611,  tranfcribed  from  its  original  in  the 
library  of  Signor  Gio-Battifta  Nelli , a Florentine 
nobleman. 

Thank  God  I arrived  fafe  and  well  at  Marfeilles, 
from  whence  I came  home  by  land,  on  which  oc- 
cafion  I had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  a great  many 
cities,  and  here  I frill  have  the  fame  pleafure  as  a 
foreigner,  in  viewing  and  taking  notice  of  ail  the 
feveral  buildings  and  places,  and  fome  cuftoms 
and  ufages,  compared  with  thofe  of  other  cities. 

O x 

And  I really  efteem  it  as  a great  kindnefs  of 
God,  in  caufing  me  to  be  born  in  fo  charming  a 
place,  and  fo  different  from  ail  others,  that,  in  my 

* tpuejlo  era  an  Padre  Je/uita. 
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opinion,  aperfon,  after  travelling  all  over  the  world* 
may  on  coming  hither  be  fure  of  frill  feeing  many 
things  worth  his  curiofity,  and  the  like  to  which 
he  never  faw.  Another  admirable  circum fiance 
here,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  parralled  in  the 
univerfe,  is  the  freedom  and  manner  of  living 
among  the  ieveral  defies  of  people.  Yet  Sir, 
amidit  all  thefe  reflations,  my  mind,  alarmed 
at  your  having  left  this  place,  made  an  excurfion 
to  you ; and  believe  me,  all  my  fpeculations  on 
this  difagreeable  fubjecf,  are  entirely  founded  on 
both  your  intereft  and  my  own.  As  to  mine,  it 
is  beyond  any  adequate  remedy;  the  difference 
between  prefence  and  abfence  is  too  great  to  be 
compenfated  ; and  if  feme  pleafures  are,  by  means 
of  imagination  and  other  little  helps  of  one’s  oven, 
to  be  enjoyed  clearly  as  well  when  abfent  as  pre- 
sent, yet  is  it  impcfiible  to  have  the  true  relilh  of 
converfation  and  amufement,  with  other  incidents 
which  are  no  lefs  effential  than  that  conflimmatino- 
delight,  however  it  be  by  moft  accounted  the  ulti- 
mate end.  Vvr ell,  I may  eafily  fancy  myfelf  to  be 
with  my  clear  Galileo  : I may  recal  to  mind  many 
of  his  charming  converfations ; but  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  my  imagination  foail  reprefent  to  me, 
and  divine  the  many  new  ftrokes  of  wit  and  inge- 
nious pleafantries,  which  I ufed  to  hear  in  his 
entertaining  converfation,  and  the  more  charming, 
as  coming  from  his  own  mouth  ? Thefe  it  may 
be  faid,  but  very  wrongly  faid,  will  be  made  up, 
by  a letter  every  week,  which  to  be  fure  I fliall 
read  with  great  pleafure,  but  the  writing  of  which 
perhaps  put  you  to  very  great  inconveniency. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  ss  to  my  intereft,  your  departure  gives 
me  inexpreilihie  concern. 

N ovf  as  to  your  own  intereft,  I refer  myfelf  to 
your  judgment,  and  even  your  feafes  : here  you 
had  a falary,  which  in  my  opinion  was  by  no 
means  defpicable  : your  call  for  expellees,  I believe, 
was  very  imall,  and  no  want  of  pleafure  ; fo  that 
certainly  you  was  under.no  necefiity  of  feeking  a 
new  ftation,  which  may  not  anfwer  expectations. 
Where  is  a place  like  Venice  for  freedom,  and 
being  one’s  own  mafter,  especially  with  fuch  fup- 
ports  as  you  had,  and  which  every  day  of  your 
life  became  more  confiderahle  by  the  increafe  of 
the  power  of  your  friends  ? 

You  are  indeed  in  your  own  native  country,  but 
you  have  turned  your  back  on  that  city  where 
your  fubfiftence  was.  You,  at  prefent,  are  in  the 
ftrvice  of  your  natural  fovereign,  who  is  young, 
and  has  many  virtues  arid  great  endowments ; but 
here  you  had  the  rule  over  thofe  who  command 
and  govern  others,  and,  as  monarch  of  the  univerfe, 
had  none  but  yourfelf  to  ferve.  That  prince’s 
many  amiable  and  eminent  qualities,  give  me  great 
hopes  that  your  fervices  will  be  approved  of  and 
your  merit  rewarded  : but  who  in  the  tempeftuous 
fea  of  a court  can  promife  himfelf,  that  the  fqualls 
and  hurricanes  of  jealoufy  and  emulation,  fiall 
not  difturb  and  harrafs,  if  not  fink  him  to  the 
bottom  ? 

I do  not  mention  your  prince’s  age,  as  if  years 
might  give  a disfavourable  turn  to  his  temper,  in- 
clinations, and  pleafures  ; being  already  informed, 
that  his  virtue  fprings  from  fuch  good  roots,  that 
even  better  fruits  are  fall  to  be  expedited,  and  in 

greater 
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greater  abundance  : but  who  knows  what  may  be. 
brought  about  by  the  many  unaccountable  inci- 
dents and  fludbuations  of  the  world,  together  with 
the  machinations  of  wicked  and  defining  men, 
who  fowing  calumnies  in  the  prince’s  bread,  may 
abufe  his  juftice  to  ruin  a worthy  man  ? 

Princes  take  pleafure  in  fome  curiofities  for  a 
while,  but  are  often  diverted  from  them  by  greater 
concerns  intervening  : thus  I make  no  doubt  but 
the  grand  duke  may  be  highly  delighted  with 
viewing  his  city  of  Florence,  and  the  environs, 
through  one  of  your  glades  but  fome  important 
occurrence  may  make  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
look  out  after  what  is  doing  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Germany  and  the  Levant : 
then  he  lays  afide  your  glafs.  What  though  your 
ingenuity  could  make  him  an  indrument  for  this 
new  emergency,  where  is  the  man  who  can  invent 
a glafs  for  didinguilhing  wife  men  from  fools, 
good  counfels  from  bad,  and  the  intelligent  archi- 
tect from  the  ignorant  and  obdinate  pried  ? This 
every  one  knows  comes  under  the  cognifance  of  a 
multitude  of  ignoramus’s,  whofe  votes  go  by 
number  and  not  weight. 

I forbear  expatiating  any  farther  on  your  in- 
tered,  as  at  fird  I had  bound  myfelf  to  abide  by 
your  judgment  and  inclination.  But  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  your  other  friends  here  talk 
at  a very  different  rate ; and  one  who  lately  was 
among  the  foremod  of  them,  has  vowed  to  me, 
that  he  will  difclaim  all  friendfhip  with  me,  fmce 
I am  for  a correfpondence  with  you,  wrho,  as  you 
cannot  recover  what  is  lod,  I perfuade  myfelf 

will 
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will  preserve  what  you  have  gained  ; after  all, 
your  being  in  a place  where  Berlinzone’s  * friends 
are  faid  to  have  great  intereft,  ftill  gives  me  a 
vait  deal  of  uneafinefs,  &c. 

Copia  di  parte  di  Lettera  fcritta  da  D.  Benedetto 
Caftelli,  a Monfignore  D.  Ferdinando  Cefarini, 
fopra  la  cura  d’  un  ferito. 

In  quefto  mi  fovvene  d’  utf  efperienza  fattami  vedere 
gia  piii  di  trenta-cinque  anni  fono , dal  Signore  nofiro 
Galileo , la  quale  fu  che  prefa  una  caraffella  di  vetro , 
di  grandezza  d’  un  pic  col  novo  di  gallina , col  cello 
lungo  due  palmi  in  circa , e fottile  quanto  un  gambo  di 
pianta  di  gram,  e rifealdata  bene  colie  palrne  dells 
tnani  la  detta  caraffella , e poi  rivoltando  la  bocca  cT 
effa  in  vafo  fottopofto , nel  quale  era  un  poco  dd  acqua , 
lafciando  libera  dal  calor  dette  mani  la  caraffella , 
fubito  ! acqua  comincib  a falire  nel  collo  ; e formants 
fopra  il  livedo  dell  acqua  del  vafo  pin  d“  un  palmo  : 
del  quale  effetto  poi  il  medefimo  Signore  Galileo  ft  era 
fervito  per  fabbricare  uno  firumento  da  efaminare  i 
gradi  del  caldo , e del  freddo : intorno  al  quale  jlru- 
mento  far  ebbs  che  dire  ajfai. 

Copy  of  part  of  a letter  written  by  D.  Benedetto 
Caftelli , to  Monfignore  D.  Ferdinando  Cefarini , on 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  had  been  wounded. 

“ This  brings  to  my  remembrance  an  experiment 
which  our  valuable  countryman  Galileo  fnewed 
me  above  thirty-five  years  ago,  viz.  that  taking 
a glafs  phial  of  the  bignefs  of  a fmall  hen’s 
egg,  with  a neck  about  two  palms  long,  and  as 

* A Jefuit, 
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Bender  as  the  ftalk  of  an  ear  of  corn  ; and  after  well 
warming  this  phial  between  the  palms  of.  his 
hands,  lie  turned  the  mouth  of  it  downwards 
into  a vefiel  in  which  was  a little  water  y 
the  phial  being  left  without  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
the  water  began  to  afcend  in  the  neck,  and  rofe  a 
full  palm  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vef- 
fel.  Of  this  effebl  Galileo  afterwards  availed 
himfelf,  fo  far  as  to  make  an  inftrument  for  ex- 
amining the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  in- 
ftrument will  doubtiefs  be  much  talked  of.” 

Having  mentioned  the  ill  terms  which  the  im- 
mortal Galileq  fuffered,  from  thofe  who  hated  him 
for  his  fuperior  abilities,  the  following  will  fully 
manifeft  the  high  favour  in  which  he  flood  with 
the  firft  perfons  in  Venice. 

During  a vifitation  of  the  univerfity  of  Padua, 
by  the  three  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  who  con  ft i- 
tute  a tribunal  particularly  erefted,  per  la  Ri- 
forma  dello  Studio  di  Padoa , a collegue  of  Galileo’s, 
perhaps  father  Berlinzone  himfelf,  charged  him, 
in  his  prefence,  and  at  a full  meeting,  with  keep- 
ing a girl  at  Padua,  another  at  Gambarara,  where 
he  never  failed  going  on  vacation  days,  and  a third 
at  Venice,  whither  alfo  he  made  frequent  trips. 
Being  fummoned  by  the  magiftracy  to  anfwer  to 
this  charge,  all  he  faid  was,  that  he  had  wants, 
that  thofe  wants  were  common  to  him  with  his 
accufer,  and  that  he  had  never  minded  in  what 
way  his  accufer  fatisfied  fuch  wants.  On  this  con- 
feffion,  the  Rifcrmatori  having  taken  it  into  deli- 
beration, declared  that  the  defendant’s  falary  being 
inadequate  to  his  wants,  the  republic  doubled  it, 
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at  the  fame  time  exhorting  him  to  make  a good 
life  of  it. 

The  abbeFacciolati  has  comprehended,  in  an  oc- 
tavo of  two  hundred  arid  forty  pages,  all  the  moil 
interefting  particulars,  whether  for  importance  or 
Angularity,  which  the  hiftory  of  the  univerfity  of 
Padua  affords.  This  judicious  abridgment  merits 
a diftinguiflied  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  interfperfed  with, 
fbme  Angular  anecdotes,  one  of  which  I fhall  re- 
late in  the  author’s  own  words : 

Anno  1722,  cum  in  Romand  Curia  quareretur  de 
mrtutibus  Francifci-Sebaftiani  ab  Apparitio  ex  Mino- 
rit  is,  ccgnomcnto  Ryraufta , nt  in  c cell  turn  album  re- 
ferretur  •,  £s?  pro  negotii  gravitate  aliquid  incidijfet 
non  fatis  planum  atqne  explication , adhibit  a eft  in  Con- 
/ilium  prater  Sorbomcam  & Sahnaticenfem , Univerfi - 
fits  Patavina. 

Vixerat  Pyraufia  ufque  ad  annum  fexage/mum , 
fummd  vita  integritate  ataue  innocentid.  Id  atatis 
cum  ejfet , puellam  uxcrem ■ duxit ; fed  ita  tamen  ut 
fervato , ft  fieri  pojj'et,  virginalh  continent} a propofito, 
cuftos  potius  & pater , quant  martins , vita  focia.m 
clique  adjuiricem  haberet : edqtie  infra  annum  de- 
f undid,  alteram  ftatim  eddem  conditione  ftbi  adjunxit. 
Cum  utrcique  confinentijjime  egit  •,  & cum  fecundam 
quoque  cit'd  amifij/et,  religioni  fe  addixit , obiitaus 
fanclitatis  famd  if  miraeulis  clarns. 

In  dubium  vocabatur,  mm  duo  h<ec  corinubia  ex 
chriftian#  prudentia  legibus  ink  a did  pojfent  ad  virtu- 
tern  heroicam  exercendam  •,  £5?  cum  fententi a variajfent , 
alii  quoque  Fheologi  extra  urbem  confulti  ftunt.  Scrip- 
fire  ex  noftris  de  re  hdc,  jubente  Collegia,  Franc. 

Hiacyntus 
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Hiacyntns  Ssrri , Fheclcgus  ' Thcmifia , Fr.  Nicolaus 
Buico,  T'heologus  Scotifta , & Prefayter  Michael  Ver- 
rius,  Logic#  Profcfi'or.  Ac  ‘primus  quidem  nihil  in 
iis  matrimoniis  prudenter  adlum  cenfuit ; alter  virtu - 
tan  agnovit , non  tamen  heroiccm tertius  matrimo- 
ninm  utnmqiie  fummis  lanaibus  extulit , & Ecclefi# 
honoribus  dignim  affirmavit.  Collegii  Patres , fpe- 
dofa  Jecnti , fecundum  Verrium  pronuniiaverunt . 

From  this  hiftorian,  who,  in  an  advanced  age, 
befides  a vafl  erudition,  retains  a moft  agreeable 
chearfulnefs,  I heard  fome  other  anecdotes,  which 
I promife  myfelf  will  not  be  thought  unacceptable 
here. 

Garihaldo,  that  profeffor  of  law  of  whom  the 
above  quoted  hiftory  fays,  page  104,  that  turba 
Studsntium  confertiffima  hunc  ex  fede  fud  fublatum , in 
capaciorem  aliam , nbi  pcjj  'et  ilium  audire  commodius, , 
export  avit,  going  home  one  night  with  his  wife  after 
fupping  at  a friend’s,  fell  in  with  the  qui-va-li.  After 
a little  diverfion  with  them  he  named  himfelf,  con- 
cluding that  this  would  aiTuredly  check  their  petu- 
lance •,  but  the  doflor  was  miftaken  ; the  qui-va-li 
increafed,  and  preffed  on  him  more  and  more. 
On  this  he  to  his  name  added  his  titles  of 
DoElor  & Profejjbr  publkus.  Even  fuch  titles 
being  of  no  avail,  he  then  called  out  with  a ma- 
gisterial voice  Ego  film  Garibaldus  Magifter  vefier, 
DoF  or  publicus , cum  uxcre  publicd.  On  which 
thefe  licentious  youths  difperfed. 

Another  inftance  of  the  little  refpefl  thefe  nurfe- 
lings  of  the  mufes  pay  to  their  profeffors,  is,  that 
once  after  fpending  part  of  the  night  in  their  freaks 
of  qui-va-li,  they,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 

came 
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tumultuoufly  thundering  at  the  lodgings  of  an 
aged  profeffor  of  humanity,  earned  his  door  to  be 
opened,  and  lent  up  two  deputies  to  his  bed- fide, 
reprefenting  to  him  that  the  whole  univerfity  were 
at  daggers  drawing,  and  they  did  not  know  what 
the  confequence  might  be,  if  he  would  not  kind- 
ly condefcend  to  hear  the  two  parties  and  give 
his  judgment,  in  which  all  would  acquiefce,  on  ari 
important  queftion  that  had  thus  violently  divided 
them.  The  prof  ffor  rofe,  cloathed  himfelf,  put 
on  his  doftoral  gown,  and  took  his  feat  on  a {tone 
bench  by  the  fide  of  his  door  : there  the  orator  of 
each  party  made  a long-winded  fpeech,  all  of 
common  place,  on  the  advantages  and  felicity  of 
peace,  union,  and  harmony,  in  literary  focieties, 
and  on  the  mifehiefs  of  diflention  and  difeord  in 
any  fociety  whatever : they  prolixly  expatiated  on 
the  confidence  of  the  univerfity  in  the  knowledge 
and  zeal  of  a profeffor,  who  fo  affiduoufly  de- 
voted both  his  days  and  nights  to  its  improve- 
ment •,  and  after  having  heaped  the  moft  extrava- 
gant encomiums  on  the  doctor,  they  at  length 
came  to  the  important  queftion  ; which  was,  whe- 
ther one  of  the  lead;  decent  words  of  ail  the  Ita- 
lian tongue  fhould  be  written  with  one  Z or  two  ? 
ferivetelo  con  3000,  write  it  with  3000,  anfwered 
the  enraged  profeffor,  e che  il  cancaro  vi  culli , ca- 
naglia  maledetta , and  a pox  take  ye  for  a fet  of 
impudent  rafeals. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  has  a profefforfhip 
for  the  Thomiftic  divinity,  which,  for  a long 
time,  had  been  held  by  French  jacobins : the  ce- 
lebrated Father  Serri  filled  it  with  the  higheft 
luftre  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years.  On  his  de- 
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ceafe  the  jacobins  of  France  fent  in  his  roorxl  # 
fubjeCt,  who,  falling  under  the  law  fo  as  to  lofe 
his  head,  has  not  been  replaced.  After  a tedious, 
expectation  of  a fucceffor,  the  univerfity  has  ,dif- 
pofed  of  this  profefforfliip  in  favour  of  an  Italian 
dominican.  On  entering  the  houfe  of  thefe  fa- 
thers, one  fees  at  the  end  of  the  cloyfcer  on  the 
right-hand,  a large  epitaph  on  white  marble, 
which  is  that  of  the  above  P.  Serri5.  and  the 
following  is  an  exaCt  copy  of  it. 

D.  O.  M. 

Francifco-Jacobo-Hyacinto  Serri , 

‘Thelonierji , e gente  pervetufia 
et  nobili  oriundo , 
ex  ordine  Pradicatonm , 

Doblori  Sorbonico , 

per  annos  XL.  in  Patav.  GymnaJIo 
Fheologia  Profejfori. 

Pluribiis  fingular.  ingen.  atqiie  exqnifita 
Dobirina  operibus  claro. 

Divine  prafertim  gratia,  Romance  fedis 7 
Augufiiniana  ac  Tbomiftica  fchcla , 
Propugnatori  ac  vindici  acerrimo. 

Sinens.  rituum , quos  Clemens  XI.  Pont.  Max* 
apoftolico  pofiea  muerone  confixit , 

Ever  fori  ftrenuo  atque  inviblo. 

Viro  folida  ac  vera  pietatis  cultoru 

PLujus  Coenobii  P.  P.  ut  illius  imitatione 
Pofierorum  ingenia 

Ad  laudem  excitarentur  M.M.  P.P.  ^ 

Vixit  am.  LXXX.  Obut  Ann.  M.DCC.  XXXVIII. 

One  of  the  efcablilhments  of  the  moll  folid  be- 
nefit, now  exifting  in  Padua,  is  the  feminary , which 

was 
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Was  almoft  wholly  founded  towards  the  cldfe  of 
the  laft  century,  by  the  illuftrious  cardinal  Bar- 
barigo,  whofe  beatification  is  now . in  hand  at 
Rome,  and  the  epifcopal  virtues  of  whom  drew 
from  doftor  Burnet,  who  knew  this  prelate,  a 
very  extenfive  panegyric,  and  in  which  flattery 
could  have  no  part.  To  the  feminary’s  former 
flock  the  cardinal  added  a yearly  income  of  1 5000 
ducats,  which  has  enabled  it  to  provide  with 
lodging,  food,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  an 
hundred  young  ecclefiaftics,  who  there,  with  very 
fmall  expence,  and  with  exemption  to  the  poor, 
are  educated  in  the  fpirit  of  St.  Charles  and  the 
founder.  The  prefent  pope,  when  bifhop  of  Pa- 
dua, greatly  countenanced  this  foundation,  to 
which  is  annexed  a printing  houfe  very  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  oriental 
types  ; it  does  a great  deal  of  bufmefs,  and  the 
balance  of  the  profits  goes  to  the  houfe. 

Padua  has  another  confiderable  printing  houfe, 
that  of  Jofeph  Comino,  of  no  fmall  reputation, 
having  under  the  direction  of  meffieurs  Wolpi, 
profeffors  in  the  univerfity,  printed  a great  number 
of  editions,  not  lefs  valuable  for  correflnefs,  than  for 
the  types  and  paper  : three  articles  in  which  Italian 
publications  have  for  a long  time  been  very  defici- 
ent. Another  particular  I have  obferved  in  the  edi- 
tions of  ancient  authors  which  have  come  from  this 
prefs,  that  the  moil  licentious  of  them,  fuch  as 
Horace,  Catullus,  Martial,  though  ad  ufum 
ftudiojte  juventutis , are  without  the  ieaft  expundti- 
on,  alteration,  or  extenuation * thus  the  mind  of 
fhe  Italians  is  early  familiarifed  with  the  free- 
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doms  of  poetry,  as  are  their  eyes  with  thoTe  of 
painting:  which,  perhaps,  leffens  their  effect,  and 
produces  an  indifference  and  infenfihility  in  the 
mofc  referved  Italians  at  pieces  and  objects,  which 
our  northern  Catos  adjudge  to  the  flames  or  utter 
darknefs  and  oblivion  : they  are  like  the  favages, 
in  refpeft  of  their  nakednefs,  to  which  the  force 
of  cuftom,  as  it  were,  fhuts  their  eyes. 

Study  is  frill  not  without  ccnflderable  helps 
at  Padua,  particularly  two  numerous  libraries, 
one  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  to 
the  city,  both  with  many  curious  and  fcarce 
pieces,  and  open  to  public  ufe. 

Befldes  thefe,  Padua  has,  for  thefe  two  cen- 
turies paft,  been  famous  for  a phyfic  garden, 
keut  with  a care  and  elegance  fuitable  to  the  va- 

x 

lue  and  beauty  of  its  contents.  The  chief  object, 
of  our  admiration  was  fome  Indian  willows,  very 
lofty  and  luxuriant,  and  the  branches  bending 
under  tufts  of  flight  twigs  and  leaves,  ail  inter- 
laced and  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  like  fo 
many  full  bottom  perriwigs.  Of  the  fame  date 
is  likewife  its  mufsrum  of  Natural  Hiftory,  the 
Rudy  of  which,  at  prefent  fo  much  in  vogue  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  the  objects  appertain- 
ing to  it,  have  long  flnce  been  inveftigated, 
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known,  nn cl  even  common  in  Italy ; fo  that  with 
regard  to  thefe  objects,  and  indeed  to  many  others, 
the  Italians,  if  they  are  not  our  mailers,  are  our 
feniors  (a). 

Fac- 

(a)  Amciig  the  Paduan  literati  is  Benedetto  B'u'rdono, 
who  died  in  1530,  and  one  of  the  firfc  to  whom  geography 
and  coimography  owe  any  improvements  worth  mentioning,. 

He 
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Facciolati,  the  hiftorian  of  Padua’s  university, 
whom  I have  fpoken  of  above,  favoured  me  with 
a fio-ht  of  his  collection,  which,  though  in  ano- 
ther  kind,  is  not  lets  remarkable  1 It  is  a ferie's 
of  paintings  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  that  art 
fmce  its  revival  in  Europe  : it  opens  with  Greek 
paintings,  the  imitation  of  which  made  the  f rit 
painters  in  Italy : thefe  are  Madonna’s  fervilely 
taken  off  without  any  tafte  in  the  defign,  and  the 
execution  fo  dry' and  fpiritlefs,  that  they  are  fcarce 
above  the  Madonnas  with  which  our  peafants  de- 

x 

. corate  their  cottages.  The  art  gradually  displays 
itfelf  in  the  following  mailers : Giotto,  Mantegna, 
the  Bellinis,  lead  to  Raphael  and  Titian ; and 
to  thefe,  through  a fucceffion  of  painters,  who, 
according  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  attempts,  have 
if  not  enriched,  at  leaft  preferved  the  arc, 
fucceed  the  Carrachi.  In  a word,  this  collection 
reminds  the  fpectator  of  the  gradations  obferved 
by  Cicero  in  the  monuments  of  Grecian  fculp- 
ture  % : Quis  non  intelligit  Canachi  figna  rigidiora  ejfe, 
quam  ut  imitentur  veritatem  ? Calamidis  dura  ilia 
qutdem,  fed  mclliora  quam  Canachi.  Nondum  Myro- 

He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Julius  C as  far  Scaliger, 
who  ailiimed  this  name  in  preference  to  that  of  his  fa- 
mily, chilling  rather  to  be  defcended  from  the  princes  of 
Verona,  than  from  a plain  honefi  geographer.  His  fen 
fupported  the  fame  chimera  with  a haughtinefs  which  only 
drew  more  ridicule  on  .his  iham  nobility.  He  even  pub- 
lifhed  a manifefto  a gain  It  the  oppugners  of  his  genealogy ; 
it  is  printed  with  his  letters  under  the  title  of  Corf  ut  alio. 
Babul#  Bur  donum.  In  this  prefumption  Julius  Ciefar  made 
good  the  Italian  faying  ; Out  of  his  own  country  emery  man , 
Jbrfootby  is  a gentleman . 

. * Cicero  in  Bruto,  Edit,  Robert.  Stepli.  tom,  i,  p.  227. 
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nis  fatis  ad  veritatem  addtiSa,  fed  tamen  qua  non 
dubites  pulchra  dicere.  Pulcriora  etiam  Policleti  & 
jam  pcene  perfedla , at  mihi  quidem  videri  foisnt.  On- 
ly change  the  names  and  you  have  before  you 
Mr.  Facciolati’s  cabinet ; which,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  and  is  be- 
held with  more  futisfadtion,  than  the  many  fplen- 
did  and  coftly  colledlions  in  Italy*  in  which,  com- 
pared to  this,  one  only  finds,  as  it  were,  disjedla 
membra  pidlura. 

It  is  not  however  abfolutely  decided  that  paint- 
ing, after  its  expulfion  from  Italy,  owes  its  re- 
vival there  intirely  to  models  brought  from  Greece. 
Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  23d  chapter  of  the  4th 
book  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Lombards  tells  11s,  that 
in  the  6th  century,  queen  Teudelinda,  fpoufe  to 
Autharis  and  afterwards  to  Agilulf,  had  the  at- 
chievements  of  the  firft  Lombard  kings  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Bafiiic,  which  that  princefs 
erefted , at  Monza,  in  honour  of  St.  John.  This 
fine  art  therefore  continued  in  Italy  till  the  6th 
century,  and  even  fo  as  to  handle  fublime  fub- 
jeeis ; the  manner  may  indeed  prove  the  imperfect 
ftate  of  the  art  in  thofe  times,  but  it  afcertains 
its  existence. 

The  perpetuity  of  it  down  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury, is  exprefsly  demonftrated  by  a paffage  of 
Raterius  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife  de  Con- 
temptu  Canonum . This  German  monk,  whom  cun- 
ning and  intrigue  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Verona, 
from  whence  he  had  been  expelled  three  times, 
and  who,  at  laft  died  in  his  monaftery  of  Lobes 
in  Flanders,  was  not  behind  hand  with  the  Ita- 
lians, for  the  hatred  they  bore  him.  In  the  trea- 
tife 
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fife  juft  now  mentioned,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a dialogue,  he  is  afked,  why,  of  all  chriftian  na- 
tions, the  Italians  are  they  who  exprefs  the  great- 
eft  contempt  for  the  canons  and  the  clergy  ? He 
makes  anfwer  : Quoniam  quidem  libidinofiores  eos  & 
pigmentorum  Venerem  nulrientium  frequentior  ufus , S? 
vini  continua  potatio  £7  negligentior  difciplina  facit, 
and  to  thefe  imputations  he  limits  the  caufes  of 
the  contempt  complained  of ; fo  that,  here  again, 
in  the  10th  century,  we  find  Italy  with  paintings ; 
and  fuch  effect  on  the  mdrals  fhews  that  as 
to  (kill  they  were  not  without  merit.  The  Italian 
tafte  for  that  kind  of  painting,  muft  naturally 
have  formed  artifts,  and  perpetuated  the  art : 
the  frequentior  ufus  in  the  paffage  'above  quoted, 
farther  fhews  fuch  a tafte  to  have  been  very  ge- 
neral and  prevailing. 

In  proceeding  from  the  age  in  which  Raterius 
wrote,  to  that  in  which  the  firft  painting  fchobls  in 
Italy  were  formed,  we  meet  with  times  much  more 
favourable  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  art,  than  the 
barbarifm  of  preceding  ages.  Italy,  by  the  reco- 
very of  its  freedom  in  parties,  was  drawing  near  to 
that  brilliant  prosperity,  which  it  attained  by 
means  of  the  confederacy  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, focieta  de' 'Lombardi,  about  the  clofe  of  12th 
century.  The  opulence  which  induftry  fpread 
among  thefe  tribes,  whom  their  union  had  rendered 
refpedtable,  at  the  fame  time  fpread  among  them 
a fondnefs  for  the  arts,  efpecially  -thole,  which, 
like  painting,  had  ever  been  their  delight. 

We  faw  at  Padua  Several  of  the  firft  effays  of 

J , 

this  fine  art ; in  a chapel  near  that  which  con- 
tains St.  Anthony’s  tomb,  are  feveral  of  Giotto’s 
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pieces.  In  a chapel  of  the  Augudines  church,' 
Mantegna,  one  of  the  firft  mailers  of  the  Vene- 
tian fchool,  has  painted  St.  Chridophers  life  in 
figures  of  natural  fize  in  a convent  of  nuns.  The 
lady  veftry-keeper  was  very  eager  to  fhew  us  a 
lai-ge  fervice  book,  where  all  the  capital  letters 
are  embellifhed  with  miniatures  of  that  mailer. 

Padua,  after  a long  profperity  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  reduced  and  destroyed  by  Atti- 
la.  On  this,  according  to  the  rnoft  received  opi- 
nion, the  Paduans,  leaving  their  city  in  its  ruins, 
withdrew  among  the  Lagunas,  where  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city  and  republic  of  Venice. 
A hundred  years  after,  this  city,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  of  wood,  was  delivered  up  to  the  flames 
by  Agiiulf,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Narfes 
having-  rebuilt  it  in  r.co,  it  increafed  both  in  larger 
nefs  and  power  under  the  protection  of  Charle- 
main  and  his  lineage,  who  ufed  to  appoint  parti- 
cular governors  for  it.  Under  the  Othos,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  it  declared  for 
liberty ; but  in  1237  its  importance  drew  on  it  the 
forces  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who  fet  over 
it  the. famous  Ezzelin  di  Romano,  whom  the  Ve- 
netian hiftorians  make  one  of  the  mod  inhuman 
tyrants  that  ever  was  entruded  with  power.  Some 
of  the  contemporary  pens,  who  have  thus  blacken- 
ed Ezzelin,  were  unquestionably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  party-fpirit,  by  which  thofe  unhappy 
cities  were  at  times  diftraCted.  It  is  certain,  at 
lead,  that  this  prince,  or  this  tyrant,  if  it  mud 
be  fo,  enlarged  Padua  by  above  one  half,  as  at 
this  day  may  be  demondrated  by  the  antient  cir- 
cuit of  this  city  dill  fubfiding.  He  diftributed 

into 
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into  it  the  waters  of  the  Brenta  and  Baciglione  for 
the  fervice  of  manufactures,  which  he  eftabiifhed 
and  which  ft  ourifhed  under  his  protection.  He  built 
a large  palace,  and  part  of  it  is  ftill  in  being.  Far- 
ther monuments  of  his  reign  are  the  bridge  join- 
ing to  the  palace,  and  a mill  of  thirty  or  forty 
wheels,  not  unlike  the  famous  Bazade  at  Tou- 
loufe.  His  neighbours  ftood  in  awe  of  him,  the 
Guelfs  dreaded  him,  and  to  him  Padua  owed  the 
enlargement  of  its  territory  by  feveral  important 
conquefts.  In  fhort  we  have,  in  our  difcuffion  on 
the  ancient  date  of  Romagna,  quoted  feveral 
paffages  of  contemporary  authors,  which  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  tafte,  the  magnificence,  the  luxury 
and  pleafures^that  prevailed  at  Padua  under  this 
fo  execrated  prince.  A croifade,  by  which  part 
of  Romagna  was  drawn  under  the  pope’s  co- 
lours, deprived  Ezzelin  of  Padua,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  Cararas,  whofe  government  was  no  lefs 
turbulent  abroad  than  at  home,  being  continual- 
ly at  war  with  the  lords  of  Verona,  the  dukes  of 
Milan  and  the  Venetians.  At  length  they  in 
1403  fell  under  the  lalt,  by  whofe  order,  Francis 
II.  who  having  been  befieged  in  the  citadel  of 
Padua,  furrendered  at  difcretion  to  the  Venetian 
general,  and  repaired  to  Venice  to  implore  the 
lenate’s  mercy,  was  drangled  in  prifon.  Three 
of  thefe  princes  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their 
jieareft  relations  and  their  own  children. 

All  now  remaining  to  Padua  of  its  former 
trade  and  manufactories  is  only  one  houfe  of 
foreign  traffic,  and  one  cloth  manufactory,  wffiich 
Venice  dill  allows  for  home  confurnption. 

M O N- 
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MONTSELIGE. 

This  town,  which  Leandro  Alberti  conceives  to 
be  the  Acelum  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy’s  Acednm * 
fharecl  in  all  the  viciffitudes  of  Padua,  to  the  do- 
main of  which  it  had  been  joined  by  Ezzelin.  It 
was  then  defended  by  a citadel  of  which  the  fite 
only  is  now  diftinguifhable.  In  the  yard  of  the 
inn  we  dined  at  was  a bathing  vafe  dug  up 
within  thefe  two  years,  and  ufed  as  a water 
trough  for  horfes.  Befides  being  the  firft  antique 
of  that  kind  which  we  had  feen  in  Italy,  it  was  of 
the  fined;  Grecian  marble,  its  form  extremely  ele- 
-gant,  the  workmanfhip  fu'itably  exquifite,  and 
finely  preferred,  except  a bit  of  the  edge  which 
a horfe,  a few  days  before,  had  broke  off  with, 
his  teeth.  I a iked  the  landlord  whether  he  had 
any  patron  at  Venice,  advifing  him  to  fend  him 
this  watering  trough,  as  nothing  would  be  more 
acceptable  at  Venice,  where  they  never  faw  any 
fuch  thing  : we  have  fince,  at  Rome  and  elfe where, 
feen  the  like  bathing  vafes,  which,  efpeciaily  at 
Rome,  are  converted  to  bafons  for  the  public 
fountains,  but  not  one  equal  to  this  for  exqui- 
fitenefs  and  fimplicity. 

' Weft  of  Montfelice,  are  Efle  and  Arqua , or  Ar- 
quato ; one  famous  for  the  origin  of  the  houfe  of 
Efte,  which  took  its  name  frqm  it,  and  the  other 
as  the  burial  place  of  Petrarch  (a),  who  had  fpent 

* the 

(a)  Concerning  Petrarch’s  fepulchre,  Aretino  has  pre- 
ferved  a remarkable  anecdote  of  a peafant  of  Arquato,  who 
feeins  to  have  been  very  defirous  of  coming  in  for  a part  of 
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the  daft  years  of  his  life  there.  Farther,  and  in 
the  fame  bearing,  with  regard  to  Ferrara,  is  la 
Stellate, , where  was  born  Angelo  Manzolli,  more 
known  by  the  name  of  Falingenius,  under  which 
he  compofed  the  Latin  poem  called  Zodiacus  Vitay 
allufively  to  the  name  of  his  native  place.  This 
puerile  allufion  little  fuits  fuch  a poem,  perhaps 
one  of  the  moil  folid  and  belt  Latin  performan- 
ces, which  have  appeared  fince  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature. The  author  was  phyfician  to  Hercules 
duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  work : 
the  freedom  with  which  the  popes,  the  clergy, 
and  fome  religious  obfervances  are  treated,  was 
unqueftionably  a confequence  of  the  author’s  ac- 
quaintance with  protefcants,  to  whom  the  dutchefs 
of  Ferrara,  daughter  to  the  good  king  Lewis  XII. 
gracioufly  ah’orded  a comfortable  fhelter,  againft 
the  feverity  of  Francis  I.  This  prineefs’s  pro- 
tection, however,  could  not  fecure  the  Zodia- 
cus Vita  from  the  revenge  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  being  fet  down  in  the  firft  clafs  of  pro- 
hibited books;  nor  the  author  from  the  rage  of 
the  inquifition,  for  after  his  death,  his  corpfe,  as 
I was  informed  at  Ferrara,  had  been  dug  up 
by  their  order. 

that  poets  immortality.  I fhall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 
Jjn  Contadino  di  Arquato , il  quale  non  fapea  cio  che  fojje  me- 
morial njolfe  lafeiar  cento  ducati  al  Piovano  della  chief  a > per  che 
il  cor  pc  fuo  fi  metteffe  nella  fepoltura  del  Petr  area  : a onta  tua9 
6 gen  er  oft  a!  a la  tua  barba , 6 gloria!  Lib.  II.  Ep.  al  Car.  C* 
del  i o April.  1538.  A peafant  at  Arquato,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  memory,  took  it  into  his  head  to  leave  a hundred 
ducats  to  the  pariih  prieft,  that  his  corpfe,  forfooth,  might 
be  laid  in  Petrarch’s  fepulchre.  What  a fcandal  to  genera- 
lity ! what  an  infult  to  glory  S 
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To  this  laft  city  we  returned  through  lit 
country  continually  interfered  by  rivers  and 
canals,  which  are  either  forded  or  eroded  over 
bridges,  or  in  ferry  boats.  At  all  thefe  paffes  a 
toll  is  to  be  paid,  which  travellers  muft  fee  to 
charge  to  the  V etturini,  or  m afters  of  the  carriages, 
in  bargaining  with  them : otherwife  there  is  no 
end  of  anfwering  their  demands,  and  they  fliare 
with  the  toll  gatherers. 

After  the  extortion  at  Ferrara,  which  I have  re- 
lated in  the  article  of  that  city,  we  thought  we 
could  not  do  better  than  give  ourfelves  up  to  our 
Procaccio  whereas  we  could  not  have  fallen  into 
worfe  hands.  This  man  had  under  him  four  Or 
live  carriages,  which  had  brought  the  legate’s  re- 
tinue ; every  day’s  journey  he  divided  between 
faying  rofaries  with  a ftentorian  voice,  and 
making  his  pafiengers  do  the  like,  and  fwearing 
and  curbing  at  his  poftillions,  whofe  nakednefs  and 
emaciated  look  befpoke  their  mafter’s  temper, 
and  the  mifery  of  a country,  where  people  are  un- 
der a neceffity  of  engaging  with  fuch  mailers. 
This  wretch  was  fo  implacable  with  regard  to  ro- 
faries, that  a jefuit,  whom  he  took  up  by  the  way, 
having  refufed  to  join  with  him,  laying,  that  to 
pray  with  fuch  a hardened  blafphemer  would  be 
offending  God,  the  devout  Procaccio  went  to  the 
inquifition,  at  the  town  where  he  fat  him  down, 
and  informed  againft  him,  though  the  father’s 
breaft,  ftomach,  and  a great  part  of  his  belly 
were  fenced  by  a large  crucifix  hanging  from  his 
neck. 

As  to  ourfelves,  his  religious  indignation  went 
BO  farther,  than  frequently  muttering  the  com- 
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mor\  faying  among  the  Italian  mobility  concerning 
the  French  : Quefla  gente  non  erode  in  Dio,  thole 
people  do  not  believe  in  God.  Befides,  feeing  us 
pretty  often  reading,  and  not  knowing  what  our 
books  turned  on,  he  was  afraid  of  treating  us  with, 
the  fame  abruptnefs,  as  he  very  infolently  did  thofe 
who  were  unemployed. 

Thefe  rofaries  put  me  in  mind  of  the  troops  of 
pilgrims  returning  from  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and 
who,  fome  on  foot,  others  in  chaifes  or  carts, 
crowded  the  roads.  At  our  departure  from  Bo- 
logna we  had  met  multitudes  of  others  going  to 
Loretto,  fo  that  every  night  all  the  towns  in  Ro- 
magna, inns,  fquares  and  ilreets  fwarmed  with  them. 
Thefe  troops  confift  of  whole  villages,  and  often 
with  the  prieft  and  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor 
at  their  head ; their  finging,  laughing,  and  bawl- 
ing, the  common  prafiice  of  fuch  confufed  crowds, 
proclaim  their  approach  from  afar.  On  their 
coming  up  to  us,  every  one,  for  the  public  edifi- 
cation, fell  to  work  with  his  rofary,  finging,  or 
rather  howling  out  the  virgin’s  litanies,  and  call- 
ing a look  of  pity  on  us,  as  milcreants  whom 
God  had  utterly  rejected.  Other  groupes  attacked 
us  from  their  carts,  with  the  language  which  paffes 
between  land  or  water  carriages  at  meeting ; and 
this  ribaldry  pleafed  us  the  better,  as  teaching  us 
fome  Italian  words,  which  we  fhould  not  have  met 
with  in  books,  nor  our  ufual  converfation.  The 
freedom  and  coarfe  merriment,  which  are  the  very 
loul  of  thefe  parties,  open  conveniencies  for  tem- 
porary intrigues,  which  the  pilgrims,  of  both  fexes, 
are  well  verfed  in  improving : all  this  they  recon- 
cile 
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cile,  as  our  Procaccio  mingled  rofaries  with  hi$ 
oaths  and  biafphemies. 

We  had  made  a written  agreement  with  him 
that  he  was  to  flop  in  what  cities  we  fhould  meet 
with  on  the  road.  Ancona  was  the  firft  ftage,  and 
he  put  up  at  a paltry  inn  half  a league  off’.  We, 
according  to  the  contract,  required  that  he  fhould 
carry  us  thither ; but  having  no  magiftrate  at  hand, 
nor  any  horfes  but  his,  and  farther  perceiving  that 
his  drift,  in  this  contrivance,  was  to  put  us  un- 
der a neceffity  of  hiring  horfes  and  pcffilions 
to  carry  us  to  Ancona ; in  order  to  defeat  his 
reckoning,  we  left  a fervant  with  the  carriage 
and  footed  it  forward  to  Ancona,  where  we 
arrived  that  evening.  This,  by  the  way,  for  the 
initruftion  of  travellers,  who  cannot  be  too  much 
upon  their  guard,  with  thefe  upright  gentry.  No 
precaution  did  I neglect:  after  a little  experience,  I 
ufed  to  mark  down  any  point  wherein  I had  failed  ; 
and  by  additional  articles,  made  in  fubfequent  ne- 
gociations,  thefe  treaties  were  fwelled  to  the  length 
of  no  fmall  contrasts.  At  firft  the  fellows  ieemed 
fcunned  at  this,  and  came  into  every  thing ; but 
their  looks  plainly  told  me,  that  they  had  in 
their  heads  feme  trick  which  efcaped  my  forefight; 
and,  in  reality,  they  proved,  by  feme  new  arti- 
fice, fuch  as  I have  juft  now  related,  that  one 
never  thinks  of  every  thing.  Lucre  is  a great 
point  in  all  their  fpeculations;  but  they  are  fo 
fond  of  plaguing  and  haraffing  foreigners,  that 
they  never  forbear,  even  when  nothing  is  to  be 
got  by  it  j and  on  any  fuch  opportunity,  they  fay 
among  one  another  with  a kind  of  extacy : h& 

cogl . , . quejio  forejiiere,  I have  b that  out-land- 
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iiliman.  In  fhort,  to  deal  with  them  is  to  lay  a 
wager  that  they  do  not  bite  you,  and  they  always 

win. 

ANCON  A. 

The  great  difference  of  this  city,  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  MiiTon  and  other  travellers* 
amazed  us  : “ It  is  furprifing,  fays  Miffon,  how 
“ trade  is  come  to  nothing  in  a place  which  it 
“ once  made  fo  famous.  Indeed,  adds  he,  no- 

thing  of  this  kind  fiiould  amaze  us  after  fuch  an 
“ inftance  as  Antwerp.3’  Ancona  makes  the  very 
fame  appearance  as  Marfeilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Naples,  and  every  other  city  of  a large  maritime 
commerce.  On  our  taking  a particular  view  of 
this  city,  our  amazement  encreafed ; here  are  a 
great  number  of  rich  magazines ; commercial 
houfes,  in  connexion  both  with  the  principal  places 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant  •,  manufactures  moil  of 
a recent  date,  but  which  time  will  increafe  and 
multiply ; very  rich  Jews,  living  in  handfome 
houfes ; laftly  counts  and  marquifes,  who  having 
fhaken  off  former  prejudices,  carry  on  trade  and 
are  taken  up  with  invoices  and  bills.  The  like 
induftry  and  activity  is  feen  in  the  commonalty : 
The  men  bringing  goods  from  the  harbour  into 
the  city,  out  of  the  city  to  the  harbour,  or  from 
warehoufe  to  warehoufe,  whilft  the  women  keep 
at  home,  that  is,  in  very  fmall  chambers,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  whole  family,  making  fail- 
cloth  ; and  about  the  harbour  children  between 
feven  and  eight  earn  their  livelihood  in  carrying 

rubbifh. 
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rubbifh,  puzzolafia  and  mortar  in  hand  barrows'*' 
Another  fore  fign  of  the  rifing  prosperity  of 
Ancona,  are  the  workfhops  one  every  where  meets 
with,  either  for  building  new  houfes,  or  iniarging, 
and  embellifliing  the  former.  Arnidft  this  general 
buftle  the  monks  do  not  lye  dormant  : in  the 
article  of  Ravenna*  I have  mentioned  a fine  large 
church,  which  the  Dominicans  of  Ancona  were 
building  new  from  the  ground. 

Such  a happy  revolution  in  the  condition  of  this 
city  is  a living  proof  how  any  fovereign,  even  a 
pope,  may  promote  the  fplendor  of  his  domini- 
ons. The  whole  depends  on  opening  a field  for  in- 
duftry.  This  revolution  Clement  XII.  effectuated 
by  declaring  Ancona  a free  port,  by  building  a 
Lazaretto,  which  was  done  under  the  infpection  of 
his  architect  Vitelli*  and  as  the  pontiff  fpared  no 
cofi  for  fo  worthy  a defign,  fo  is  it  a mailer-piece  in 
its  kind  ; laftly,  by  granting  a toleration  for  thofe 
religions,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  thought 
fit  to  cut  off  from  its  communion. 

The  rupture  between  Benedict  XII.  and  Venice 
completed  what  Clement  XII.  had  begun.  An- 
cona, even  in  its  declenfion,  was  looked  on  by 
the  Venetians  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy.  The  rup- 
ture made  Benedict  XIV.  ftill  more  intent  on  re- 
ftoring  the  commerce  of  this  city,  and  he  fettled 
particular  funds  both  for  rebuiling  the  weak  parts 
of  the  former  mole,  and  for  lengthening  it  fo  as 
to  form  a fare  fence  againft  the  northerly  winds, 
to  which  the  harbour  lies  open. 

The  deceafe  of  that  pontiff  had  not  yet  caufed 
any  interruption  of  thofe  works,  which  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  aftive  Tyrians  at  Carthage.  Inftant 
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nrdentes  Tyfii,  &C.  But  I am  apt  to  doubt  whe- 
ther, now  that  the  Holy  See  and  Venice  have 
made  up  matters,  thefe  noble  views  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a Venetian  pope,  who,  befides,  may 
think  the  church  revenues  more  fuitably  employed 
on  the  continual  wants  of  a city,  part  of  whofe 
inhabitants  fubfift  only  from  alms-giving. 

The  old  marble  mole  which  was  built  by 
Trajan,  is  divided  in  its  centre  by  that  triumphal 
arch,  which  all  accounts  are  full  of,  and  which, 
with  Rimini  bridge  and  the  fquare  houfe  at  Ni- 
mes,  is  one  of  the  tnoft  intire  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur  that  I have  ever  feen.  It  is  {till,  as  I 
may  fay,  frelh  from  the  mint,  as  if  time  and  the 
elements  had,  in  this  monument,  refpedled  the 
memory  of  a prince,  who  placed  his  chief  delight 
in  making  mankind  happy.  On  it  is  this  infcrip- 
tion  : 

Imp.  C^esari  Divi  Nerv/e  F. 

Nerwe  Trajano 

Optumo,  Aug.  Germanico,  Dacico, 

Pont.  Max. 

Trie.  Pot.  XIX.  Imp.  IX.  Cos.  V.  P.  P. 

Providentissimo  Principi, 

S.  P.Q.R.  QUOD  ADCESSUM  ITALIC, 

HOC  etiam  addito  ex  pecunia  sua  portu, 
TUTIOREM  NAVIGANTIBUS  P-EDDIDERIT. 

On  the  right-hand  under  this  infcription  : 

Plotin^e  Aug. 

Conjugi  Aug. 

And  on  the  left : 

Divjz  Marciano®. 

Sorori  Aug. 
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The  opening  or  bay,  formed  by  this  arch, 
feems  to  the  eye  of  a heighth  more  than  double 
its  breadth  ; a proportion  which  caufes  it  to  ap- 
pear too  fcanty,  but  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs 
of  the  ground.  Indeed  if  on  this  narrow  fpace, 
the  bay  had  been  confined  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
portions, and  the  arch  allowed  its  prefent  height, 
the  bay  would  have  been  a kind  of  wicket  in  a 
mafs  which  would  have  c ruined  it ; or,  had  the 
ftrudture  been  proportionably  contracted,  this  mo- 
nument, which  was  to  be  a diftant  land-mark  to 
mariners,  would  have  been  a mere  bauble,  not 
perceived  till  one  was  juft  on  it.  In  ftiort,  the 
lea  being  its  true  point  of  view,  the  contradted- 
nefs  of  the  bay  muft  fcarce  be  perceivable  by 
mariners,  whofe  courfe  is  never  or  very  rarely 
diredt  to  this  bay. 

The  cathedral  of  Ancona  Hands  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a promontory,  by  the  ancients  called  Cu- 
merum , and  the  firft  fite  of  Ancona.  This  pro- 
montory forms  the  point  of  that  angle  which  the 
Ampenine  defcribes,  turning  there  from  north 
fouthward,  after  having  run  eaftward  from  Genoa. 
To  this  angle  Ancona  may  be  concluded  to  owe 
its  name,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks, 
by  whom  it  was  given,  fignifies  elbow  or  flexure , 
and  not  to  the  curvature  made  by  its  harbour, 
which,  in  this  refpect,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it 
from  all  the  harbours  in  the  univerfe. 

The  fummit  of  this  promontory,  which  to 
this  day  is  inhabited,  we  reached  with  no  final! 
difficulty,  againft  a very  ftrong  wind  in  our  faces, 
though  the  iky  was  quite  ferene.  The  fatigue, 
indeed,  was  fuch  as  to  make  a glafs  of  the  cathe- 
dral 
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dfai  wine  very  acceptable  to  me,  and  I found  it 
anfwerable  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  An- 
cona wines.  It  is  now  called  Sirolo  wine,  and  is 
the  produce  of  the  fouth  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  fummit  of  which  {lands  the  citadel. 

The  cathedrald  edicated  to  St.  Quiriacus  has  re- 
placed a temple  formerly  confecrated  to  Venus, 
and  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (a)  : all  worth  notice 
in  it  is  fome  good  paintings  and  its  marble  por- 
tal, which  undoubtedly  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  old  mole ; but  utterly  void  of  tafte 
or  defign.  From  the  lobby  of  this  church  one 
fees  at  a frnali  diftance  the  fea,  the  harbour,  the 
city,  its  works  and  environs,  a moft  delightful 
profpeft ; but  the  wind  fcarce  allowed  us  a Heady 
enjoyment  of  it.  The  fituation  of  Ancona  feem- 
ed  to  me  fomething  like  that  of  Marfeilles,  but 
much  more  mu  ft  it  have  been  fo,  before  the 
people  of  Ancona  had  quitted  the  mountain  and 
fettled  in  the  level  of  the  fhore ; now  the  only 
part  of  it  inhabited  is . the  declivity  neareft  the 
harbour : its  houfes,  which  are  cannon  proof, 

communicate  with  the  city  and  with  one  another, 
by  ftreets  like  fteep  flairs  of  a hundred,  or  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  Heps,  kept  in  very  indifferent  re- 
pair, but  with  landing  places,  as  I may  call  them, 
for  the  crofs  ftreets.  Such  a place  as  Ancona,  be- 
fore its  leaving  the  mountain,  had  no  need  of 
fortifications  to  make  it  impregnable. 

Its  natural  advantages  feconded  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  long  fiege,  which 

(a)  Sat.  IV.  he  fpeaks  of  a monftrous  hfh  Stranded  in 
the  harbour : 

Ante  dotniim  Veneris  nv.ani  Dorica  fujlinet  Ancon , 
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it  fuftained  with  fuccefs  againft  all  the  forces 
the  Goths,  though  vigorously  attacking  it  both  by 
land  and  tea : a refiftance  the  more  memorable, 
it'  being  then  the  only  place  in  Italy  remaining  to 
the  Romans.  It  was  thefe  advantages  and  the 
unanimity  of  its  citizens  which  likewife  preferved 
it  independent,  amidft  the  difturbances  of  Italy, 
its  reiliefs  neighbours,  the  jealoufy  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  continual  vexations  from  the  popes, 
whom  it  acknowledged  as  protestors,  but  wouid 
never  allowto  be  its  mailers : with  poweror  courage 
to  Hand  the  threatnings  of  the  Turks,  and  op- 
pofe  their  frequent  defcents  on  its  coaft,  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  remained  independent  to  this  very 
day.  But  in  1537,  Clement  VII.  under  pre- 
tence cf  its  fecurity,  built  a citadel  on  the  hill 
parallel  to  the  promontory  on  which  Hood- the  ori- 
ginal Ancona,  and  which  confequently  commands 
modern  : the  upihot  was  that  the  artillery  and 
garrifcn,  which  he  expeditioufly  poured  into 
the  citadel,  feme  Italian  praftices  co-operating, 
obliged  Ancona  to  acknowledge  a mailer : fen/it 
Dominant , frxnumque  rccepit. 

Leandro  Alberti  highly  praifes  a citizen  of  An- 
cona named  Ciriaco,  as  one  of  the  fifil  moderns  who 
made  the  iludy  of  antique  monuments  his  bufinefs. 
Prompted  by  this  curiolity,  he  travelled  over  al- 
moft  all  Europe  and  a great  part  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
copying  and  drawing  with  his  own  hand,  theatres, 
circufes,  temples,  Hatties,  tombs,  obelilks,  py- 
ramids, triumphal  arches,  infcriptions,  cdV,  the 
whole  made  feveral  lame  volumes,  and  the  more 
valuable,  as,  iince  the  15th  century  when  he 
lived,  great  numbers  of  thefe  monuments  are 
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come  to  nothing.  This  perhaps  is  what  led  An- 
ton us  Auguftinus  to  reproach  him  with  having 
drawn  many  of  thofe  monuments  merely  from  his 
imagination.  But  whether  thefe  colledtions  are 
Hill  in  being,  or  where  they  are,  I know  not.  Al- 
berti tells  us,  that  in  1534,  Peter  Apintio  and 
Bartholomew  Amantio  printed  part  of  them 
in  Germany.  When  the  people  with  whom  Cy- 
riaco  lived,  or  with  whom  he  travelled,  mind- 
ing nothing  but  gain,  ufed  to  afk  him  what 
he  fhould  get  by  all  his  expences  and  fatigues, 
he  would  anfwer  with  an  air  of  difdain  the  glory 
of  reviving  the  dead. 

We  one  day  met  in  the  ftreets  of  Ancona 
a very  pretty  young  woman  fmartly  dreft,  in 
the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  a (king  alms  from  door 
to  door  •,  lire  was  fquired  along  by  a well-looking 
man,  likewife  in  the  garb  of  a pilgrim.  But 
I could  not  forbear  lifting  up  my  eyes,  on  hear- 
ing that  he  was  not  her  hufband,  and  that  thefe 
pilgrimages  are  ftill  very  common  in  Italy : they 
are  performed  in  a calafh,  and  the  pilgrims  go 
about  the  city  afking  alms;  what  money  is  thus 
gathered  goes  to  the  poor  •,  the  people  like  it ; 
and  hufbands  take  no  umbrage  •,  for  to  imagine 
that  fo  pious  a work  can  be  made  a cloak  of  to 
any  carnal  tranfaftions,  is  not  to  believe  in  God. 

L O R E T T O. 

Ancona  is  in  a higher  latitude  than  Rome,  the 
road  to  which  after  running  eaftward  as  far 
as  Ancona,  there  winds  off  to  the  fouthward. 
Along  the  fifteen  miles  which  make  the  distance 
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between  this  laft  place  and  Loretto,  you  leave  to 
the  right  the  ruins  of  Cingulum , a town  built  by 
Labienus,  one  of  Csefar’s  lieutenant  generals,  who 
peopled  it  with  foldiers  that  had  acquired  fome 
fubftance  by  their  plunder  among  the  Gauls.  As 
this  country,  which  lies  between  the  Apennine 
and  the  fea,  forms  a very  fertile  and  delightful 
plain,  fo  its  ancient  population  was  fuitable  to  its 
pleafantnefs  and  fertility.  Beiides  the  above  Cin- 
gulum, on  this  coail  v/ere  two  towns  of  the  name  of 
Cupra , another  called  Humana  or  Numana,]  and 
Potentia  a fourth ; but  of  all  thefe  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  mention  of  them  in  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Auximum  their  ancient  metropolis 
is  at  prefent  inhabited  only  by  the  canons  and 
monks,  to  whom  a great  part  of  this  delicious 
country  belongs. 

* Loretto  has  fuperfeded  Cupra  Montana , once 
famous  for  a temple  built  by  the  ancient  T ufcans 
or  Etrufci,  when  mailers  of  this  country,  that  is, 
before  the  Gaulifh  invafion.  *f  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Juno-Cupra  : Littore<e  fumant  alt  aria 
Cuprce,  fays  Silius  Italicus.  This  epithet  feems  to 
denote  Cupra  maritima,  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
have  alfo  placed  along  this  coail ; but  thofe  an- 
cient people  who  founded  this  temple,  ufually 
made  choice  of  mountains  or  promontories  for 
this  kind  of  monuments.  Befides,  the  mountain  on 
which  Loretto  now  Hands,  has  a profpefl  of  the 
fea,  and  indeed  is  but  at  a fmall  diilance  from  it; 
now  fuch  a fxtuation  was  enough  for  a poet,  who 
is  not  tied  down  to  geographical  precifion,  to  give 
it  the  epithet  of  Littorea. 

* Leandr.  Alberti.  f lib.  8. 
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The  fathers  T urfelini,  a jefuit,  and  Braglioni 
of  the  oratory,  publifhed  in  the  laft  century  the 
hiftory  of  the  Santa-Cafa , that  is,  of  the  facred 
houfe , which  for  near  three  hundred  years  paft  has 
drawn  all  Europe  to  Loretta.  In  thefe  hiftories 
may  be  feen  the  particulars  of  its  removal  from 
Nazareth  into  Dalmatia,  and  from  Dalmatia  to 
the  place  where,  at  laft,  it  is  unalterably  fettled, 
after  changing  place  no  lefs  than  three  times  in 
the  foreft  with  which  Loretto  was  formerly  fur- 
rounded. 

It  originally  owed  its  vogue  to  a vow  made 
there  by  Julius  II.  on  his  being  grazed  by  a 
cannon-ball  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  annexing 
large  indulgences  to  it,  and  fetting  on  foot  many 
institutions  and  buildings.  This  devotion  was 
likewife  a center  of  union  between  the  people  of 
his  dominions  and  thofe  of  the  towns  of  Ro- 
magna and  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  with- 
drawn from  the  fovereignty  of  their  refpedtive 
princes,  and  brought  within  the  demefne  of  the 
church.  Loretto  became  to  the  modern  Romans, 
what  Mont-Albano  was  to  the  ancient  and  the 
tribes  of  Latinm. 

This  chapel  the  Carmelites  had  the  cure  of, 
whilft  the  knowledge  and  worftiip  of  it  was  con- 
fined to  its  ruftic  neighbours ; but  the  devotion 
increafmg  apace,  the  founder  of  the  jefuits  went 
in  perfon,  and  fettled  fourteen  of  his  difdples 
there,  and  Julius  III.  provided  for  their  fubfift- 
ence.  To  thefe  fourteen  jefuits  Paul  IV.  added 
fix,  at  the  fame  time  relinquifhing  to  them  the 
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pontifical  palace  built  by  his  predeceffors  (a). 
Hoc  collegium , fays  father  Turfelini,  non  mortalibus 
fclum,  fed  etiam  Beatx  Manx  cordi  fuijfe  major  in 

dies  progrejfus  ojlendit Conftat  enim  vet  advena- 

rum  frequentiam , vel  donorum  copiam  folito  fuijfe 
longe  majorem. 

The  communions  differing;  from  that  of  Rome 
have  exerted  themfelves  againft  this  devotion  by  all 
the  arguments,  which  reafon  could  fuggeft,  and  by 
many  a keen  farcafm.  The  author  of  Mundus  al- 
ter £5?  idem,  an  Englishman,  has  appropriated  to  it 
the  third  fedlion  of  his  third  book,  under  the 
title  of  Moroni x felicis  Par adifus-,  as  little  has  Miff 
fon  fpared  it ; but,  in  Italy,  the  credit  of  the 
Santa  Cafa  is  not  in  the  leaf!  abated 

W e met,  in  the  church  itfelf,  an  old  proven^al 
prieft,  who  told  us  he  came  to  Italy  in  cardinal 
de  la  Trimou file’s  retinue,  and  had  lived  at  Lo- 
retto  thefe  laft  forty  years.  The  removal  of  the 
Santa  Cafa , he  faid,  he  as  firmly  believed  as  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation.  The  chief  motives 
for  his  belief  were,  iff.  The  incorruptibility  of  a 
beam  which  had  belonged  to  the  roof,  but  now 
lies  buried  in  the  chapel  floor,  and  though  it  was 
continually  trodden  under  foot,  the  fubftance  of 
it  was  neither  diminifhed  or  fo  much  as  changed. 
2.  The  confervation  of  the  enamel  of  the  facred 
porringer,  which,  though  perpetually  rubbed  by 

(a)  In  the  colle&Ion  of  letters  di  XIII.  Hucmini  Illujlri> 
fee  one  from  Guibert,  bifnop  of  Verona  to  J.  B.  Mente- 
buona  on  the  great  need  our  lady  of  Loretto  had  of  priells, 
recommendable  both  for  piety  and  learning,  k quail  ambedue 
parti  erano  a punto  d punto , dello  ejlremo  contrario , both  which 
qualities  they  greatly  wanted.  This  whole  letter  bears  the 
flamp  of  a seal  equally  wife  and  ardent. 
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chaplets,  fuffers  no  wafte,  and  the  frictions  feem 
rather  to  confolidate  it.  Well,  father,  faid  we, 
when  we  have  fpent  forty  years  at  Loretto,  we 
may  perhaps  be  in  your  way  of  thinking. 

The  motives  of  credibility  which  father  Tur- 
felini  has  accumulated,  are  more  plaufible  than 
thofe  of  the  hoary  Provencal ; but  how  are  they 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  the 
Chevalier  Cotovik,  a thorough  catholic,  an  honeft 
Fleming,  and  a man  of  great  piety,  who,  out  of 
pure  devotion,  did  in  1598  undertake  a journey 
to  Jerufalem,  of  which  in  1619  he  publiihed  a 
narrative  of  great  merit,  both  on  account  of  his 
attention  in  viewing  things,  and  the  elegant  Latin 
in  which  he  defcribes  them  ? 

In  his  defcription  of  the  refpeftable  ruins  {till 
exifting  in  the  town  of  Nazareth,  he  fays  : Ad  ra- 
dicem  montis , juxta  Maurorum  'Tugurijola,  in  ipfo  op~ 
pidi  ingrejfu , nbi  Dei-para  Virgo  ab  Angelo  falutata 
fuit , inclytum  religione  templum  extitit , Annuntiationi 
Virginis  facrum , archiepifcopali  olim  fede  pr<ecellens, 
ex  quadrato  conftrublum  faxo , columnis  marmoreis 
porphireticifque  fublime , peramplum , fumptu  & magni- 
jicentid  inftgne  : uti  ex  ingentibus'  columnis,  partim  con - 
fratilis , partim  fepultis , altiffimifqiie  parietibus  etiam - 
nunc  ext  antibus  colligitur.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
cripta  or  fubterraneous  chapel  under  the  choir  of 
that  cathedral,  and  gives  a detail  of  its  conftruc- 
tion  in  thefe  words  ( a ) : Defcenditur  per  gradus  la- 

pideos 

{a)  Had  our  traveller  been  acquainted  with  captain  Se- 
ragli’s  defcription  of  Loretto,  publiihed  in  1665,  it  would 
have  taught  him,  part  1.  c.  21,  that  the  Santa-Cafa  flood 
under  the  vault  of  the  fubterraneous  chapel  at  Nazareth,  and 

that 
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pideos  duodecim  ad  locum  fib t err anetim  rupi  incifum^ 
ubi  Virgo  Maria  ab  Angelo  falutata  dicitur.  Is  fib 
ipfo  choro  fuperioris  Ecclefi*  in  tres  dividitur  cellulas 
Jibi  colour  entes,  quartern  prima  longit udine  pedes  decern 
confine  t , latitadine  fex ; eftpue  atari  dec  or  at  a lapideo , 
ftcut  & media , fed  fex  tantum  perquadrurn  habet 
pedes , ut  pofirema  quatuor.  In  media  ab  occidentali 
latere , duas  ingentes  vidsre  ejl  columnas  tnarmoreas , 
fufei  colons , candidis  internitentihus  maculis , diftantes 
inter  fe  pedes  quatuor , quarum  una  Meridiem  refpi- 
ciens , a?  pofita  loci  quo  Angelas  Beatiffvmam 

falutavit  Virgtnem,  oppofita  illi  ubi  precibus  intenta 
fedebat , dum  <26?  Angelo  falutaretur  ( b .) 

Let  future  Turfelinis  difplay  their  fagacity  in 
bringing  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  correfpond 
with  that  of  Rome ; in  reconciling  Conftantine, 
who,  in  building  the  church  of  Nazareth,  had 
followed  a tradition,  which  went  current  in  his 
early  time,  with  Boniface  VIII.  under  whofe  pon- 
tificate the  Santa-Cafa  landed  in  Italy ; laftly,  in 

that  it  pa/Ted  through  this  vault,  and  that  in  the  chapel  are 
ilill  to  be  feen  the  veltiges  of  the  fpot  it  occupied  : quod  offer - 
mama  con  giur ament o nel  ann . 1663.  Fra  Hiacinto  ai  Cinque- 
foglie  gia  Jiato  1 5 . meji  Guardiano  di  Nazar eite . 

\h)  The  plan  and  deiign  of  this  monument  were  doubtlefs 
among  thofe  draughts  of  all  the  monuments  of  Greece  and 
the  Holy  Land,  which  M.  deNointel,  the  French  ambalfador 
at  Conilantinople,  caufed  to  be  taken  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion, by  M.  Carrey  a pupil  of  Le  Brim’s.  The  collection 
of  his  defgns  (a  collection  the  more  valuable,  as  the  pieces 
from  which  they  are  taken  have  ii nee  undergone  many  al- 
terations) was  removed  from  M.  Foucault’s  clofet  into  Eng- 
land, as  they  at  Paris,  who  molt  concern  theznfelves  about 
fuch  objects  apprehend. 
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Viewing  a piece  fo  fixed,  and  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  removed,  as  that  defcribed  by  Cottovik,  to  be 
identically  the  fame  with  fuch  a light  and  am- 
bulatory chamber  as  that  of  Loretto, 

However  it  be,  the  edifices  of  Loretto  have 
all  the  magnificence  which  charafterife  the  plans 
of  Julius  II.  and  which  in  Leo  X.  Clement  VII. 
and  Sixtus  V.  met  with  executors  equal  to  their 
grandeur.  The  two  former  may  be  fuppofed  aft- 
ing  on  the  fame  motives  as  Julius  II:  with  regard 
to  Sixtus  V.  to  fuch  a foul  as  his,  the  love  of 
his  country  was  a fufficient  incentive. 

The  church  was  built  from  defigns,  and  under 
the  infpeftion  of  Bramante;  and  in  its  lobby  Hands 
a mafterly  ftatue  of  the  laid  mentioned  pope  (a), 
nearly  as  big  as  life.  The  doors,  which  are  of  the 
fined:  bronze,  and  proportioned  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  doors  of  the  Pantheon,  form  feveral 
panels  of  unequal  dimenfions,  amidft  variety  of 
cartridges,  each  with  a bas-relief  of  fome  fcriptural 
ftory,  the  larged:  fpaces  being  appropriated  to  the 
moil  remarkable  events,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mod:  correft  defign  and  highly  finifhed  workman- 
jfhip.  The  lower  bas-reliefs  have  buffered  by  the 
ardent  kiffes  of  the  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  who 
are  continually  flocking  to  Loretto.  At  coming 
within  fight  of  the  church,  the  pilgrims  throw 
themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  in  this  pofture  per- 
form the  remainder  of  their  journey.  As  the  church 
fhuts  up  at  noon  for  all  the  day,  they  who  come 

{a)  In  it  is  likewifs  a very  fine  fountain ; a work  of  Paul 
V,  to  whom  Rome  is  indebted  for  its  moll  ftately  embellii1> 
ments  of  this  kind,  fo  that  he  has  been  nick-named  Fontifex 
Maximus * 


later 
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later  pay  their  obeifance  to  the  doors.  The 
lowermoft  panel  of  one  of  the  leaves,  and  which 
exactly  anfwers  to  the  reach  of  the  people  on  their 
knees,  reprefents  the  murder  of  Abel,  who  lies 
ftretched  out  quite  naked,  with  all  the  fore- 
part of  his  body  expofed  in  a proiefture  of  two 
thirds.  Now  all  this  part,  though  of  maffy 
bronze,  and  of  the  fame  caft  as  the  door  itfelf, 
is  nearly  effaced  by  the  abovementioned  devout 
ofculations  ( a ). 

The  church  forms  a Latin  crofs,  with  a vail: 
nave,  the  collaterals  of  which  are  but  narrow  ; yet 
their  height  nearly  equals  that  of  the  nave.  Thefe 
collaterals  are  as  I may  fay  wainfcotted  by  a con- 
tiguous row  of  chapels  againft  the  wail,  from 
which  they  projeft  irregularly.  The  architec- 
ture of  thefe  chapels  is  ,not  uniform,  but  the 
marbles,  paintings,  and  other  ornaments  are  amaz- 
ingly fplendid  and  beautiful.  Among  the  pic- 
tures is  one  of  Barrocci’s  in  the  chapel  of  the  dukes 
d’  Urbino  : it  is  a repetition  of  his  fine  Annun- 
ciation, which  I had  feen  at  Pezaro,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a ftraw  chair,  and  a huge  cat  fleeping 
on  it,  all  of  a heap,  without  having  been  awak- 
ened by  the  coming  of  the  Angel.  The  altar- 
piece  of  the  parallel  chapel  is  a Lalt  Supper  by 


(a)  Tlie  admirable  Chrift  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Mi- 
nerva church  at  Rome,  has  undergone  the  like  fate,  though, 
of  white  marble.  The  leg  moil  expofed  to  thefe  kilfes,  is  in 
fome  meafure  preferved  by  means  of  a build  n over  it.  This 
is  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  pieces,  on  which  the  Romans  place 
the  highefl  value ; and  *to  it  indeed  may  be  applied  what 
Quintilian  ufed  to  fay  of  Phidias’s  Olympic  Jupiter:  Ejus 
fulchritudo  etiam  adjecijje  aliquid  religicni  videtur  ; adib  majeftas 
ofcris  Deu?n  aquavit* 
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Simon  Vouet,  and  which  for  corrednefs  of  de- 
fign,  grandeur  of  compofition,  force  of  expreffion, 
and  luftre  of  colouring,  may  vie  with  the  fineft 
pieces  of  Italy.  Never  did  1 fee  any  thing  in 
France  of  this  mailer,  where  all  thefe  beauties 
are  combined  in  fo  high  a degree. 

The  left  wing  of  the  church  is  taken  up  with 
the  confeffionals  of  the  penitentiary  jefuits  •,  of 
which  there  is  one  for  every  nation,  who,  by  a note 
on  the  confeffional,  are  directed  to  that  of  their 
country.  There  the  penitentiaries  are  on  duty  the 
whole  morning,  every  one  having  at  the  door  of 
his  lodge  a large  black  rod  or  ftaff,  with  which 
they  give  a tap  on  the  head  of  thofe,  who,  having  no 
mortal  fins  on  their  confciences,  expiate  the  venial 
by  this  aft  of  humiliation.  In  order  to  which 
they  prefent  themfelves  on  their  knees,  facing  the 
firft  confeffional.  The  French  penitentiary,  on  fee- 
ing us,  left  his  fentinel  box  and  came  up  to  us 
he  told  us,  that  though  not  a clay  paffed  without 
his  having  to  do  with  French  pilgrims,  it  only 
made  him  the  more  detirous  of  good  company. 
After  walking  us  about  for  fome  time,  he  offered 
us  his  fervi  es  in  the  moll  genteel  manner,  and 
indeed  feemed  to  us  more  converfable  and  friend- 
ly than  the  Provencal  pried.  I afterwards  faw  at 
Rome  a very  pretty  Provencal  young  woman, 
who  was  rambling  alone  all  over  Italy,  in  a pil- 
grim’s drefs.  She  could  not  diffidently  praife 
this  penitentiary,  for  his  many  civilities  and  good 
offices. 

In  the  left  wing  is  likewife  the  choir  of  the 
canons,  appropriated  to  this  church,  which  Six- 
tus V.  railed  to  a bifhop’s  fee,  in  lieu  of  Re- 

canati. 
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canati.  This  choir  and  all  its  appurtenances 
make  a glorious  figure,  with  paintings  by  the 
moft  eminent  hands. 

Under  the  crofs  is  the  Santa-Cafa , within  a kind 
of  tegument,  which  coil  above  50,000  golden 
crowns ; and  all  the  riches  of  fculpture  have  been 
bellowed,  or  rather  heaped  on  it.  MifTon  gives  us 
the  plan,  the  elevations  and  other  particulars  of 
it,  with  an  accuracy  which  admits  of  no  improve- 
ment. The  ornaments  of  this  fingle  fmall  piece 
would  fuffice  for  the  fumptuous  decoration  of  a 
whole  church.  It  was  built  from  a defign  of 
Sanfovin,  and  not  of  Bramante,  whofe  head  ran 
fo  much  on  antiquity,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  borrowed  from  it  fame  fancy,  like  that 
which  he  took  for  guide  in  the  little  chapel  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Pietro  Montorio  at  Rome. 
Leo  X.  and  afterwards  Clement  VII.  employed 
on  it,  as  in  emulation,  the  beft  fculptors  of  Flo- 
rence, Baccio  Bandinelli , whom  father  T urfelini 
called  Raphael  Coutacii , Nicholas  Tribolo , Raphael 
de  Monte-Lnpo , and  Anthony  ds  San-Gallo.  The 
bronze  doors  abovementioned  are  by  the  lafb.  All 
thefe  mailers,  who  were  contemporaries,  rivals  or 
difciples  of  Michael  Angelo  (a),  ftriving  to  out- 
do 

(a)  They  like  him,  to  all  the  arts  connected  * with  de- 
fign,  added  that  of  poetry,  and  a digeded  knowledge  of 
the  mafler-rpieces  of  antiquity  in  every  kind.  Accordingly 
they  were  either  acquainted  or  correfpcnded  with  all  the 
fine  geniufes  of  the  Cinque-cento . In  Annibal  Carols  letters, 
are  feveral  monuments  of  the  correfpondence  between  him 
and  thofe  artifes.  R.  de  Monte-Lupo  having  dipt  into  Come 
indiferetion  towards  him,  he  pleafantly  tells  him  : quando 
frurejie  fat  to  ogni  grande  error  e in  quejio  genere  di  ceremonie, 
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do  each  other  in  the  execution  of  the  ornaments, 
the  Bas  Reliefs,  and  the  figures  of  the  prophets  and 
fyhils  have,  in  this  grand  work,  erefted  a monument 
to  the  Florentine  fchool,  where  the  taile  manifeftly 
fhews  itfelf  by  the  manner,  which  is  rather  learned 
than  elegant,  and  lofty  than  agreeable. 

Over  the  Santa-Cafa  is  a cupola,  which  tantiim 
fs  atempli  faftigio  aitollit , quantum  faftigium a terra* . 
This  cupola  was  painted  by  Pomerancio,  who  in 
the  calotte  has  reprefented  the  triumph  of  the  vir- 
gin, and  in  the  fcutcheons  the  four  evangelilts. 
The  luftre  of  that  mailer’s  colours  could  not  with- 
ftand  the  vapour  of  the  light  which  is  continually 
burning  in  the  Santa-Cafa ; fo  that  now  the  four 
evangelilts  are  fcarcely  difcernible. 

The  church  was  filled  with  crowds  of  pil- 
grims, who  had  flocked  hither  on  account  of 
the  nativity,  as  Loretto’s  capital  folemnity.  One  of 
their  great  adts  of  devotion  is  to  go  round  the 
Santa-Cafa  on  their  knees,  and  to  repeat  thefe 
rounds  according  to  their  fcrength  or  devotion. 
This  odd  pilgrimage  is  accompanied  with  beat- 
ing the  breaft,  fobbing^  fighing,  and  weeping,, 
all  which  the  Italians  have  • at  command.  Some- 
times little  fquabbles  happen  about  precedency, 
every  one  flriving  to  be  clofeft  to  the  S'anta-Cafa. 
Of  the  ceremonial  in  this  point  I am  totally  igno- 
rant •,  but  I know  that  the  floor  on  which  they 
thus  drag  themfelves,  wears  away  fo  fait  by  the 

r ejfer  *voi  S cult  ere  port  a feco  un  priojilegio  che  <vi  reticle  falvo  da 
agni  Jlravaganza.  Had  you  committed  ever  fo  great  a mif- 
take  in  ceremonies  of  this  kind,  your  being  a feuiptor  au- 
thorjfes  you  in  extravagancies. 

# Turfel.  L 2,.  c.  14. 
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continual  friftion  of  the  knees  and  feet,  that  every 
fifteen  years  it  mu  ft  be  new  paved. 

As  to  the  infxde  of  the  Santa-Cafa , I fliall  not 
be  very  particular ; you  are  dazzled  by  the  luftre 
of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  all  over  it,  you 
are  ftifled  by  the  fmoak  of  feveral  lights  which 
are  continually  burning  in  it,  and  you  are  fqueezed 
to  death  by  the  crowd  preffing  for  a view 
of  a place  they  hold  fo  facred.  The  only 
thing  I could  fee  with  any  clearnefs  was  the 
Santa-Scudrtla,  which  is  no  more  than  a common 
earthen  porringer  broke  in  many  places,  and 
covered  only  with  an  enamel,  of  black  fhade  ; but 
it  is  ftrongly  cemented  in  a veffel,  the  cup  and 
foot  of  which  are  of  a richnefs  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Every  pilgrim  is  fure  to  trail  about  his 
chaplet  in  this  porringer;  likewife  water  is  poured 
into  it,  for  lick  perfons  requefting  fuch  a favour. 

I fliall  obferve  the  fame  brevity  with  regard  to 
the  treafury.— The  enormous,  quantity  of  orna- 
ments, of  vefiels,  reliquaries,  pearls,  and  jewels, 
tire  the  fight  without  fatisfying  it ; but  it  fixes 
itfelf  with  a calm  complacency  on  a Holy  Family 
by  Raphael,  one  of  that  great  m after’s  moft 
pleafing  pieces,  and  on  a Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
by  Annabal  Carraccio,  removed  thither  from  the 
church  where  it  adorned  one  of  the  chapels.  Here 
is  alfo  the  celebrated  Lipfius’s  pen  who  confecrated 
it  to  our  lady  of  Loretto  ; and  this  example  has 
been  followed  by  feveral  bad  poets,  whofe  pens 
are  faftened  to  acroftics,  but  fuch  as  give  no  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  offering.  Among  ail  this  trafh, 
is  a very  devout  piece  by  the  famous  Mark  An- 
thony Muret,  concluding  with  thefe  verfes,  which 
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arcs  proceeded  by  a particular  account  of  miracles 
performed  by  our  lady  of  Loretta,  in  behalf  of 
the  fick,  and  perfons  in  danger  fhipwrecked. 

O ego  nunc  morbis  miilto  gravioribus  <sgery 
Naufragiumque  timens  longe  exiticjius  illo , 

Et  jampridem  animum  peccati  compede  vinbtus. 

Si  p 'ojjim , morbis  liber , vinclifque  foiutus , 
Flublibus  & ventis  later  am  fubducere  puppim, 
£hias  tilt  fetus  agam  grates  duni  vita  manebit ! 
Te  cum  luce  nova  fpargst  Sol  aureus  crbem , 
fte  recinam  qiioties  abfcondet  cpaca  diem  nox  ; 

Et  tua  pracipuo  venerator  numina  cultu. 

The  tteafury  where  all  thefe  aftonifhing  richer 
are  lodged,  is  an  oblong  hall;  the  proportions, 
the  workmanfhip  of  the  clofets  all  along  its  fides, 
and  the  correfponding  compartments  of  the  roof 
and  pavement  are  exquifitely  beautiful.  Thefe 
riches,  however  dazzling  to  the  fpectator,  are  far 
(hort  of  what  our  lady  of  Loretto  is  podeiTed 
of  in  lands,  fecurities,  bonds  and  money.  The 
money  mult,  by  this  time,  exceed  all  compu- 
tation, fmce,  according  to  father  Turfelini,  fo 
long  ago  as  before  Leo  X.  dena,  duodena , qua- 
ierdena , fenadena , ufque  ad  vicena  aureorum  mil - 
lia  in  arcam  quotannis  ingeruntur.  Mr.  Addifon 
feems  furprifed  that  fuch  a treafure  has  not  temp- 
ted the  avidity  of  the  Turks  and  pyrates.  Had 
he  read  father  Turfelini,  he  would  there  have  feen 
the  little  fuccefs  feveral  attempts  of  that  kind 
met  with,  and  how  they  who  had  not  pilfered  any 
pieces  of  the  treafury,  but  only  picked  bits  of  (tones 
from  the  Santa-Cafa , have  by  a feries  of  misfor- 
Vol.  L A a tunes, 
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tunes,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a divine  judgment, 
been  obliged  to  reftore  them  to  their  place.  Con- 
cerning this,  the  father  produces  a letter  of  John 
Suares,  archbifhop  of  Coimbra,  who  conftrued  fo'me 
remarkable  evil  which  befel  him  as  a divine  punifh- 
ment,  and  in  confequence  lent  back  to  Loretto  a 
ftone,  which  he  had  thus  detached  from  that  facred. 
building,  and  was  not  able  to  keep,  though  he  pro- 
cured the  pope  himfelf  to  relieve  him  from  the  ex- 
communication  pronounced  ipfo  fafto  againft  fuch 
facrileges. 

If  the  fame  father  Turfeiini  may  be  credited,, 
the  popes  and  their  nephews  have  never  put  their 
hands  into  this  treafury,  except  only  in  two  exi- 
gencies, when  totally  deilitnte  of  all  other  re- 
fources : Leo  X.  when  preffed  by  tlie  duke  of 
U rhino’s  troops,  took  fix  thoufand  golden  crov/ns, 
but  reftored  them  within  the  year  •,  and  Clement 
VII.  when  pent  up  in  the  caitle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  the  conftable  of  Bourbon’s  army,  made  free 
with  half  that  fum,  but  returned  it  with  the  like 
punctuality. 

All  relations  mention  the  galli-pots  of  the  la- 
boratory on  account  of  the  paintings  on  them, 
from  defigns  of  Raphael.  Annibal  Caro’s  let- 
ters have  let  me  into  the  true  hiftory  of  thefe 
velTels,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
houfe  of  Urbino.  In  a letter  of  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 563,  Caro  fays  to  the  duchel's  of  Urbino 
(ViElcria  Farnefe ) Con  qtiefta  occafione  che  mi  ramenta 
della  Pittura , 1 wglio  fupplicare  V.  E.  d farmi  tin  fa- 
ne ore  molto  def  derate,  e a lei  molts  facile.  ' Ilfignor 
Due  a fuo  con  forte , fece  fare  qiii  molti  difegni  di  varie 
ficriette  per  dipingere  uiia  crcdenza  di  majolica  in  Ur- 
t binot 
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la  quale  e fiat  a finita , r difegni  fono  refiati 
in  tnano  di  qiiei  Maeftri , i quali  or  dinar  i aments  non 
gli  Joanna  ad  avere.  Se  V.  E.  ft  volejfe  degnare  di 
ricuperargli  da  lore ?,  con  menfirars  di  voter  fervirfene 
ejfa , farebbe  d ms  una  grazia  fingolare  e un  gran  be - 
neficio  al  Fittor  che  gli  fees  qui.  Al  quale  fi  dov- 
rebbono  refiituire , poi  che  fenza  cbkderne  premia,  v'a 
cos } volontieri  diirata  fatica.  E di  quefta  grazia  la 
prego  quanto  piu  pojjb. 

4 I take  this  opportunity,  as  reminding  me  of 
painting,  moil  humbly  to  beg  a favour  of  your 
highnefs,  which  is  extremely  wanted,  and  which 
you  can  very  eafily  do.  The  duke,  your  fpoufe, 
ordered  here  a great  number  of  hiftorical  de- 
figns for  painting  a fet  of  very  fine  porce- 
lain e utenfiis  at  Ur  bin  o •,  which  has  been  done, 
and  the  defigns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
artifts,  who  ufually  are  not  intitled  to  have  them. 
If  your  highnefs  would  be.  p leafed  to  order  thofe 
mailers  to  deliver  up  the  defigns,  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  make  ufe  of  them,  it  would  be  a parti- 
cular favour  to  me,  and  a very  great  benefit  to 
the  painter  who  did  them  here.  To  him  they 
ought  to  be  reftored,  as  having  gone  through  the 
trouble  without  alking  any  recompence,  and  it  is 
a favour  for  which  I moft  earndlly  intreat  your 
highnefs.’ 

If  this  pafiage  does  not  inform  us  precifely  who 
the  author  of  thefe  defigns  was,  it  gives  us  to 
underhand  that  he  was  a mailer  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  living  in  1 563,  and  one  for  whom  Caro 
had  no  fmall  friendlhip.  It  might  be  the  cele- 
brated Tadeo  Zuccari,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
painting  the  palace  of  Caprarola  for  cardinal  Far- 
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nefe,  from  plans  which  Caro  had  very  particular- 
ly laid  down  to  him  in  a large  letter  of  the  2d  of 
November,  in  the  foregoing  year.  And  in  a let- 
ter of  the  20th  of  O&ober,  the  following  year, 
Caro  recommends  this  mailer  to  prince  Orfino, 
as  the  bell  hand  he  knew  for  a grand  piece  of 
painting,  which  that  prince  intended  for  his  feat 
at  Bomarzo. 

The  church  of  Loretto  is  both  the  cathedral 
and  parochial  church  of  the  whole  city.  One  of 
the  mornings  which  we  fpent  in  viewing  it,  the 
corpfe  of  an  old  fervant  maid  who  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  canons,  was  expofed  to  public  view, 
the  face  uncovered,  and  children  all  about  it  dri- 
ving away  the  flies  from  the  face  and  feet,  which 
were  alfo  uncovered.  Were  the  intereft  and  con- 
veniency  of  the  priells  lefs  connefted  with  the 
cullom  of  burying  the  dead  in  churches,  it  is  from 
inch  a church  as  this,  which  has  fo  many  claims 
to  their  refpedt,  that  corpfes  fhould  efpeciaily  be 
excluded. 

The  trade  of  Loretto  is  the  fame  as  that  of  all 
the  towns  to  which  pilgrims  refort,  a large  eon- 
fumption  of  provilions,  and  a fale  of  Madonnas, 
chaplets,  medals,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  the  very  trade 
of  thole  men  who  flirred  up  the  city  of  Ephefus 
againft  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas.  I faw  whole 
Ihops  of  chaplets  and  rofaries  of  various  forts  ^hd 
various  prices,  fome  of  agate,  fome  of  lapis 
Lazuli  and  other  gems  fet  in  gold,  which,  as  I was 
told,  would  not  be  fold  under  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  fifty  fequins.  This  I the  more  readily  belived, 
as  I had  not  peremptorily  declared  myfelf  a buyer, 
and  indeed  my  whole  purchafe  amounted  only  to 
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a medal  of  four  Bajocos  (a).  I lhall  conclude  this 
article  with  juft  mentioning,  that  foon  after  the 
tegument  of  the  Santa  Cafa  had  been  finiflied, 
the  cupola  fplit,  but  was  fecured  by  the  architect 
San-Galio.  A detail  of  his  procefs  in  this  very 
ingenious  repair  may  be  feen  in  the  fixth  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  father  Turfelini’s  hiftory  of 
Loretto. 

M A C E R A T A. 

The  whole  country  along  this  road  is  fertile 
and  delightful,  but  very  indifferently  cultivated, 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loretto.  It  is, 
farther,  interfered  by  rivers  and  brooks  iffuing 
from  the  Appenine,  which  lies  all  the  way  on  the 
right ; and  by  arms  of  the  Appenine,  inclining 
towards  the  fea,  of  which  one  fcarce  ever  lofes 
fight.  If  the  vallies  be  alluvions  gradually  form- 
ed by  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  water  them, 
it  is  more  than  the  people  know,  having  no  tra- 
dition of  any  fuch  thing. 

Three  miles  from  Loretto  one  paffes  through 
Recanati,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  removed  to 
Loretto,  all  its  inhabitants  being  now  only  fome 
feafaring  men,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  though 
but  a forry  one,  and  hufbandmen,  who  are  nearer 
to  the  lands  under  their  care,  than  at  Loretto. 

This  town  was  built  out  of  the  Rudera  of  Re- 
tina, a colony  founded  by  Pertinax,  but  deftroyed 
by  the  Goths,  and  the  ruins  of  which  we  paffed 
clofe  by.  Two  leagues  farther,  among  thefe 

(a)  A Bajoco,  fomething  lefs  than  a penny. 
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ruins,  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre •,  for  after  the  erection  of  the  empire, 
thews  were  the  capital  defiderata  for  that  clafs  cf 
people,  of  whom  colonies  were  formed  : the  am- 
phitheatre was  the  firlt  building  which  the  co- 
lor.ifts  concerned  themfelves  about,  and  the  ftrong- 
eft  inducement  to  their  fettling  in  the  place  of 
their  tranfmigraticn. 

Macerata  is  but  a league  from  thefe  ruins.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor  or 
legate  of  the  province,  of  his  chancery,  and  of  a 
Rota  or  kind  of  fupreme  tribunal.  At  firft  this 
town  feemed  to  us  the  more  populous,  as  corning 
nearly  at  the  end  of  a horfe-race,  that  is  one  of 
the  greateft  diverfxons,  and  the  only  fight  now  re- 
maining in  molt  of  the  cities  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly it  had  drawn  all  the  nobility  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  legate’s  palace,  fo  that 
we  {till  law  at  the  windows  cart  cf  this  good  com- 
pany,  and  at  the  chief  balcony  the  Palio  or  prize, 
which  was  a piece  of  lultring  left  fluttering  in  the 
air.  We  might  have  fhared  in  the  remainder  of 
the  diverfion,  but  rather  than  diforder  our  port- 
manteaus to  drefs,  we  chofe  to  mix  with  the  crowd 
of  all  ranks,  which  filled  the  ftreets,  fwarms  of 
priefts  and  monks  among  the  reft,  and  one  and 
ail  making  for  the  market-place  to  fee  the  Merry- 
Andrews  •,  we,  travellers  like,  followed'  them. 

One  of  thefe  buffoons  fold  little  Madonnas  incicfed 
within  glafs,  and  the  better  to  put  off  his  goods, 
told  a thoufand  tales  about  the  wonderful  protec- 
tion of  his  Madonna,  who  was  not  that  of  Lo- 
retto.  For  interlocutor  he  had  a monkey,  who 
> . afted 
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afted  the  part  of  all  the  unfortunate  perfons  whom 
the  mailer  laid  in  wait  tor,  and  robbed  and  mur- 
dered in  his  relations.  For  all  thefe  buffoons, 
agreeably  to  the  poltroon  notions  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  live,  make  all  the  roads  in  Italy 
to  be  full  of  robbers  and  ambufhes.  To  thefe 
deplorable  narratives  he  added  that  of  a man, 
who  would  by  no  means  forgive  one  of  his 
neighbours  for  murdering  his  father.  All  the 
maxims  on  the  forgivenefs  of  enemies  were  fet 
forth : the  monkey  being  quefrioned  concerning 
the  weight  of  thefe  maxims,  ufed  to  anfwer  with  a 
grimace,  and  the  whole  guilt  was  laid  on  him 
who  was  for  revenging  his  father.  At  length  the 
holy  Virgin  compromifed  the  affair  by  a mira- 
cle, which  has  dipt  my  remembrance.  But  I very 
well  remember  that  thefe  tales  were  mixed  with 
frequent  elogiums  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  their 
zeal  for  the  faivation  of  fouls,  their  anile rity  to- 
wards themfelves,  their  condefcenfion  to  the  weak- 
neffes  of  others,  their  labours  for  their  neigh- 
bour’s good,  their  earneftnefs  in  converting  Tin- 
ners, reconciling  enemies,  and  maintaining  public 
tranquility  and  domeflic  peace : thefe  elogiums 
often  ferve  for  vehicles  to  the  many  im pertinencies 
and  abfurdities  relating  to  morality  and  religion, 
which  thefe  buffoons  take  on  themfelves  to  utter, 
utraque  pofeit  opera  res  & conjurat  amice. 

The  marquifate  of  Ancona  runs  along  the  fea- 
fhore  as  far  as  the  Tronto,  a river  of  Abbruzzo. 
Tolentino  is  frill  a part  of  it.  The  Via  Flaminia , 
on  leaving  this  town,  enters  among  the  Appen- 
nine  mountains,  and  leads  to  that  part  of  the  an- 
cient Umbria,  which  at  prefent  makes  the  duchy 
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of  Spoletto.  AH  this  country  is  a fucceffion  of 
plains  and  vailies  watered  with  little  rivers,  and  if 
all  thefe  vailies  be  like  that  of  Foligni,  they  are 
fo  many  terrci’trial  paradifes. 

Eft  ubi  plus  tepernt  by  ernes ! ubi  gratior  aura 

Leniat  & rabiem  Canis  & momenta  Leonis , 

Cum  jemel  accepit  Solem  furibundus  acutum  ! 

W e were  then  nearly  in  that  feafon,  and  found 
in  the  plain  of  Foligni  that  fo  pleafing  tempera- 
ture for  which  Horace  celebrates  it.  The  backs 
of  the  hills  by  which  we  came  into  it,  are 
covered  with  olive-trees,  whofe  age  proclaims 
the  excellence  of  the  climate.  I never  faw 
trees  of  this  kind  in  any  country  of  fuch  an 
age,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  vigorous;  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  fhoots  from  very  old 
items,  and  which,  adhering  to  the  primordial  root, 
arebecome  new  trees. 

FOLIGNI. 

In  the  midft  of  this  delicious  plain  Hands  Fo- 
ligni,  where  we  met  with  fubftantial  traders,  la- 
borious artificers,  and  hufbandmen,  from  whofe 
underftanding  and  induftry  all  other  parts  of  Italy 
Ihotftd  take  example.  Induftry  here  has  indeed 
many  incentives,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  immenfe 
paftures  for  grafing,  confiderable  paper  manufac- 
tures, and  a fair  of  great  bufinefs.  In  the  times  of 
the  antient  Romans,  the  grandes  Vidlim were 

the 
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Ac  produft  of  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Cli- 
tumnus : 

Hie  albi  Clitumne,  greges  & maxima  Taurus 
Viffima,  feepe  tu'o  perfufi  flumine  facro , 

Romanos  ad  templa  Denm  duxere  triumphos. 

Virgil.  Georg.  II*; 

L<eta  fed  oftendens  Clitumni  pafcua  fanguis 
Iret,  & a grandi  cervix  ferienda  Minifir o. 

Juven.  Sat.  XII. 

This  river  which  runs  in  the  valley  of  Foligni 
feems  indeed  to  carry  along  with  it  a chalky  fedi- 
ment,  as  does  the  Chiento  which  we  had  Ikirted 
when  in  the  Marche ; it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  moil 
confiderabie  paper  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
yet  is  this  paper  very  beautiful  and  fmooth,  and 
the  lead:  apt  to  tear  of  any. 

The  cathedral  of  Foligni  is  a Gothic  build- 
ing, a ftyle  which  for  a very  long  time  we  had 
loft  fight  of.  In  a large  clofet,  on  the  right  of 
the  fanftuary,  ftands  in  filver,  and  rather  bigger 
than  life,  the  ftatue  of  St.  Felician,  one  of  the 
firft  bifhops,  and  patron  of  the  diocefe.  This 
ftatue,  which  reprefents  the  biffiop  fitting,  is 
a fine  performance  of  le  Gros,  a French  fculp- 
tor,  who  from  trade  jealoufies  fettled  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1719.  The  fight  of  this  monu- 
ment of  the  piety  and  good  tafte  of  the  Foligni- 
ans,  we  owed  to  the  officious  civility  of  a young 
chorifter.  He  afterwards  led  us  to  the  mona- 
ftery,  famous  for  that  fine  painting  of  Raphael, 
of  which  all  accounts  fpeak  fo  highly.  This  of~ 
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ficioufnefs  was  no  novelty  to  us,  but  his  refilling 
the  buona  mancia  which  we  forced  on  him  was  new, 
and,  indeed,  unprecedented  •,  fo  little  affinity  is 
there  between  the  climate  of  Foligni,  and  that  of 
all  Italy  befides.  May  not  this  fingular  difin- 
tereftednefs  be  the  effeCt  of  a fpirit  of  induftry, 
no  beggary  of  any  kind  being  feen  in  Foligni  ? 

Among  feveral  facred  corpfes  which  this  cathe- 
dral is  poffeffed  of,  we  faw  that  of  a female  faint, 
who  came  from  Rome : but  the  name  given  her 
does  not  promife  much  fanCtity,  fhe  is  called  Mef- 
Jalina.  We  might  iikewife  have  ieen  that  of  the 
beatified  Angela,  a Franc  ifcan  nun,  whom  the 
cordeliers  keep  in  flelh  and  bones.  Such  corpfes 
are  very  common  in  this  part  of  Italy  from  Bo- 
logna : but  our  curiofity  had  more  than  enough 
in  the  fight  of  the  beatified  Catharine  of  Bologna. 
All  thefe  beatas,  thus  prefer  ed,  are  almoft  all  of 
the  Francifcan  or  Dominican  order,  and  lived  at 
the  time  when  the  mendicant  orders  were  at  the 
head  of  the  regular  clergy. 

Thefe  incorruptible  bodies  put  me  in  mind  of 
thofe  which  I have  fince  feen  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  church  at  Touloufe.  Thefe  laft,  which 
are  very  well  preferved,  ftand  on  the  edge  of  a 
lofty  cornice  within  the  porch.  The  fkin  of  the 
cheeks  being  fhrivelled  in  the  drying,  lays  open 
their  teeth,  fo  that  they  make  a grimace  not  unlike 
that  of  laughter.  Concerning  thefe  corpfes  and 
their  grimace,  I was  told  at  Touloufe  that  M.  de 
Maupertuis,  who  had  on  him  at  that  time  the  dif- 
eafe  of  which  he  died,  was  very  ferioufiy  viewing 
them;  but  the  foiitary  reflections  to  which  iuch 
objefts  gave  rife,  were  interrupted  by  a peafant. 
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who,  pulling  him  by  the  arm,  alked  him  if  it 
was  not  he  who  made  the  Paris  almanack,  and 
he  could  not  tell  him  what  thofe  dead  folks  were 
laughing  at  ? laughing,  friend ! why,  they  are 
laugh  ng  at  the  living,  anfwered  M.  Maupertuis 
with  a lugubrious  accent.  The  beatified  in  Italy 
having  been  prepared  more  fkilfully  than  thofe 
laughers  of  Touloufe,  their  cheeks  have  nothing 
of  that  grin  which  gave  occafion  to  the  peafant’s 
queftion. 

At  Foligni  we  faw  inftances  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Italian  parifh-priefts,  for  the  ftrift  execution  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Later  an,  omnts  utriufque 
fexus.  On  the  laft  funday  'of  Eafter  fortnight,  they 
give  notice  that  on  the  revifai  of  the  tickets  iffued 
'out  to  communicants,  and  of  which  they  keep  du- 
plicates, they  with  great  grief  find  that  all  their 
parifhoners  have  not  communicated,  and  exhort 
thofe  who  have  failed  to  difcharge  that  duty. 
Thefe  exhortations  are  repeated  four  or  five  fun- 
clays  following  in  a monitory  form,  and  with 
threats  of  excommunication.  They  who  ftill  con- 
tinue in  the  fault  are  excommunicated,  but  with- 
out naming  them;  afterwards  they  are  excom- 
municated by  name;  at  lali,  the  excommunica- 
tion is  fet  up  at  the  church  doors.  On  the  door 
of  the  chief  parifh-church  was  a placard  of  this 
kind,  with  the  names  of  twenty  excommunicated 
perfons,  their  furnames,  age,  and  place  of  abode. 
Four  or  five  had  got  the  excommunication  taken 
off  fince  the  placard  had  been  fet  up,  and  their 
names  were  eroded,  yet  Hill  plainly  legible.  It 
■ is  not  excommunication  itfelf  which  the  Italians 
fear  fo  muchj,  as  the  temporal  evils  attending  it. 

Many 
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Many  dreadful  events  of  this  kind  have  I been 
told,  particularly  of  one  excommunicated  perfon, 
{tabbed  by  his  own  wife  whilit  afieep  in  bed  with 
her.  It  is  only  in  fmail  places  that  thefe  ex- 
communications  are  praftifed.  In  great  towns, 
Rome  for  inftance,  as  parochial  duties  may  be 
performed  in  the  chapels  of  monafteries,  the 
prieft  has  no  diredt  authority  over  the  parifhion- 
ers,  but  for  baptifm  and  the  laft  facraxments ; and 
it  is  only  in  thefe  that  the  parifhoners  ftand  in 
need  of  the  pridt’s  miniftry,  who,  accordingly,  is 
nicknamed,  il  Fachino  dell  Oglio  Santo , the  holy 
oil  carrier. 

At  Foligni  we  were  informed,  but  too  late, 
that  in  the  village  of  Palo,  from  whence,  in  com- 
ing from  Loretto,  we  had  the  firft  fight  of  Fo- 
ligni, is  to  be  feen  a natural  grotto  in  the  very 
fide  of  the  mountain  on  which  that  village  {lands ; 
that  this  grotto,  though  of  a vaft  extent,  is  full 
of  congelations  and  Lufus  naturae,  and  that  all 
foreigners,  after  feeing  moll  wonders  of  this  kind, 
have  expreffed  great  admiration  of  it. 

* We  were  then  in  the  height  of  the  Intemperie 
that  is,  of  that  feafon,  when  the  Romans  both  in 
town  and  country  negledt  no  precaution  againlt 
the  dog-days,  which,  in  the  verfes  abovemen- 
tioned,  Horace  calls, 

Raliem  Canis  <o  momenta  Leonisr 

Cum  femel  accepit  Solem  furibundus  acutum. 

Thefe  precautions  are  to  make  choice  of  a 
fettled  dwelling  either  in  town  or  country,  lying 

* Beginning  of  September, 

always 
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always  in  the  fame  room  and  in  the  fame  bed, 
and  without  fo  much  as  changing  its  pofition* 
keeping  within  doors  and  well  covered  both 
at  the  rifmg  and  fetting  of  the  fan;  avoiding 
bodily  fatigues,  and  no  lefs  free  from  all  in- 
tenfenefs  and  vexation  of  mind,  and  ufmg  a moift 
diet : they  who  happen  to  be  coming  to  Rome 
in  this  dangerous  feafon,  are  not  to  deep  on  the 
road,  nor  expofe  themfelves  to  the  air  but  gra- 
dually ; laftly,  all,  without  exception,  are  to  eat 
as  little  as  pofiibly  towards  night.  Foreigners, 
and  efpeciaily  the  French,  will  not  fubject  them- 
felves to  thefe  precautions,  looking  on  them  as 
fo  many  fuperftitious  fhackles : fo  thought  a young 
abbe  who  had  reached  Rome  before  the  bifliop 
of  Laon,  under  whom  he  had  been  appointed  as 
fecretary  of  the  embafiy : imagining  he  might  live 
at  Rome  as  they  do  in  autumn  about  Paris,  he 
vifited  the  cardinals  and  Roman  princes  at  their 
eftates,  rambled  from  feat  to  feat,  every  day  a new 
lodging  and  bed,  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  /#- 
temperie ; and  from  his  vivacity,  and  health  proving 
how  weak  and  groundlefs  their  apprehenfions 
were : but  fhort  was  this  triumph,  a fever 
of  the  raoft  fatal  kind  carried  off  this  rafh 
abbe,  which  confirmed  the  Romans  in  their  pre- 
judice, though  they  tell  a thoufand  fuch  inftan- 
ces. 

Thefe  effefts  of  the  dog-days  on  the  air  are  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  all  parts  of  Italy  lying  north  of 
Rome.  At  Venice  they  are  extremely  trouble- 
fome,  when  the  Sirocco,  or  fouth  wind  drives  thi- 
ther the  exhalations  of  the  campagna  of  Rome. 
This  Sirocco  difables  the  arms  and  legs,  ftupifies 
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the  head,  and  brings  on  the  whole  body  an  art-, 
eafinefs,  like  that  of  a fever.  At  firft  we  could 
hardly  keep  our  countenances  at  the  condition  of 
the  Venetians,  fixed  like  images  in  their  great 
chairs  ; and  on  our  a iking  what  axled  them,  fcarce 
able  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  to  anfwer 
Sirocco  ! but  we  foon  came  to  know  by  ourfelves 
what  to  think  of  this  condition,  which  is  precife- 
ly  what  is  called  being  foundered.  Our  cuftom  of 
bathing  early  in  the  morning  in  the  fea  was  of 
feme  efficacy  againft  it. 

At  Rome,  and  all  over  the  adjacent  level  country, 
the  Intemperie  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  July  and 
lafts  till  the  rainy  feafon,  which,  fometimes,  is  not 
before  the  middle  of  Qftober.  In  this  fultry  interval 
the  iky  is  continually  brafs,  and  all  the  water  which 
the  earth  gets,  is  from  dews  and  tempefts,  the  for- 
mer very  copious,  the  latter  rare  ; but  ftupendous 
both  in  the  burfts  cf  thunder  and  the  torrents  of 
rain.  During  this  drought  the  air  of  Rome,  un- 
der a molt  ferene  Iky,  is  loaded  with  rufiet,  in- 
flamed and  fetid  exhalations,  according  to  the 
intenfenefs  of , heat.  In  the  excurflons  which  I 
ufed  to  make  about  Rome  early  in  the  morning, 
I could  follow  the  progrefs  of  thefe  exhalations, 
which  condenfe  and  afcend  with  the  fun.  I 
I never  obferved  them  more  diftinftly  than  in  a 
walk  I took  to  S.  John  Lateran  in  the  morn- 
ing of  an  extremely  hot  day.  At  Confcantine’s 
baptiftery,  they  were  as  vifible  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  came  in  through  the  fouth  door,  as 
the  dull  raifed  by  a broom  in  a chamber  which 
had  not  been  fwcpt  for  feme  time.  As  to  the 
flnell,  it  was  that  of  a moft  fubtile  alkali.  Is  it 

then 
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then  any  thing  fixange  that  bodies  lliould  be  af- 
fected bv  effluvia  of  finch  a nature  ? 

Some  phyficians  have  laboured  to  find  out  the 
caufes  of  this  Intemperie , and  the  moft  proper  re- 
medies for  reftoring  the  falubrity  of  the  air.  In 
the  fupplement  to  the  Roman  antiquities,  I have 
perufed  feme  treatifes  on  thofe  heads,  which  had 
been  inferred  by  Salengre.  I have  read  that 
of  Doni  de  rejiituendd  falubritUte  agri  Romani y 
printed  at  Florence  in  1667,  together  with  that 
of  Lancifi  printed  at  Rome  1 7 1 1 •,  but  not  one 
thing  did  they  tell  me,  which  is  not  in  every 
body’s  mouth  : all  impute  to  one  particular  caufe, 
what  unqueftionably  is  owing  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  feveral  following;. 

1.  The  Pomptini  or  Pomtini  fens,  which  may 
be  called  the  fouth-gate  to  the  campagna,  were 
noted  for  their  dangerous  exhalations,  even  in 
the  republican  times.  The  conful  Cethegus,  and 
after  him  feveral  emperors,  fet  about  draining 
them,  and  to  them  the  commentators  applied 
thefe  lines  of  Horace. 

Sterilis  dudum  palus , aptaque  rernis , 
Vicinas  urbes  alii , grave  fentit  aratrum. 

Yet  fifty  or  fixty  years  after  Agufbus,  Silius 
Italicus  called  the  country  bordering  on  them, 
PejUfercs  P outbid  uligine  campos.  They  had,  doubt- 
lefs,  been  again  put  into  heart  under  the  following 
emperors,  who  accordingly  had  caufed  them  to  be 
regiftered  in  the  terrier  of  taxed  lands.  The  decli- 
nation of  the  empire  having  reduced  them  to  their 

former 
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former  condition,  Honorius , by  a law  of  the  firft  ydaf 
of  his  reign,  directed  to  the  prefedius  pratorio  for 
Italy,  difcharged  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions 
528042  acres,  become  unfit  for  tillage  I fhall  in- 
fert  this  law,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  applied 
to  its  real  objeft,  and  which  commentators  and  all 
the  hiftorians  of  the  empire  quote  as  a proof  of 
Honorius’s  munificence  and  attention  to  the  relief 
of  his  people, 

52080842  jugera  qua  Campania  Provincia,  junta 
Infpedtorum  reiationem , veterum  monumenta  Char- 

tarum , in  defertis  fqualiidis  locis  habere  dignofci- 
tur , iifdem  Provincialilus  concefftmus , Chartas 

fuperfi.ua  defcriptionis  cremari  cenfemus. 

Theodoric,  one  of  the  molt  liberal  princes  that 
ever  fat  on  a throne,  reftored,  by  means  of  im- 
menfe  works,  their  equilibrium  with  the  fea.  Some 
popes  have  formed  projects  to  this  purpofe,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
but  their  works  have  fcarce  outlived  them.  The 
fettling  a numerous  population  along  thefe  marches 
wouid  be  the  only  remedy  againft  their  noxious 
effects,  as  we  may  fuppofe  they  were  not  much 
felt  in  thofe  early  times,  when,  as  Pliiiy  aflerts  on 
the  authority  of  ancient  memoirs,  thefe  fens  had 
on  their  banks  no  lefs  than  thirty  fubftantial  coun- 
try towns.  It  was  in  allufion  to  the  exhalations 
which  they  fpread  through  the  campagna  of 
Rome,  that  a poet  gave  the  epithet  of  pkimbens 
to  the  fouth  wind  : PlumbeusAuJler.  Under  a lefs 
parching  Iky,  what  would  the  country  of  Hol- 
land be  at  prefent,  were  it  reduced  to  fome,  Mat- 
tered villages  on  the  downs,  a fituation  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  a barrier  againft  inundations  ? 

, adlyj 
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idly,  The  compagna  of  Rome  would  be  lefs 
expofed  to  thefe  exhalations,  were  the  fens,  from 
whence  they  arife,  tnafked  by  fome  foreft  intercept- 
ing thefe  exhalations.  There  are  indeed  woods  be- 
tween V eletri  and  thefe  fens  j but  thefe  woods  are 
all  of  lofty  trees  ill  kept,  and  the  far  greater  part 
hewn  down  as  low  as  the  waift.  Befides  they  are 
either  corks  or  elms,  too  knotty  and  at  too 
great  diftance  from  one  another,  to  arreft  or  ob- 
ftrudt  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Not  that  the 
foil  will  not  admit  trees  of  a better  kind,  but  in 
an  uninhabited  country,  and  under  a very  weak 
government,  it  is  only  the  danger  of  forefts  that  is 
minded,  as,  if  they  were  not  kept  thin,  they  would 
ferve  for  lurking  places  and  flickers  to  all  kinds 
of  robbers. 

3dly,  I have  heard  Romans  lay  the  caufe  of 
the  Intemperie  on  the  vapours  of  Solratara  near 
Puzzolo,  which  the  fouth-eaft  wind  drives  full  on 
the  campagna,  ever  fmce  Sixtus  V.  caufed  a foreft 
to  be  cut  down  which  intercepted  them.  They  af- 
firm, that  whilfc  that  foreit  was  branding,  the  air 
of  Rome  was  in  the  very  heat  of  the  dog-days 
clear  from  thofe  fulphureous,  aluminous,  and  vi- 
triolic fpirits  with  which  it  is  at  prefent  infefted. 
Sixtus  Y . demolilhed  that  foreft  on  the  very  fame 
account,  which  has  thinned  the  woods  between 
the  Veletri  and  the  Pontini  marfhes. 

4thly,  Others  lay  the  blame  on  the  cuftom  of 
the  farmers  in  the  levels,  of  fetting  fire  to  the 
ftubble  immediately  after  the  corn  is  off  the 
ground : the  end  of  which  is  to  deftroy  the  ver- 
min, and  to  manure  the  groupd  with  the  afhes, 
of  which  there  is  the  greater  plenty,  as  the 
Yol.  I.  B b items. 
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Items,  befides  being  very  ciofe  and  ftrong,  are  nor 
cut  lower  than  the  waift,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
the  wood  fellers  have  in  not  cutting  the  trees 
lower,  that  is,  to  fave  the  workman’s  labour. 

5thly,  The  plain  which  the  compagna  of  Rome 
now  occupies,  was  formerly  covered  with  feats, 
where  art  concentered  all  the  beauties  and  de- 
lights of  which  gardens  are  fufceptible.  Thefe 
manfions,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Vil- 
la? Suburbans  *,  were  the  more  fplendicl  and  en- 
chanting, as  the  Romans  on  every  interval  of  lei- 
fure  haftened  to  enjoy  themfelves  in  thefe  recefies. 
In  fo  parching  a climate,  water  being  a capital 
article  of  ornament  and  delight,  its  courfe  from 
the  mountains  was  foon  diftributed  fo  as  to  fill 
lakes  and  fupply  canals,  filh -ponds  and  baths. 
This  magnificent  trad;  being  afterwards  reduced 
to  a defart,  the  water  ftill  fpllows  many  of  the 
defcents  which  had  been  contrived  for  it,  and 
thus  fpreading  itfelf  over  the  country  without  its 
former  receptacles,  or  any  conftant  iffue,  it  flag- 
nates  amidft  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
certainly  thefe  ftagnations  may  very  much  con- 
tribute to  the  canicular  peftilences. 

But  to  ail  thefe  there  is  a primary  caufe,  as 
feed  and  germ  of  them,  and  this  is  the  total  de- 
population of  this  fine  country.  Reftore  to  it  but 
a part  of  the  men  which  formerly  fwarmed  here, 
and  the  waters  will  foon  have  conftant  iflues  ; o- 
ther  manures  than  {babble  afnes  will  be  found 
out  •,  the  woods  will  be  kept  and  felled  to  the  pro- 
prietor’s greateft  advantage  ; and  thus  they  will 
be  impenetrable  barriers  againft  the  vapours  ■, 

* See  Cicero,  Pliny,  Strabo, 

and 
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ail'd'  laftly  the  Pontine  fens,  thefe  pcftiferi  Pcntin 
idigine  c-ampi , will  by  cultivation  become  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  various  products  and  opu- 
lency. 

In  a word,  this  fine  country  is  unhealthy  be- 
caufe  difpeopled,  and  bare  of  people  becaufe  un- 
healthy : in  nature,  as  in  morality,  the  fame 
things,  are  often  feen  to  be  reciprocally  both  caufe 
and  effect ; what  in  fome  repefts  is  caufe  or  prin- 
ciple, becoming  effeft  or  confequence  in  others. 
The  relations  between  depopulation  and  the  In- 
temperie  evince,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  lat- 
ter muft  be  population  ; that  whatever  other  re- 
medies may  be  taken  in  hand,  they  are  all  infuf- 
ficient  and  of  no  effedl : in  a word,  that  this  ca- 
pital remedy  includes  every  other. 

Such  is  the  prefent  condition  of  that  Latium 
which  Virgil  addrefled  in  thefe  beautiful  verfes 

Salve,  rnagna  parens  frugum , Saiurnia  tellus , 
Magna  virum , &c*. 

Of  thefe  appellations  the  only  one  now  appli- 
cable to  it  is  the  epithet  of  Saiurnia , and  this  on 
account  of  its  decrepit  appearance  and  the  fove- 
reign’s  perpetual  fenility.  Of  thefe  fertile  tradls, 
jfuch  only  are  now  cultivated,  which  belong  to 
wealthy  communities,  or  to  noblemen  who  are 
able  to  have  lands,  lying  at  a diftance  from  all 
dwellings,  kept  in  good  condition.  Thus  culti- 
vation here  is  fupported  by  large  poffeffions,  that 
is,  by  the  very  caufe,  which,  in  other  climates, 
and  other  governments,  proves  its  deftruftion. 
This  want  of  hulbandmen  living  on  the  fpot,  or 
* Georg,  iib.  2, 
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annexed  to  the  glebe,  is  fupplied  by  the  defccn-- 
da-nts  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  who  come  down  in- 
bodies from  the  mountains,  and  give  the  grounds 
that  very  fuperficial  tillage,  which  yet  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  them  produce  in  the  moil  copious 
fertility.  I have  feen  thefe  peafants  fabettis  ligoni- 
bus  verfare  glebes ,.  drawn  up  in  a row  of  twenty,, 
forty,  fifty  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ages  •, 
they  take  a field,  either  length  or  breadth  wife, 
and  advancing  always  in  a parallel  line,  as  it  were, 
fcratch  the  earth,  keeping  time,  and  difmally 
chanting  old  ballads. 

At  Loretto  getting  rid  of  the  devout  Vetturino 
who  had  fupplied  us  with  horfes  at  Ferrara,  we 
had  taken  others  for  Spoletto,  which  is  nearly  the 
place  where  the  Intemperie  begins  to  be  felt. 
Here  we  fpent  feme  hours  in  bed,  but  at  our 
riling  found  our  apartment  infefted  with  a fmell 
much  ftronger  and  more  acrid  than  that  of  any 
jakes.  The  caufe  we  were  told  was  the  Aria, 
and,  indeed,  on  opening  the  windows  to  breathe 
more  freely,  we  found  the  air  abroad  quite  an- 
fwerable  to  the  fample  which  we  had  of  it  in  our 
apartment. 

We  took  poll:  at  Spoletto,  and  with  tranfporc 
fkw  the  rifing  fun  diffufe  its  beams  over  the  deli- 
cious plain  which  feparates  Terni  from  Narni ; 
two  places,  however,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
for  having  given  birth,  the  former  to  Tacitus  the 
hiftorian,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor  Nerva, 
to  whom  mankind  owed  fourfeore  years  of  feli- 
city.. 

Terni  is  the  lafh  town  of  the  ancient  Umbria, 
and  now  opens  the  renowned  Latium,  watered  by 

the 
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ithe  Tiber.  Citta-Caftellana,  the  firfb  town  one 
-comes  to,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  an- 
cient Fefcennium?  from  v, 'hence  the  Romans  im- 
ported the  Fefcennine  verfes,  a kind  of  burlefque 
ftyle  appropriated  for  particular  pieces,  the  aim  of 
which  was  only  to  pleafe  the  mob.  This  opinion 
the  learned  Dominic  Mazocchi  attacks  in  a 
quarto  which  he  published  at  Rome  in  1646, 
where  he  proves  Citta-Caftellana  to  be  the  city  of 
Veil,  fo  famous  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

The  fight  of  this  country  might  well  corrobo- 
rate the  account  which  had  been  given  us  of  the 
Intemperie  and  its  difmal  effects.  In  all  the  places 
where  we  changed  horfes,  only  fome  of  the  moft 
refolute  men  were  remaining  to  attend  the  poft: 
buftnefs  and  a wretched  inn  •,  and  thefe  having 
the  fever  to  a man,  regulated  their  attendance 
according  to  the  intervals  of  the  fit.  By  the 
fight  of  thefe  wan,  livid  phantoms,  who  likewife 
were  either  emaciated  or  bloated,  one  would  have 
little  thought  to  have  been  in  that  fweet  country 
of  Papamania,  of  whofe  happy  inhabitants  it  is 
faid. 

Triumphant  plenty  with  a cheerful  grace 

Balks  in  their  eyes  and  fparkles  in  their  face. 

The  very  fineft  tracts  and  the  leaft  cultivated  are 
along  the  five  laft  leagues  in  the  way  to  Rome  ; 
they  have,  indeed,  in  a great  meafure  no  other  cul- 
tivation than  from  the  waters,  which,  being  left  to 
themfelves,  and  fpreading  fpontaneoufiy  into  the 
receptacles  formerly  made  by  human  labour,  will 
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be  an  infurmountable  obftrufbion  to  cultivation, 
till  fuch  beds  be  opened  as  are  capable  of  con- 
taining them. 

Thefe  trafts  are  ftrewedwith  ruins  of  the  magni- 
ficence and  luxury  of  the  ancient  Romans,  fo  that 
the  ground  is,  as  it  were,  cut  out  by  the  variegated 
defigns  of  gardens,  of  which  the  capital  parts  are 
hill  difcernible,  as  large  pieces  of  water,  bar- 
rel’s, terraffes,  and  amphitheatres.  With  thele 
ruins  are  intermixed  thofe  of  buildings  and  tern- 
pies,  now  reduced  to  hillocks  and  confufed  Ru- 
dera. 

Amidft  this  w’afte  and  this  peftilential  air  it  is, 
that  Rome  lifts  its  towering  head,  the  grandeur  and 
majefly  of  which  feems  ftill  to  proclaim  the  queen 
of  nations  and  the  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe.  An- 
fwerable  to  this  grandeur  are  its  approaches,  be- 
ing formed  by  rows  of  palaces  j in  a word,  the 
veiw  it  offers  to  thofe  who  enter  it  by  the  Popolo 
gate,  compels  the  very  French  themfelves  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  tafte  for 
machines  and  fuperb  decorations. 

It  was  the  5th  of  September  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Rome.  The 
hunger  we  brought  with  us,  was  not  a little  in- 
creafed  by  the  many  ceremonies,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  go  through,  before  we  could  get  a 
dinner.  Four  cooks  to  whom  we  fucceffively  ap- 
plied, offered  us  their  afllftance,  and  followed  us  to 
a fifth,  who  was  at  laft  able  to  prepare  a dinner 
for  us.  The  four  firft  affifted  him  in  preparing  it, 
waited  upon  us  and  put  in  their  claims,  over  and 
above  the  price  of  the  dinner,  which  was  thereby 
doubled. 
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CONTAINING 

PIECES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ARTICLE 
OF  VENICE. 

1754,  7 Sett  entire* 

IN  P R E G A D I. 

Alii  Rettori,  Principal!  della  Terra  Ferma,  Capi 
di  Provincia,  e li  Proveditori  Generali  di  Mare, 
e di  Daimazia,  ed  Albania. 

RES  I S I oramai  troppo  offer vabili  i molti , e varj 
cbuji  infenftbilmente  introdottiji  nel  Dominio  nofiro 
dalla  Sregolata  libertd  deffudditi  d’  ogni  gr ado  e con- 
dizione , da  quali  vengono  impetrate  Bolle , Brevi , 
Refcritti , ed  altre  Carte  di  fuori , /fc  jzzw/z  »o/z  tutte , 
prefcrivono  tante  pubbliche  Lsggi , fono  affog- 
gettate  alia  revifione , coficche  molte  vengono  efeguite 
B b 4 clandejlinamente 

1754,  September  7. 

At  the  P R E G A D I-H  A L L. 

To  the  governors,  rulers  of  the  continent,  heads  of  provin- 
ces, and  the  purveyors  general  of  the  fea,  and  of  Dalmatia 
and  Albania. 

AS  it  is  notorious  that  many  and  various  abufes  have  been 
infenlibly  introduced  into  our  dominions,  by  the  licentioufnefs 
of  our  fubjects  of  every  rank  andcondition,  by  whom  are  ob- 
tained bulls,  mandates,  refcripts,andother  papers  from  abroad, 
which  are  not  all,  as  fo  many  public  laws  direft,  fubje&ed 

to 
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clandefiinamente  fenza  effere  nel  Collegio  nojlro  Been* 
ziate , con  deluftone  de'  favj\  e caritatevoli  proved i- 
menti  emanaii  nel  propejito , con  detriment 0 del T Ec* 
clefiafiica  DifcipHm , delle  beniniredotte  confuetudini  \ 
e con  turb axiom  della  tranqiiilliia  pubblicay  e venuto 
in  deliber axiom  il  Senate  di  andarinconiro  vigor ofa * 
mente , a tanti  difordini , £ rinuovare  e confertnare 
tutte  le  dntiche  provide  Leggi  nel propofeto,  e difer- 
mamente  ftabilire%  che  non  poffa.  da  chi  ft  fia  fotto  qua- 
lunqne  pretefto  effer5  efeguita  alcuna  Bolla,  Patentee 
Breve , Refcritloy  Ciia%ioney  Monitorio , 0 Cartage - 
neralmente  di  qnalftvcglia  natura , che  venga  di  fuoriy 
Je  prima  non  far  a prefentata  in  Collegio  per  offer  ri- 
veduia  e Licenziata?  in  pena  di  nullitd  deW efecuzi one y 
e di  quel  cajligo , che  merit ajfe  la  qualita  del  contra* 
fait  or  ey  e la  gravitd  della  trafgrejffione . Dietro  a 
quejla  deliber azione  v'incarica  il  Senate  di  dcverla  im - 
medi  at  ament  e far  ftibblicare  in  iutti  i Lnogki  foggetti 

alia 

to  revifa! ; many  being  clandeftinely  executed  without  li- 
cence from  our  college,  in  violation  of  the  wife  and 
falutary  provifions  made  upon  the  cccafion,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  cf  cuftoms  wifely  intro- 
duced, and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquility  : the 
fenate  has  therefore  deliberated  upon  taking  meafures  to 
make  a vigorous  eppofition  to  fo  many  diforders,  to  re- 
new and  confirm  all  the  ancient  laws  made  upon  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  eflablifh  it  as  a law,  that  there  fhould  not, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  be  executed  any  bull,  patent, 
brief,  refcript,  fummons,  mandate,  or  paper  of  any  nature 
whatever,  that  comes  from  abroad,  if  it  is  net  fir  ft  pre- 
fented  to  the  college  to  be  revifed  and  privileged,  upon 
pain  of  nullity  of  execution,  and  fuch  puniftiment  as  is  in- 
curred by  the  quality  of  the  perfon  guilty  of  fuch  fraud, 
and  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime.  After  this  deliberation 
the  fenate  charges  you  to  caufe  it  immediately  to  be  made 
public  in  all  places  fubjed  to  your  jurifdidion,  that  it  may 

be 
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alia  voftra  rapprefentanza  a chlara  intelligenza , a 
notizia  d’cgnuno,  facendola  pervenire  alle  rapprefen- 
tanze  alia  voftra  fuperioritd  fubordinate , invigilando , 
che Jia  in  confcrmitapuntualmente  efeguita , e fpecialmente 
rendendola  not  a alle  Curie  Or  dinar ie  Ecclefiafiiche , ed 
agli  Offiziali  delle  medefime. 

Ma  per  che  con  grave  fentimento  dell ’ Animo  del  Se- 
nate fi  e intefo  effete,  oltre  quello  della  fregolata  efecu- 
zione  di  tali  Carte , invalji  molti  altri  particolari  di- 
fordini  nelle  impetrazioni  fconjigliate , che  quotidiana- 
mente  fi  fanno  delle  medefime ; vi  refia  commeffo  di 
dover’in  conveniente  forma  far  fapere  agli  Ordinary 
Ecclefiafiici , che  ft  trovano  nei  Euoghi  della  Giurifdi- 
zione  no  fir  a , rifoluta  mente  del  Cover  no,  che  fia 

pofto  debit o confine  a tale  abufo. 

E percib  effendofi  introdotio , che  ad  ogni  Chiefa 
Campeftre,  Oratorio,  overo  Altare , vengono  impe- 
trati  Brevi  d’Indulgenze  e di  Privilegj  perpetui , o 
temporanei , offervarfi  la  debita  diferezione , 

fuccede , 

be  clearly  underftood  and  generally  known  to  every  body, 
caufmg  it  to  be  fent  to  the  jurifdidtions  fubordinate  to  yours, 
taking  care  that  it  be  punctually  executed,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, making  it  known  to  the  common  ecclefiailical  courts, 
and  to  the  officers  belonging  to  the  fame. 

But  becaufe  to  the  great  grief  of  the  fenate  information  is 
received,  that,  befides  the  licentious  execution  of  fuch  pa- 
pers, many  other  particular  abufes  in  the  irregular  obtain- 
ing of  them  have  prevailed ; it  is  therefore  recommended  to 
you  to  make  it  known  in  proper  form  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ordinaries  belonging  to  the  places  fubjeft  to  ourjurif- 
diftion,  that  it  is  the  firm  purpofe  of  the  government,  that 
an  end  be  immediately  put  to  fuch  abufe. 

And  therefore  a cullom  having  been  introduced,  that  in 
every  country  church,  or  at  every  altar,  there  are  obtained 
briefs  of  indulgence  and  perpetual  or  temporary  privileges, 
without  proper  precautions  being  obferved;  from  whence  it 

comes 
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f accede , che  per  il  mad  ufo  di  quefte  fpiritnali  graziey 
con  fini  d’intereffe,  di  vanita,  e ral  volta  peggiori 
fi  dimmuifce  piuitofio , che  Ji  accrefca  la  divozione , e 
la  river enza  de’  Fedeli  verfo  le  medejitne , affinche’Ji 
mantenga  ni  fudditi  la  Jlima  a quelle  dovuta , <? 
venerazicne , 7?  e fiahilito , che  non  far  anno  in  avvenire 
licenziati  fimili  brevi , 0 Privilege , yi?  air  impetra- 
ziene  de ’ medefimi  non  avr<*  preceduto  una  Legale 
gltlefiazione  d’effi  ordinarj , /«//  Indulgenze , 0 Pri- 

vilegj  abbiano  a fervire  di  edificazione  e profit  to  fpiri- 
tue.le  ds ’ Diocefani  : rilafeiar  le  quail  Aitefi- 

iazioni  eccit arete  feriamente  in  pubblico  nome  efifi  Or- 
dimrj  a non  render  Ji  facili,  ma  ridur  la  cofa  a ter- 
mini di  cenvenienza , i quali  falvino  gli  oggetti  di 
quefia  publica  deliberazione. 

Noto  farete  inoltre  agli  Ordinarj  medefimi , che 
quelle  conceffioni  e Difpenfe,  che  pofTono  da  efii 

rilafeiarfi 

comes  to  pafs,  that  by  the  abufe  of  tbefe  fp  [ritual  graces 
and  the  mixture  of  interelled  or  vain  ends,  and  fometimes; 
ends  of  a worfe  nature,  the  devotion  and  reverence  of 
the  faithful  towards  them  is  rather  diminifhed  than  in- 
creafed ; that  a due  efleem  and  veneration  for  the  faid  fpi- 
rittral  gifts  may  be  maintained,  it  is  ordained  that  no  fuch 
briefs  or  privileges  fha.ll  for  the  future  be  permitted,  if  the 
obtaining  of  them  has  not  been  preceded  by  a legal  at- 
foliation  of  the  faid  ordinaries,  that  fucli  indulgences  and 
privileges  are  likely  to  tend  to  the  edification  and  fpiritual 
welfare  of  their  diocefans  5 and  whiljfi  you  permit  fuch  at- 
tentions, you  fliall  in  the  name  of  the  public  ferioufly  ex- 
hort fuch  ordinaries  not  to  be  too  indulgent  in  their  grants, 
but  to  fettle  the  affair  on  fuch  a footing  as  may  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  this  public  deliberation. 

You  fhall  farther  make  it  known  to  the  ordinaries  them- 
felves*  that  as  thofe  concejjlons  and  dlfpevfations  may  be  granted  by 

them 
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rilafciarfi  ai  Diocefani  rifpettivi  in  forma  del  Jus 
proprio  ordinario,  delle  Difpofizioni  Canoniche, 
o di  Privilegi,  non  far  a in  avvenire  licenziata  al- 
cuna  Bella , Breve,  o Refcritto , che  venijfe  impetrato 
di  fuori,  tanto  maggiormente  che  per  lo  piii  s’ otten- 
gono  per  Is  caufe  leggier e fuppofte,  fenza  necejfitd,  o 
utilitd  della  Chiefa  in  delufione  delle  Difpofizioni 
Canoniche  della  buona  Difciplina. 

Sarar.no  pertanto  efcluji  dal  Licenziamento  tntti 
quelli  Brevi - che  venijfero  in  avvenire  impetrati  fenza 
pubblica  licenza  da  concederji  in  cafi  affai  varj,  per 
ordinazioni  da  farfi  extra  tempora,  non  ojfervati  i 
debit!  Interfcizj,  e prima  degli  anni  ftabiliti  agli  or- 
dinandi da  fagri  Canoni,  effendo  pur,  troppo  prefente- 
mente  moltiplicato  il  numero  dd  Sacerdoti,  fenza  che 
fs  ne  promuovano  d' eta  immatura , onde  non  rnai  edi- 
ficazione , ma  fovente  fuccede  fcandalo  r,e>  Popoli. 

Occorre  ancora,  che  le  THfpenfe  matrimonial i per 
lo  piii  s'impetrano  in  Curia  fenza  prima  efaminarfi  la 

legitimitd 

them  to  the  refpe&ive  diocefans  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  ordinary 
jurifdiSHon , of  canonical  difpoftions  and  privileges , there- 
fore no  bull,  brief,  or  refcript  obtained  from  abroad  iball 
be  licenced  for  the  future ; and  the  more,  as  they  are,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  obtained  under  trifling*  or  falfe  pretences, 
without  any  neceffity  or  advantage  to  the  church,  in  violation 
of  the  canonical  difpoiitions  of  good  difcipline. 

Therefore  all  thofe  briefs  fhall  be  excluded  licence,  that 
fhall,  for  the  future,  be  obtained  without  public  licence, 
which  is  granted  in  various  cafes,  for  ordinations  made  out 
of  time,  without  the  proper  intervals  being  obferved,  and 
before  the  years  appointed  for  ordination  by  the  facred  ca- 
nons, the  number  of  the  priefts  being,  at  prefent,  too  much, 
multiplied,  without  thofe  of  unripe  years  being  promoted, 
which  is  fo  far  from  edifying  the  people,  that  it  often  gives 
cccafion  to  the  moil  flagrant  fcandals  and  abufes. 

It  happens  likewife,  that  matrimonial  difpenfations  are, 

generally 
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legit mit a de'  motivi , e delle  caufe ; onde  la'volgare 
idiot  a genie  particohrmente , w/te  doppo  averle 

impetrate * percio  incontrati  difpendj  gravif- 

fmi  alpovero  fuofiato ? /raw  difficolta  nell1  efecuzione , 
^ ejji  Qrdinarjy  o ai  loro  Official i viene  commejfa > 
ed  inconim  oppojhioni  infuperabili  nella  verificazione 
di  Fatti  efpofti  in  Curia , ca/z  perdita  luttuofa  delle 
fpefe  inutilmente  get t ate , £ r<?/z  necejjita  dine  cnir  arm 
di  move.  Farete  pero  mto  ai  medejimi , zz^/z  ford 

da  qui  in  pei  licenziata  aicuna  Difpcnfa  matrimo 
fiiale,  ^ adprima i eke  venga  impetrata ? zz^/z  fiapre - 
icduta  tin ’ Atieftazione  legale  del  proprio  ordinario 
aeffierfi  ken  efaminate , * verificate  le  caufe  impellenti 
aUe  impetrazioni , zz<?/  pz/nz  eccit arete  il  loro  zelo  a. 
prefiar 5 tfpmz  diligent e , perche  non  fegna  in  cib  abufo 
emtrario  alle  Cofiituzioni  della  Chiefa , maffime 
del  Governor  o doe  poffia  riufcir'  in  danno  de 5 /<?ra 
Dbocefani * 

Gl 

generally  fpeaking,  obtained  in  court  without  the  lawful- 
Tiefs  of  the  motives,  and  caufes  being  firft  examined  ; 
whence  the  vulgar,  in  particular,  often  after  having  ob- 
tained them,  and  been  at  an  expence  very  hard  to  be  borne 
-by  perfons  in  their  narrow  circumftanc.es.,  find  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  execution,  which  is  committed  to  the  faid 
ordinaries,  or  to  their  officers,  and  meet  with  infurmount- 
able  oppofition  in  die  proof  of  fads  laid  before  the  court, 
with  the  unhappy  lofs  of  die  money  thrown  away  to  no  pur- 
pole,  and  the  neceffity  of  being  at  new  expences.  You 
& all  therefore  make  it  known  to  the  fame,  that  hencefor- 
ward no  matrimonial  difpenfation  fhall  be  licenced,  which 
has  not,  before  being  obtained,  been  firft  preceded  by  a le- 
gal atteftation  of  the  ordinary,  that  the  motives  were  duly 
examined,  which  caufed  it  to  be  applied  for,  in  which  you 
fcali  ftir  up  their  zeal  to  do  their  utmoft,  that  there  may  not 
in  this  follow  any  abufe  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of  the 
church,  the  maxims  of  government,,  or  which  may  prove 
prejudicial  to  their  diocefans. 

The 
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CL  inconvenient i,  che  in  qnafanque  luogofono  oc- 
ttrrfi  circa  ia  Riduzzione  delle  .Meffe,  le  quali  &- 
pendono  dalle  ST 'eft ament arie  difpefizioni  de9  fudditi > 
£0000  impulfo  a delib crave-  rclativ ament e alia 
legge  1480,  22  Decembre,  che  non  paffano  riel  Domirm 
nojtro  impstrarfij  overo  efeguirft  Brevij  Refcritii 9 & 
altre  Carte  in  queffo  propoftlo , fenzar previa  pubhlica 
licenza , £ fenza  Vafcolto  degli  credit  e di  qtielli ? i 
^//<?  medijime  difpofizioni  aver  pot  offer  0 in  qttalchs 
forma  titoloj  overo  inter effe * Dovereie  pero  render 

not  a agli  or  dinar j predetti  quefia  puhblica  volant  a.  Ai 
Superiori  de 9 Monafterj , Cafe.}  Collegj , Convent i%  0 
Congregazioni  dff  Religiofi  f arete  intender e , che  coll * 
oggetio  di  prefervare  nelle  Commit  a loro  Rdigiofe  la, 
quiet  e , £ lev  are  il  foment  0 alia  vanitdy  al  rilaffamenth 

della  Difciplina , prefervare  V offervanz® 

delle  Reg  ole , c#//?  gw#/*  / loro  rifpettivi  Iftituti  fom 
fiati  ammejji  ne9  pubblici  fiati 5 fi  e deliberate y che  non 

f& 

The  mconvenlencies  which  may  have  happened  in  any 
place  relative  to  reducing  the  number  of  maffes,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  wills  of  the  fubjefts  of  the  republic,  have 
given  occafion  to  refolve  with  regard  to  the  law  of  14803 
22  December,,  that  there  fhould  not  be  obtained  in  our  do- 
minions* or  executed  briefs,  referipts,  or  other  papers  to 
this  effedt,  without  previous  public  licence,  and  without  the 
approbation  of  the  heirs,  and  of  thofe  who  in  thefe  fame 
difpofitions  might  in  feme  form  or  other  have  a title  or  real 
in  ter  eft.  You  are  therefore  to  make  known  this  public  re- 
folution  to  the  faid  ordinaries.  You  fhall  likewife  give  the 
fuperiors  of  monafleries,  houies,  colleges,  convents,  or  re- 
ligious congregations  to  underftand,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  quiet  in  their  religious  communities,  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  vanity,  the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  likewife 
to  caufe  the  rules  to  be  obferved  with  which  their  refpedtive 
inftitutes  have  been  admitted  in  public  Hates,  it  is  refolded 
that  henceforth  no  perfon  belonging  to  a religious'  order 

fhall 
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fa  lectio  fenza  licenza  noftra  a qualunque  Perfcnd  re* 
ligiofa  $ imp etr are  a proprio  tdlento  Brevi , e Refcritti 
di  grazie , o di  Privilegj , overo  Commijfcni , ti  qu&U 
faccia.no  effetto  di  diipenfare  oyero  di  aiterare  le 
Coftituzioni  de’  loro  Iftituti  fummentovati , £ che  ve- 
nendoforfe  impetrati , 0///?  la  debit  a correzione  dovvj  a 
a chi  c&ntrafacejfe , 7Z(?/z  faranno  ticenziati. 

L,a  licenzioftd  di  tnotii  fudditi , 0&5  fpsjfo 

indiretti  continua  a procurarf  in  Curia  Bolle  di  Ri- 
nunzie  ad  favorem  -s  o vero  Coadjutorie  /zz/«r<z 
fuccejfone  ml  proprj  Benefizj , zzc/z  oftarJe,  che  tali  ahtfi 
fieno  deteftati  da  facri  Canoni , proibiti  efprejfamente 
da  Conti lj,  e contrarij  alia  pubblica  mente , /z  pci 
anche  tornano  in  detrimento  del  diritto  degli  ordinarj 
Collator  i , in  notabilijfmo  difpendio  delle  private  fa- 
miglie , 02  z&zz/zo  dello  ftato , jprr  /<?  jrzmz  fomme  di 

denaro , che  efcono , hanno  mojfa  la  cariid  del  Senato 
a provedere , <?  decretare , che  in  avvenire  non  fa  le- 
ctio a qualffa  Eccleflaftico  del  Dominio  ncftro  far 5 
altre 

fhall  be  fuffered  to  obtain  briefs,  or  refcripts  of  favour,  or 
privileges,  or  of  conuniilions  which  may  have  the  efTed  to 
difpenfe  with,  or  alter  the  confutations  of  their  inJHtutds ; 
and  that  if  they  fhould  happen  to  obtain  them,  befid.es  the 
punifhment  incurred  by  him  that  tranfgreffes,  the  briefs  and 
refcripts  fhall  not  be  licenced. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  many  fubjeds,  who  often  by  indired 
methods  continue  to  procure  in  the  Roman  court  bulls  of 
renunciation,  ad  favorem ; or  coadjutorial  bulls  with  future 
fucceihon  to  their  benefices,  notwithflanding  fuch  abufes 
are  deteiied  by  the  facred  canons,  exprcfsly  prohibited  by 
councils,  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  public,  and.  after- 
wards prove  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  ordinary  colla- 
tors, a great  expence  to  private  families  and  a lofs  to  the 
flate,  by  the  great  fums  of  money  of  which  it  is  drained ; 
hath  moved  the  charity  of  the  fenate  to  provide  and  decree 
that,  for  the  future,  it  {hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  church- 
man 
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altre  nnunzie  de>  proprj  Benefizj  poJH  entro  le  pub - 
bliche  Dioccfi , cbe  quelle  prefcritte  da  Canoni  della 
Cbiefa , £ Concilj  predetti  ne  fia  permejjo  il  far 
dd  medijimi  nella  Curia  Romana  rinunzia  ad  favorem, 
cvero  impetrar  Bolle  di  Coadjutorie  cm  futara  fuc- 
ccfiione  fctto  qnalunque  prciefto , con  pena  a chi  traf- 
gredijfe  di  convenience  correzicne , fecondo  la  qualiti 
delle  Perfone , e della  conirafazione.  Doverete  pertante 
render  noto  ancbe  quejto  provedimento  agli  cr dinar] 
predetti , che  fe  qualche  particolar  cafo  merit ajfe  ec- 
cezione , non  fa  altrimente  lecito  dipoier  farfi^  chepri - 
ma  s’abbia  ottenuta  pubblica  permiffione,  da  non  effer 
prefa  fe  non  code  dovute  riftretiezze , previe  le  altre 
ftahilite  formalitd , £ *»&/£  ancora  le  aitefiazioni  dP 
refpettivi  ordinarj. 

Sard  per  fine  cur  a della  diligenza , e zelo  voftro  di 
ritrarre  dalle  refpettive  Cancellarie  Vefcovili , Abba- 
ziali , Capi tolar i , £ qiiaiunque  altra  Pr datura  or- 

dimrrn 

man  of  oar  dominions  to  make  any  renunciations  of  their 
own  benefices  within  the  public  diocefes,  except  thofe  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  by  the  faid  coun- 
cils  ; nor  fhall  it  be.  allowed  to  make  of  the  fame  in  the 
court  of  Rome  a renunciation  ad  fa-vorem,  or  to  obtain 
coadjutorial  bulls  with  future  fucceflion  under  any  pretext, 
upon  pain  of  a due  punifhment  to  the  tranfgrefibr,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  and  the  tranfgreffion.  You 
fhall  therefore  farther  make  known  this  regulation  to  the 
ordinaries  aforefaid,  to  the  end  that  if  any  particular  cals 
deferves  exception,  it  fhall  upon  no  account  be  made,  till 
public  perrniffion  is  firil  obtained,  fo  that  it  faall  not  be 
admitted  without  the  due  reftriftions,  the  cuftomary  forma- 
lities having  preceded,  and  the  attestations  of  the  refpeftive 
ordinaries  having  been  heard. 

Finally  you  fhall  with  care,  diligence,  and  zeal,  take 
out  of  the  refpective  bifhops  courts,  and  courts  of  the 
.abbeys,  or  any  other  eccleiiaftical  court  whatfoever  fub- 

je£l 
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dinaria  fecolare , <r  Regolare  fioggelta  alia  voftra  rap- 
prefientanza , note  Giurate  »<?//<?  qaali  fit  contenga  il 
Catalogo  di  tutte  le  Balk , Brevi , £ Refcritti  d’  In - 
didgenze , Conceffioni,  Difpenfe , Privilegj , Rinunzie, 
Coadjutorie , Penftcni , che  dalle  predate , £ foro  Off- 
ziali  fojfero  per  il  corfo  di  queftb  ultimo  Decennio 
ftate  efieguite,  facendovi  aggiungere  la  ! Taffa  delle  fpefie 
ccccrfe , £ folite  pagarfi  tanto  nella  Curia  Rzanana , 
quanto  nella  propria  di  ciafcun  Ordinario , 
quanto  alle  Penficni,  fard  della  voftra  attenzions 
il  procurarvi  la  not  a di  tutti  li  Benefizj,  che  linora 
foffero  ftati  foggetti  a Penfione,  <?  Jz  quelli , che 
non  foffero  ftati  foggetti , c<5?z  diftinzione , fpiegandoji 
la  quantitd  e qualitd  della  Penfione  medejifna , auali 
note  dovrete  indirizzare  follecit ament e a quefto  Magifi 
trato  fopra  Monafterj. 

Sard  merilo  della  prudenza  voftra  di  contenervi  nelle 
erdinatevi  inftnuazioni  agli  or  dinar]  prefati  con  i me - 

defimi 

jc£t  to  your  jurifdiftion,  fworn  memorials,  containing  ca- 
talogues of  all  the  bulls,  briefs,  referipts  of  indugen- 
.ces,  conceffions,  difpenfations,  privileges,  renunciations, 
coadjutorial  bulls,  penfions,  which  were  by  the  afore- 
faid  ordinaries  and  their  fubftitutes  executed  within  the 
courfe  of  thefe  laft  ten  years,  caufing  to  be  thereto  adjoined 
an  account  of  the  expences  which  have  occurred,  and  which 
were  ufually  paid,  as  well  in  the  court  of  Rome  as  in  the 
the  particular  court  of  each  ordinary.  And  with  regard  to 
the  penfions,  you  (hall  take  care  to  procure  a memorandum 
of  all  the  benefices,  which  have  hitherto  been  liable  to  pay 
penfions,  and  of  thofe  which  were  never  liable  to  pay  them, 
fetting  forth  in  a diftinfi  manner  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  penfion  itfelf,  which  memorandums  you  mull  care- 
fully direct  to  the  magi  (Irate  who  fuperintends  the  religious 
houfes. 

It  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fuit  your  prudence  to  infert  in 
your  mandates,  infinuations  to  the  faid  ordinaries,  with  the 

fame 
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iejimi  convenient!  alia  rifpettiva  qualiia  de'  medefmi , 
facendoli  Jingclarmente  rilevare , che  ficcome  quefti 
provedimenti  tendono  a mantenere  nel  fuo  decoro  I’an- 
torita , £ diritti  del  loro  grado  ; cwz  ccnfida  il  Senato, 
che  dal  zelo  e pi  eta  de’  medejimi  v err  anno  fecondate  le 
di  ltd  religiofe  intenzioni  con  tutta  Vefficacia  e fervore , 
che  da  loro  merit  atnente  s’ attendee 

fame  attention  to,  the  refpeftive  qualities  of  each,  obferv- 
ihg  to  them  in  a particular  manner,  that  as  thefe  provifions 
tend  to  maintain  in  its  luftre  the  authority  and  rights  of 
their  dignity ; fo  the  fenate  is  confident  that  their  zeal  and 
piety  will  fecond  its  religious  intentions  with  all  the  ef- 
ficacy and  fervour  which  may  be  jullly  expected  from  them. 


IN  P R E G A D I 

Che  per  tm  Segretaiio  di  quefto  Configlio  fia 
mandato  a leggere,  e lafeiato  in  Copia  a M. 
Reverendif.  Patriarca  quanto  fegue. 

1754.  7 Settemlre. 

M ON  SIGNORE  Reverendif.  Rejifi  oramai 
troppo  cffervabili  gli  abufi  infenfibilmente  introdotti 
in  molte  parti  del  Dominio  no  fro  per  una  iregalata 

liberty 

At  dt  PHEGAD  I-H  ALL. 

Let  the  following  le  fent  by  the  fecretary  of  this  cour^ 
cil  to  be  read,  a?jd  4 copy  of  it  left  with  his  grace  the 
patriarch , 

17 54?  7 September • 

THE  abu.fes,  my  lord;  being  become  notorious*  which 
have  been  introduced  in  many  part?  of  our  dominions, 
through  the  licentioufnefs  of  fubjedis  of  every  degree  and 
Vql.  I»‘  Gc  condition* 
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libcrta  de'  fudkti  d/cgni  grado , e condizione , da  quail 
fit  impetrano  Belle , Brevi , Refer  it  ti^  ed  altre  Carte 
di  fieri,  e pofeia  fenza  che  vengdno  ajfcggettate  alia 
revifione , come  prefcrivono  le  pubbliche  legggi^  reft  ana 
t ah  Gita  efeguite  con  delujione  di  cost  faggi  prove  di- 
mend  tendenti  a mantenere  la  buona  Difciplina  Ec- 
clefiaftica , /*  cmfuetudini  ben 5 introdotte , 
quillitd  dello  fttato  *3  fi  e trovato  in  neceftita  il  Senate 
di  rinovare , conferrnare  tuite  le  antiche  leggi  nel 

propojiio 5 preferiverne  circolarmente  Vinviolabile 
ojftervaiiza . 

Sebbene  il  zelo 5 il  filiale  attaccamento , che  e ftato 

fempre  a cnore  de'  Predecejfori  di  V.  S.  Illma , 
tint  ament  e quelle 5 che  ella  conferva  verfo  le  cofe  noftrey 
e per  Voftervanza  de*  Siatuti  Canonici  non  abbino 
la  fiat 0 , difordini  fi  avanzino  in  quefta  fua 

Biocefi ^ non  lefeia  perb  quefto  Ccnfglio , render  le 

do  notOj  che  fi  e trovato  opportune  provedere  in  quefta 

materia 3 

condition,  by  whom  are  obtained  bulls,  briefs,  referipts,  and 
other  papers  from  abroad,  and  afterwards,  without  their  be- 
ing fubje£ed  to  a revifal,  as  the  public  laws  ordain ; they 
are  fpme times  executed  in  violation  of  thefe  wife  previfions, 
which  tend  to  maintain  a good  ecctefiaflical  difeipline,  the 
cufloms  that  have  been  wifely  eftablilhed,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  date  • the  fenate  has  found  itfelf  under  a necef- 
iity  to  renew  and  confirm  all  the  ancient  laws  made  up- 
on this  account,  and  to  enjoin  the  inviolable  obfervation  of 
them  in  all  the  countries  round  about. 

Although  the  seal  and  filial  attachment  which  your  grace’s 
predecefiors  have  always  had  at  heart,  and  particularly  that 
which  you  have  for  us  and  ours,  and  for  the  obfervance  of 
eeclefiailical  canons,  ^ hath  not  differed  fo  many  diforders  to 
gain  ground  in  this  your  diocefe,  this  council  notwithstand- 
ing takes  care  to  make  known  to  you  what  meafures  it  has 
found  neceffary  to  take  upon  this  occafion,  being  certain 
that  your  grace  with  your  11  dial  piety  and  prudence  wall  not 

fail 
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materia,  ben  certo,  che  ella  colia  pieta,  e prudenza 
fua  non  lafcerd  di  uniformarji , e di  or dinar e dal  canto 
juo  a’proprj  miniftri  la  pontuak  efecuziom. 

Non  dour  a pertanto  ejfier 5 efeguita  alcuna  Bella , 
Breve , Refcritto , Citazione , Moniiorio , <?  Carta  ge- 
tter almmte  di  qnalfijta  natura , civ  di  fe 
prima  non  far  a prefentata  in  Collegia  per  ejjer  riveduta , 
e licenziata , m nullitd  dell’  efecuziom , c *£ 

a/ael  caftigo , civ  merit afse  la  qualita  della  contrafazione , 
c ci?i  contrafaccffe . 

Vdendcji  poi  metier  e qualche  convenient e confine 
ali  abufo  invalfo  dbimpetrarfi  fconfigliat ament e Brevi 
d’lndulgenze,  e di  Privilege  dy  Altari  perpetui , 5 z? 
tempo,  fienza  che  Jia  offervata  la  debit  a economia , e 
diferezione , onde  fuccede , civ  per  z7  zzzzz/’  ufo  Ji  dimi- 
nuifca  piiitpfio , che  fi  accrefca  la  divozione , e la  rive- 
renza  dP  Fedeli  verfio  quefts  pregievoli  fpirituali 
grazie,  fard  della  Pafloral  cura  di  V.  S.  Reverendif. 
di  far  fapere  ai  Pievani,  ed  aitri  Supericri  delle  Chief e , 

civ 

fail  £0  take  proper  meafures  on  your  fide,  and  dir  eft  your 
officers  to  put  them  punctually  in  execution. 

Therefore  no  hull,  brief,  refeript,  citation,  monitory,  or 
paper  of  what  nature  foever,  which  comes  from  abroad, 
fnall  be  executed  till  it  is  firft  prefented  before  the  col- 
lege to  be  reviled  and  licenced,  upon  pain  of  the  execution’s 
being  null  and  void,  and  of  that  punilhment  which  is  in- 
curred by  the  quality  of  the  tranfgreffion  and  the  tranf- 
greflbr. 

It  being  therefore  neceffary  to  put  fome  proper  ftop  to 
the  prevailing  abufe  of  obtaining  improperly  briefs  of  in- 
dulgence, or  privileges  of  the  altar,  either  perpetual  or  for  a 
time,  without  due  eeconomy  and  caution  being  obfefved; 
whence  it  conies  to  pafs,  that  through  this  pernicious  cuf- 
tom,  devotion  is  rather  dlminiihed  than  inereafed,  as  like- 
wife  the  reverence  of  the  faithful  for  thefe  valuable  fpiritual 
favours,  it  fhall  be  the  paftoral  care  of  your  grace  to  make 

C c 2 $ 
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che  non  far  anno  quindi  in  poi  licenziati  fimili  Brevty 
fe  non  avrd  pfeceduto  alia  impeirazione  de*  medefrmi 
una  legale  attefiazione  della  Patriarcal  fua  Cancclleriay 
che  abbino  quefiia  fervire  di  edificazione 5 e profit  to 
fpiriiuale  de*  fuoi  Diocefani . Nel  rilafciare  k quati 

attcjlazioni , ben  corf  da  il  Senate , chela  di  lei  pru- 
denza  non  far  a per  renderft  facile , ma  ridurrd  la  ccfa 
a termini  di  convenienza , z y##/*  falvino  i Reiigiofi  og - 
getii^  che  fi  hanno  in  quefta  deliberazione . 

Per  metier  freno  ancora  alia  licenzicfitd  dellc  impe - 
trazionii  che  fpeffo  da  ogni  qualita  indifferent  entente  di 
Perfone  fi  fanno  in  Curia  fenza  VEconomia  preferitta 
dalle  leggi  della  Chiefa , * lo  pin  fopra  caufe  frivole > 
ed  anche  Juppcfte  fenza  neceffitdj  cvero  utilitd  della 
Chiefa , derivano  fovente  graviffimi  abaft  in  delu- 

fione  delle  preferizioni  Cf  noniche 5 rilaffazione 

dell%  Ecclefiafiica  Difciplina , yir#  licenziato  in 

avvenire  dicun  Breve  y Refer  it  toy  o ultra  Carta  prove-* 

niente 

it  known  to  the  reftors  and  other  pafifh  priehs,  that  hence-*- 
forward  no  fuch  briefs  fhall  be  licenced  except  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  fame  be  preceded  by  a legal  atteflation  from  the 
patriarch’s  office,  that  they  are  intended  for  the  edification 
and  fpiritual  advantage  of  his  diocefans.  In  allowing  which 
attentions,  the  fenate  has  good  hopes  that  your  grace  will 
not  be  too  indulgent,  but  will  put  the  affair  upon  fuch  a 
footing  as  may  fecure  the  religious  objects  of  this  delibera- 
tion. 

Farther  to  check  this  licentious  obtaining  of  briefs,  &c. 
which  are  often  procured,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  perfons 
of  all  qualities  and  denominations  without  the  ceconomy 
preferibed  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  for  frivolous  caufes,  and  even  fuch  as  are  fuppofed 
without  neceffity  or  any  advantage  to  the  church,  from 
whence  there  often  fpring  grievous  abufes,  to  the  violation  of 
the  canonical  preferiptions,  and  in  relaxation  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  difeipline ; for  the  future  licence  fhall  not  be  granted  to 

any 
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lierlcdi  fucri , che  contenga  difpenfazioni , 0 concejjioni 
di  ccfe , /<?  concederji  pojfano  dalla  di  lei  aiitoritd 

a forza  del  Jus  fuo  or  dinar io , della  difpofizione  de  Ca- 
nonic 0 di  Privilegj. 

Saranno  pero  efcluji  dal  licenziamento  quei  Brevi , 
che  venijjero  impetrati  per  ordinazioni  da  far  ft  extra 
temper  a , #072  ojfervati  i dehiti  interftizi , 0 prima  degli 
anni  ftabiliti  agli  ordinandi  da  fagri  Canoni , effendo 
prefentemente  pur  troppo  moltiplicato  il  numero  de * 
Sacerdoti , <:/&<?  promuovano  di  eta,  immatura, 

ends  non  mai  edificazione , 02a  fovenie  fuccede  fcandalo 
a ’ Popoli . 

Occorre  ancora  che  le  difpenfe  Matrimoniali  della 
volgare  idiot  a gente  fingolarmente  s’impetrdno  in  Curia 
fenza  prima  efaminarfi  la  legitimitd  de ’ motivi , £ 
raa/*  quali  fi  poffono  ottenere , fpejfe  volte 

dopo  aver  per  cio  incontrati  difpendj  graviffimi  al  po- 
vero  loro  fiato , trovano  diffcolta  nelV  efecuzicne  com- 


any  brief,  refeript,  or  other  paper  which  comes  from  abroad, 
containing  difpenfations  or  conceilions  of  things  which  may 
be  granted  by  your  grace’s  authority  in  virtue  of  your  Ordi- 
nary jurifdidtion,  the  difpolition  of  the  canons  or  of  privi- 
leges. 

Thofe  briefs  fhall  jikewife  be  excluded  from  licence  that 
are  obtained  for  ordinations  to  be  conferred  extra  tetnpora, 
without  obferving  the  due  intervals,  and  before  the  years 
appointed  by  the  facred  canons,  the  number  of  prielh 
being  already  multiplied  too  far,  without  thofe  of  unripe 
years  being  promoted,  whence,  inftead  of  edification,  there 
often  arifes  fcandal  to  the  people. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  marriage  difpenfations  of  the  low 
vulgar  are  obtained  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  without  any  previous  inquiry  being  made  into 
the  lawfulnefs  of  the  motives,  and  of  the  caufes  for  which 
they  may  be  obtained  ; whence  it  often  happens  that  after 
having  upon  this  account  been  at  an  expence,  and  almoft 

C c 3 infupportabls 
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mejfa  agli  Offictalt  dells  Curie  crdinarie , ed  oppofiziom 
infuperabili , per  che  non  Ji  verificano  le  caufe  efpcfie, 
con  per dt ta  luttuofa  del  denar'o  per  cio  fpefo^  e con  ne.- 
cejjUa  ddtnconirare  tiuoyi  dafpendj.  Id  on  far  a per  do 

licenziata  oleum  di  tali  Mairimoniaii  Difpenfe , a cui , 
frtma  che  <venga  impeirata , non  fia  preceduta  una 
legale  atteftezione  della  di  lei  Curia  d 5 efferfi  herd  la- 
minate, e verificate  coi  meiodi , e riguardi  foliti  ojjer- 
varji  ne'  refpettivi  cafi  al  tempo  dell 5 efecuzione  le 
caiife  impellenii  all9  impetrazione  \ nel  che  pure  reft  a 
eccitato  il  di  lei  zelo  a far  che  in  cio  da  proprj 
Miniftri  ft  pr  eft i opera  fedele,  per  che  in  cio  non  ftegua 
ahufto  contrario  alia  mente  delle  coftiinzioni  della  Chief  a, 
ed  alls  caritatevoli  mafftme  del  Governo , o che  poftfa 
riuftcire  in  aggravio  deD  fuoi  Diccefani . 

Effendo  fiato  proveduto  dalle  leggi  noftre  che  fenza 
pubblica  licenza  niuno  pofta  impetrar  Brlvi  per  com - 

mutazicni  ■ 

infiipp  or  table  to  their  poor  and  humble  Ration,  they  meet 
with  difficulties  in  the  execution  committed  to  the  officers 
of  the  common  courts,  and  infurmountable  oppofitions,  as 
the  caufes  laid  before  the  courts  are  not  proved,  and  they 
lofe  the  money  which  they  have  fpent  upon  that  account, 
and  are  under  a neceffity  of  being  at  expences  itill  more 
conliderable.  Therefore  no  fuch  matrimonial  difpenfatiens 
fhall  be  licenced  which  are  not,  before  they  are  obtained, 
preceded  by  a legal  attestation  of  the  court,  that  the  caufes 
which  cccafioned  them  to  be  obtained,  were  before  the  time 
of  the  execution  thoroughly  examined  and  proved,  with 
all  the  methods  and  precautions  cufiomary  to  be  obferved  in 
the  refpeftive  cafes  ; and  you  are  exhorted  to  fnew  your  zeal 
in  making  your  own  fubfdtutes  exert  themfelves  to  the  ut~ 
moil,  that  in  this  there  may  follow  no  abufe  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  eccleiiaftical  confutations,  and  the  benevolent 
maxims  of  government,  or  which  may  prove  hurtful  to 
your  diocefans. 

It  being  provided  by  our  laws,  that  no  body  is  to  obtain 

i briefs 
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mutazioni  dells  ultimo  volonta , non  Jura  licenziata 
■pertio  alcuna  Carta  di  fuori  per  riduzioni  di  Mtffiy 
che  veniffe  imp  sir  at  a fenza  quejio  efenzials  requijiioy 
e fenza  ilprevio  afcolto  degli  Eredi  di  quelli , che  avef- 
fero  Grdinata  la  cslebrazione , overo  di  chi  aver  potejfs 
in  dette  Difpojizioni  titolc,  overo  interefje. 

E perche  e arrival 0 alia  pubhlica  notizid  che  contro 
le  chiare  uniformly  e rifolutijfime  difppfiziom  de’’  fagri 
Canoniy  e de ’ fieffi  provedimenti  publici  la  licenziofitd 
de 5 fudditi  continua  ccn  modi  indiretti  a procurarfi 
Bolls  di  rinnnzie  ad  favoreniy  e Ccadjutorie  con. 
futura  fuccejjione  ne'  Benefizj  loro  tanto  detefiats  da 
Padri  della  Chief  a,  cofe  tutte , che  tor  nano  in  diminu- 
zione  del  diritto  de ’ Collatori  ordinarjy  in  notabilijfimo 
detriment 0 de*  fudditi , ed  in  danno  dello  Stato  per  It 
moltipliciy  e gravijjimi  difpendj  col  procurarfi  conji - 
rqili  convenzioniy  e quelle  difpenfe  che . dalle  leggi  falu- 
tariy  e datta  fpedizione  dells  Bolls  vanno  inf  spar  abili  % 

fi 

briefs  for  the  commutation  of  tefiiaments,  therefore  no 
foreign  order  for  the  reducing  of  the  number  of  maffes 
fhall  be  licenced,  which  is  obtained  without  the  eiiential  re- 
quisite, and  without  frit  obtaining  the  content  of  the  heirs 
who  had  directed  them  to  be  celebrated,  or  of  whoever 
might  be  really  Intereficed  in  the  faid  difpofitions. 

And  becaufe  it  is  come  to  the  public  knowledge,  that  con- 
trary to  the  clear,  uniform,  and  fixed  decisions  of  the  fa- 
cred  canons  and  public  regulations,  the  licentioufnefs  of 
fubjedls  continues  by  indirect  methods  to  procure  bulls  of 
renunciation  ad favor em,  and  coadjutorial  bulls,  with  future 
fuccefiion  to  their  benefices,  fo  much  dele  fled  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  ; all  which  particulars  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  ordinary  collators,  greatly  hurt  the  fubjeft,  and  caufe 
coniiderable  lofs  to  the  ilate,  through  the  many  and  grievous 
expences  unavoidable  in  procuring  fuch  bargains,  and  thofe 
expences  which  are  infeparable  from  falutary  laws  and  the 
difpatching  of  bulls ; it  is  therefore  ordained,  that,  for  the 

C c 4 future. 
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ft  e pero  ftabilito , chi  in  avvenire  non  fia  lectio  a cnal- 
fitfia  Ecclefiafiico  del  Domini o noftro  di  far ’ altre  rimm- 
zie  de’  proprj  beneficj  pojii  entro  le  publiche  Dizioni 
che  quelle  permejfe  dai  Canoni  della  Cine  fa  e dai  Con- 
cilj  predetti , e che  non  fia  permcffo  di  far  de ’ mede- 
fimi  nella  Curia  Romans,  rinunzia  ad  favor em,  overt) 
impetrar  Bolle  di  coadjutorie , con  f utter  a fucceffione 
fotto  quahinque  pretefio , in  pern  a chi  trajgredije  di 
convenient e correzione  fecondo  la  qualitd  delie  Per  fine, 
e della  contrafazione. 

E fi  qtialcbe  farticolar  cafe  meriterd  eccezicne , 
do  non  fard  altrimente  lecito  di  poter  farfit , che 
prima  fit  abbia  ottenuta  publica  licenzd  di  non  ejfer 
conceffa , fi  non  che  colie  rifirettezze  e formalitd  decre- 
tate. , e previe  le  di  lei  attefiazdoni , e de'  fuoi  fuccef- 
fori. 

Reft  a in  fine  eccitato  il  di  lei  %elo  di  ordinare  cd 
Miniftri  della  propria  Concelldria  una  diftinta , e gin- 
rata  nota  in  cui  reftano  epilogate  in  Gatalcgo  tutte 

le 

future,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ecelefiaftic  to  make 
any  other  renunciations  of  their  own  benefices  which 
-belong  to  this  hate,  except  thofe  that  are  permitted  by  the 
canons  of  the  church,  and  by  the  councils  aforefaid,  and 
that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  make  of  the  fame  a renuncia- 
tion ad  favor  em  in  the  Roman  court,  or  obtain  coadjutorial 
bulls  with  a right  to  future  fucceffion  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  upon  pain  of  a punifhxnent  adequate  to  the  crime 
and  fuited  to  the  quality  of  the  offender,  being  infli&ed 
upon  whoever  tranfgreffes, 

And  if  any  particular  cafe  fhould  deferve  to  be  excepted, 
this  fhall  not  be  lawful,  unlefs  public  licence  is  firft  obtained, 
fhewing  it  has  not  been  granted  but  with  the  reftri&ions  and 
formalities  cufiomary  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  with  the  pre- 
vious attefiations  of  your  grace  and  your  fucceifors. 

Finally  your  grace  is  requeued  to  orderthe  fecretaries  of  ycilr 
own.  office  to  draw  up  a particular  and  fworn  memorandum, 

containing 
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Belle,  Brevi , e Referitti  d’ Indulgenze,  ConceJJioni , 
Difpenfe , Privilegj , Rinunzie, , <?  Coadjutoric , che 
dalle  delta  'di  lei  Curia , Offziali  per  il  Corfo  di 

quefto  ultimo  Decennio  f offer o Jlate  efeguite , facendovi 
aggiungere  a delta  nota  la  aifiinta  taffa  delle  fpefe 
per  quells  occorfe , <?  folite  pagarfi  tanto  nella  Romana 
Curia , quanto  nella  propria , herd  intendendoji  con 
quefto  Magiftrato  ai  fopra  Monafterj , per  farcela 
pavenire  con  follecitudine . 

Abbiamo  di  tut  to  quefto  voluto , ella  ne  refti 
intefa  per  quella  giufta  confidenza , che  ha  il  Senato , 
vorrd  congiungere  V opera  della  fua  connatural^ 
pietd , £ prudenza  alls  religiofe  intenzioni  del  Qoverno , 
fempre  pin  mgritarji  la  pubblica  eftimazione , e 
gradmento, 

containing  a compendious  catalogue  of  all  the  bulls,  briefs, 
and  referipts  of  indulgences,  coimeffions,  difpenfations,  pri- 
vileges, renunciations,  and  ccadjutcrial  bulls,  that  have  been 
executed  in  your  graces’s  faid  court,  and  by  your  officers, 
during  the  laft  ten  years,  caufmg  to  be  fubjoined  to  the  faid 
memorandum  a diftindt  account  of  the  expences  occalioned  by 
them,  and  which  it  ~was  cuftornary  to  pay,  as  well  in  the 
Roman  court  as  your  own,  including  alfo  the  monafteries,  in 
order  to  have  fuch  memorandum  fpeedily  fent  us. 

We  have  thought  proper  1 9 iniinuate  this  to  your  grace, 
through  the  juft  confidence  of  the  fenate,  that  you  will  join 
the  a ffi  ft  an  ce  of  your  innate  piety  and  prudence  to  the  religi- 
ous intentions  of  the  government,  which  will  make  you 
ftill  more  deferving  of  the  public  efteem  and  benevolence. 

DECREE 
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DECREED 

Del  Gran  Configlio  di  Venezia. 

7 Sett.  1754. 

“ 'DA  quefto  dt  in  avvenire  f,a  efpr  ejf anient  e 
€C  vietato  a qualunque  fuddito  di  ricorrere  a Roma  per 
xt  qualfivoglia  fort  a di  difpenfe,  che  non  ft  pojfano  ot- 
44  tenere  dull’  Ordinario , e eke  in  ogni  cafo  di  dover 
a.  ricorrerey  fi  abbi a da  fare,  ma  per  la  via  delF  Or - 
“■  dinar io,  fenza  fpefa  alcana , intendendo  il  Principe- 
**  Sereniffimo , che  ogni  imp  abbia  a ccnformarfi  al 
cr-  Concilia  di  Trento , alii  Decreti , e Bolls  Poniificie , 
“ fenza  efiggere  difpenfe  dalle  accettaie  Leggi , delle, 
fcs  quaii  ogni  Principe  Crijliano  e mantemtore. 

PRIMA 

DECREE 
Of  the  great  council  of  Venice . 

7 September , 1759. 

FROM  tills  day  forward  every  fubjefl  is  exprefsly  for- 
bidden to  apply  to  Rome  for  any  difpenfation  of  any  fort, 
which  cannot  he  obtained  from  the  ordinary ; and  in 
every  cafe,  in  which  application  is  to  be  made,  it  lhould  be 
made  by  the  ordinary,  and  without  any  fort  of  expence,  it 
being  the  intention  of  his  ferene  highnefs  the  doge,  that  all 
lhall  conform  to  the  council  of  Trent,  to  the  decrees  and 
pontifical  bulls,  without  exafling  difpenfations  from  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  which  every  Chridian  prince  is  defender. 

FIRST 
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P R IMA  L E P T E R A 
Scritta  dal  Papa  Clemente  XIII.  alia  Repubblica. 

A P P E N A inalzati  dalla  Providenza  del  Sig- 
nore , fenz ’ alcun  merit o,  ed  opera  noftra^  in  tempi 
tanto  miferi , e calamitofi  al  fupremo  Governs  della 
Chiefa , rivolgiamo  il  penfiero , £ lo  fguardo  verfo 
Vofira  Serenitd , rww  degno , ed  illufire  Capo  di  una 
Repubblica , che  abbiamo  fir?  era , per  il  noftro  nafei- 
mento , ojfiervata  per  nofir  a dilettiffima  Madre , £ che 
ameremo  da  qui  innanzi  per  ilgrado  in  cui  Jiamo  cofti- 
tuiti , Padre  di  tntti  i fedeli , fww*  nofir-a  carijfma 

figlia , partecipandole  con  quefta  lettera , feritta  di 
pugno , quefio  inafipettato  noftro  fucceffo. 

Siatno  pero  ricolmi  di  una  giufta  fiducia , efi'endo 

la  medefima  interejfiata  a procurare , che  il  noftro  Reg- 
gimento  riefca  a lei  di  gloria , £ utilita  alia  Chiefa , 
vorrd 

FIRST  LETTER 

Written  by  pope  Clement  XIII.  to  the  republic . 

SCARCE  raifed  by  divine  providence,  without  any 
merit  or  efforts  of  our  own,  in  times  of  fuch  didrefs  and 
calamity,  to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  church,  we  turn 
our  thoughts  and  confiderations  to  your  ferene  highnefs,  as 
the  worthy  and  illuilrious  head  of  a republic,  which  we  have 
hitherto,  on  account  of  our  birth,  refpetded  as  our  belcyed 
mother,  and  which  we  diall  henceforward  love,  on  account 
of  the  dation  in  which  we  are  placed,  of  father  of  all  the 
faithful,  as  our  deared  daughter,  communicating  to  you 
with  this  letter  written  with  our  hand  this  our  unexpedled 
fuccefs. 

We  are  therefore  full  of  juft  confidence  that  the  republic, 
being  intereded  to  render  our  government  glorious  to  her, 
and  advantageous  to  the  church,  will  aflift  us  with  her 

powerful 
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vorrd  ajfificrci  cpUa-efficacia  delle  fits  orazioni , e cotta 
Savlezza  def  fusi  Configli^  ed  incomnciare  encora  a 
f elicit  arm,  coni'  erafi  gi. a principi at  o con  quefia  S.  Sede> 
dandoci  it  tempo , ed  i mezzi  di  potervi  ulteriornienfe 
travagliare,  com*  erafi  gia  incominciato  dal  nofiro- 
Predeceffore ; ne  porgiamo,  a quefio  fine , a Vofitra 
Serenita  le  pilt  fervor ofie  pregkiere,  afijicurandola , che , 
ficcome  ci  fiarebbe  di  un  fiommo  contento , eke  la  nofitra 
amatififma  P atria  dajfie  agli  altri  Principi  Cattolici 
qyejlo  pio,  e generofio  efiempio  di  fill  ale  defer enza  alle. 
giufie  ifianze  del  Vicario  di  Crifto , cost  d-arebbe  ancora 
a noi  motive  di  approfittarci , maggiormente  della  dig- 
nit  a Pcntificia , per  promuovere  le  fine  convenienze , e 
per  implorare  in  grado  di  fiommo  Sacerdote  dal  motor 
d’ogni  bene , a Vofira  Serenita , Repubblica , ^ 

alii  fiuoi  Dominj  ogn *'  increment  o di  gloria , f elicit  a. 

Infanta  non  lafeeremo  di  ringraziarla  per  la  partey 
the  il  Cardinals  Delfino 5 per  far  cofia  grata , come  non 
* dubitiamo  a V, ofilra  Serenita , ^ <2//^  Repubblica , ha 
prefio 

powerful  prayers,  and  with  the  wifdom  of  her  councils,  and 
begin  to  make  us  happy,  as  lhe  has  already  begun  with  this 
Holy  See,  giving  us  the  time  and  means  to  labour  farther  for 
this  purpofe,  as  our  predeceffor  had  opened  the  way ; we  for  this 
end  prefer  to  your  ferene  highnefs  our  molt  fervent  prayers, 
alluring  you  that  as  it  would  be  the  higheil  fatisfasflion  to 
us,  that  our  beloved  country  Ihould  give  other  catholic 
princes  this  pious  and  generous  example  of  filial  deference 
to  the  jufc  follicitations  of  the  vicar  of  Chrift,  fo  it  would 
furnilh  us  with  a motive  to  avail  ourfelves  the  more  of  our  pon- 
tifical dignity,  in  order  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  implore,  in  quality  of  chief  pontiff,  that  the  giver 
of  all  good  would  bellow  upon  your  ferene  highnefs,  upon 
the  republic,  and  upon  its  territories,  all  forts  of  glory 
and  felicity.  At  the  fame  time,  we  return  thanks  to  your 
ferene  highnefs  for  the  part  which  cardinal  Delfino,  in  ccm- 
plaifance,  as  we  take  it  for  granted,  to  your  ferene  highnefs 
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■prefo  infieme  coir  Ambafciaiore  per  la  nojtra  Efalta- 
zione , e per  ultimo  Is  diamo  coir  intimo  del  nojiro 
ctiore  r Appofcolica  Benedizione. 

and  to  the  republic,  has  taken,  in  conjunction  with  the  am- 
baffador,  to  promote  our  exaltation  ; and  finally  we  heartily 
give  your  ferene  highnefs  our  apoflolical  benediction. 


VENEZIA. 

5 Agofto  1758. 

I L Papa  nella  prma  Letter  a qua  fcritta  non  ha 
eltrepajfato  i termini  d’un  ordinario , e piu  tofto  dimi- 
nuito  complimento.  Ha  poi  fconfinato  nelP  entrare  in 
materia  pur  troppo  molefta , ma  con  utf  accorta  con- 
neffwne : cio  che  ha  fatto  con  efprejjicni , che  non 
ammsttono  interpret azioni , e che  efcludono , e bandif- 
cono  ogni  luftnga. 

Fu  apprefa  la  cofa  comunemente  cost , come  dove - 
vafi , e fu  feriamente  trattata  nel  ceto  piu  rifpettabile. 
Se  il  fentimento  de>  piu  faggi  prevalevax  il  colpo  era 
bellijfuno , e coiefia  Corte  rejlava  forprefa , e legata  da 

una 

VENICE. 

Augujl  5,  1758. 

THE  pope  in  the  firil  of  thefe  letters  has  not  paffed  the 
bounds  of  an  ordinary  and  moderate  compliment.  He  has 
afterwards  paffed  the  due  bounds,  in  entering  upon  a perplex- 
ing fubjedt  but  with  an  ingenious  connexion : this  he  has 
done  with  expreffions  which  do  not  admit  of  interpretation, 
and  which  exclude  and  banifh  all  flattery. 

The  thing  was  generally  underflood  as  it  ihould  be,  and 
was  treated  ferioufiy  in  the  mofl  refpectful  affembly  of  the  date. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  prevailed,  the  flroke  would  have 
been  a glorious  one,  and  that  court  remained,  furprized  and 

convicted 
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una  voloniaria  condonazione  per  cut  far  ebb  ef  fepclta 
cgni  contefa , e fcbivata  la  odiofa  interpofizione  delle 
cord  efiere . Ma  poiehe  nelle  adiinanze ? eve  fi  delibera 
con  pluraliid  di  fuffragjy  le  palle  ft  contano , e non  Ji 
pefano ; per  do  i Giovani  eppoftori  la  vinfero  cotta 
propofia  della  fofpenftone  di  quaitro  mefi . 

Oggi  ft  rinuova  lo  fquitdnio 5 che  far  a lunghiffmo ? 
e fe  tale  fara 5 non  ft  conchiudera  nulla  : qui  non  vi 
fono  mend  ne  cofcienze ; ma  nel  corf  a Civile , niente - 
w/z#  che  nel  naturale 5 fiano  le  'parti 

nobili , /#  contaminazione  pub  nafeere  dalle  parti  men 
nobili . Per  do  quanto  a me  nulla ' a fat  to  Jpero  di 
huono  : tanto  fiu  che  nelle  ccniefe  di  due  Dominj  con- 
termini , /ra  grata//  la  rivalitd  nniverfale  e innate , <? 
perpetua , w aggiunte  nella  prefente  providenza 
le  gare  paefane , che  fono  fiu  pericolofe  dell s efierne. 

Una  Cafa  nuova , ftimata  per  la  incomparable  fit  a 
probith 5 invidiata  egualmente  per  le  fierminate  fue 

richezze , 

convi£led  by  a voluntary  pardon,  whereby  every  conteft 
would  have  been  burled,  and  the  odious  interpolation  of 
foreign  courts  would  have  been  avoided.  But  as  in  ahem- 
blies,  where  deliberations  are  determined  by  a plurality  of 
votes,  the  ballotting  bulls  are  reckoned  and  not  weighed, 
the  young  men  who  oppofed  the  wifeft  opinion,  prevailed  by 
propohng  a fufpenfion  of  four  months. 

To  day  the  ferutiny  is  renewed,  which  will  be  very  long, 
and  if  it  fliould  prove  fo,  nothing  will  be  concluded  : here 
are  neither  minds  nor  confciences ; but  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, juft  as  in  the  natural,  however  found  the  noble 
parts  may  be,  contagion  may  fpread  from  the  lefs  noble. 
Therefore  I,  for  my  fhare,  hope  for  no  good : and  die  more, 
as,  in  the  contefts  of  two  neighbouring  regions,  between 
which  there  is  an  innate,  general  and  lafting  rivalfhip,  I fee 
joined  in  the  prefent  difpute  the  quarrels  of  fellow  citizens, 
which  are  more  dangerous  than  foreign  broils. 

A new  family,  efteemed  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 

probity. 
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richezze , port  ate,  repentinamente  al  Soglio,  in  tanle 
iefte  pieniftime  di  pregiudizj , oltre  ogni  credere  ha  ecd- 
tato  rancore , anzi  che  no.  II  commune  acclama , i 
giufti  e i faggi  godono , e tripudiano  il  mol  fer- 
menio  v or r ebbs  contaminare  la  Majfa. 

Fa  ft  or  dire , Signor  mio  card , aver  veduta  qnefta 
Cafa  in  men  di  cinque  anni  comprare  un  Palazzo  im- 
perfetto  si,  ma  di  bellijftma  Architettura , nel  pofto 
piii  nohile , £ pm  delizicfo  del  Canal  grande,  e compirb 
cotta  fteffa  Jimetria  *,  pci  fare  un  Matrimonio  cotta 
gran  Cafa  Savorniano  e fpendere  ajfai  pill  di  cento 
viila  Ducati : apprejfo  fare  le  fefte  della  efaltaziom 
del  Papa  : immediatamente  quelle  di  Procurators  .di 
S.  Marco  \ poco  dopo  il  funeral  della  Madre ; quefto 
prvftimo  Ottobre  Ventral  a di  Procuratore,  e trdpoco , 
come  ft  [per a,  quella  del  Figliuolo  Cardin  ale,  non  fob 
fenza  batters  alia  porta  di  alcuno,  ne  fenza  levar  il 
danaro  che  ha  nei  pubblici  depojiti  in  copia  forpren - 

dentet 

probity,  equally  envied  for  its  immenfe  wealth,  raifed  al| 
on  a fudden  to  the  throne,  has  in  fo  many  minds  filled  with 
prejudices  raifed  much  rancour.  The  vulgar  fhout,  the 
good  and  wife  rejoice  and  dance;  the  bad  leaven  would 
infeci:  the  whole  mafs. 

It  aflonilhes  me,  my  dear  f r,  to  have  feen  this  family* 
in  lefs  than  five  years,  buy  a palace,  which  indeed  was  not 
compleatly  finifhed,  but  the  architecture  of  which  was  ad- 
mirable, in  the  moft  noble  and  delicious  fituation,  and  finifh 
it  with  the  utmpft  fymetry,  afterwards  marry  into  the  great 
Savonian  family,  and  fpend  above  a hundred  thoufand  du- 
cats : next  celebrate  the  feftival  of  the  pope’s  exaltation : 
immediately  afterwards  that  of  procurator  of  St.  Mark;, 
foom  after  the  mother’s  funeral : the  laft  October,  the  entry 
of  the  procurator,  and  in  a Ihort  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
of  the  cardinal : not  only  without  applying  to  any  body  for 
afiiftance,  or  without  breaking  in  upon  the  fums  depofited 
in  the  public  funds  in  great  abundance,  but  even  without 

it  ep  ping 
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dentey  ma  fenza  ufcir  di  Cafa.  Un  difpendio  di  qiiejtd, 
forte  fat  to  con  tanta  magnificenza , e con  ianta  indiffe 
renza , e con  tanta  pacatezza , ha  merit ato  lo  flordi- 
mento  di  tutti , £ ow  efo-  la  invidia  di  molti : 

/&//<?  repugnanti  a quella  Equanimita , vorrebbeji 
in  tutti  per  appianare  ogni  fcabrojitd. 

Ma  cib  che  mi  crucia  c il  rammentarmi  di  quel 
che  in  aliro  tempo  narrommi  il  Sereniffimo  Grimaniy 
il  quale  efjendo  Ambafciatore  in  Tnghilterra , eble  un 
giorno  il  coraggio  d*  interpellate  uho  de*  principali  di 
quel  Minifiero  cofa  mai  avejfe  fat  to  di  male  il  vivente 
Re  Jacopo  ? a cui  fu  rifpofio . Il  fuo  male  fid , che 

egli  nulla  di  male  ha  fat  to  a noi>  ma  noi  ne  habbiamo 
fat  to  trcppo  a lui* 

Chi  fiede  ora  le  fa  tuttef  ne  ha  diffimulato  punto  col 
filenzio.  La  Cafa  qui  non  pojficde  che  un  Palazzo  ed 
ma  Villa . Jeri  pero  avendo  difcorfo  col  Procurators 
Emo , mi  ajficurb  di  fapere  che  il  fratello  del  Papa 
abbia  fottofcritto  un  trait  ato  di  Compra  di  una  tenuta 

del 

fiepping  out  of  its  own  peculiar  fphere.  An  expence  of 
this  fort,  made  with  fuch  munificence,  with  fuch  indifference 
and  eafe,  has  jufily  aftonifhed  all,  and  excited  the  envy  of 
many  ; fuch  circumftances  being  repugnant  to  that  equanimity 
required  in  all  to  remove  every  difficulty. 

But  what  gives  me  pain  is  to  recollect  what  was  once 
told  me  by  the  moil  ferene  Grimani,  who,  being  ambaffador 
in  England,  had  one  day  the  courage  to  afk  one  of  the  chief 
perfons  in  the  miniitry  of  that  kingdom,  what  wrong 
their  prefent  king  James  had  ever  done  ? who  received  this 
anfwer : His  misfortune  is  that  he  never  did  us  any  wrong* 
but  we  have  done  him  too  much. 

He  that  fits  at  prefent  upon  the  papal  throne  knows  alt 
this,  and  has  concealed  nothing  of  it  by  filence.  The  fa- 
mily is  here  pofTefied  only  of  a palace  and  a houfe.  But 
happening  yefterday  to  have  forae  converfation  with  the 
agent  fmo,  he  allured  me  he  was  well  informed  that 

tk« 
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ilel  valor e di  200  e pill  mila  Buedti  prima  di  partire 
per  la  Villa  nel  Giugm  pajfatd . Non  so  decidere  fi 
Paveffe  fait  a dopo  il  faujliftijjimo  Giorno  del  6.  di 
Luglio.  Vi  dico  ora  alle  curie  che  qui  nulla  affaito  Ji 
opera  di  buono  da  cotefta  banda ? ripuiandofi  il  Papa 
non  pure  per  difappajjionato , ma  pofiivamenie  per 
aw  erf 0 , e difgufiato , e cord  ejf  dicono  ad  alia  voce  : 
Romano , Romano 9 Romano . 

the  pope’s  brother  had  figned  a treaty  of  purchafe,  of  a 
farm  worth  above  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  before  he 
fet  out  for  the  city  in  laft  June*  I cannot  be  poiitive  whe- 
ther he  did  it  after  the  glorious  6th  of  July.  Here  I mull 
tell  you,  under  hand*  that  nothing  good  is  done  upon'  that 
quarter,  the  pope  being  confidered  not  as  a difpafiionat^ 
man,  but  as  abfolutely  averfe  and  difguiled,  and  as  it  is 
loudly  proclaimed,  a Roman,  a Roman,  a Roman. 

C O P I A 

Della  Ducale  venuta  da  Venezia  a N.  S.  Clemente 

XIII. 

Sanfliffimo  in  Chrifto  Patri,  & D.  Clementi  XIII, 
digne,  Dei  Providencia  Sacrofan&s  Romans, 
& univerfalis  Ecclefise  fummo  Pontifici,  Fran? 
eifeus  Lauredanus  Dei  gratia  Dux  Venetia- 
rum. 

ME  NT  RE  con  molt  a riflejfione  da  nos  verfa - 
<vafi  fop- a Tefprejfioni , che  nell’anzi  pajfata  fettmarta 

Vambaf- 

C O P Y 

Qf  the  doge* s letter  nuhich  ^ivas  J'ent  from,  V mice  to  pope  Ch* 
went  XIII. 

To  the  moil  holy  father  in  Chrid  and  God,  Clement  XIII. 
defervedly  railed  by  divine  providence  to  be  chief  pontif 
of  the  holy  Roman  catholic  church,  Francis  Lauredano,  by 
the  grace  of  God  doge  of  Venice,  fends  health. 

WHILST  we  profoundly  refle&ed  upon  the  representa- 
tions made  to  u»  lad  week,  by  our  ambaffador  cavalier 
Vol.  I.  D d Correr? 
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Vambafciator  noftro  Cavaliere  Correr  ci  rapprefenfo 
ufcite  dalla  Santita  Vofira , le  quali  mcftravano  Vejji- 
cace  fuo  defiderio , che  ft  ponejj'e  fine  alle  inforte  diffe- 
renze  col  riiiro  del  decreto  del  7 Sett.  1754,  giunfe  il 
pregiatijjimo  fcglio  di  Vofira  Santita.  Vi  abbiamo  lu- 
cidamente  riconoficiuto  il  Carattere  reito , ed  ingenno 
della  Santita  Vofira , la  quale , come  Capo  della  Chiefia 
riconofice  la  facclta  Legijlativa  nata  colla  Repubblica, 
fiempre  da  effa  efercitata,  fpiegandofi  Vofira  Reatudine 
ifiejfia ? che  qualora  fuccedefie  per  libera  auiorita  del 
Senato  il  riiiro  del  decreto  7 Sett.  1754.  do  non  pub , 
ne  potra  mat  recare  veruna  lefione  alia  Potefta  ncfira 
Legijlativa.  Cio  premejfio  Vofira  Santita  ci  rickiede 
con  fienft  teneri , ed  affetiuofi , come  itna  grazia  da  fuoi 
attaccatififmi  figli , il  ritiro  del  fuddctto  decreto  : Per - 
cio  effendo  noi  afficurati  in  panto  cost  ejfenziale , atti- 
nente  alle  Lcggi , e alle  confuetudini  nofire , ci  trovi - 
arno  in  grado  di  dirk , d/  i/z  ritirato 

il 

Correr,  from  yourholinefs,  fetting  forth  your  earnefc  defire  that 
end  Should  be  put  to  the  differences  by  repealing  the  decree 
of  Sep.  7,  175 4,  your  holinefs’s  much  efteemed  letter  arrived. 
In  it  we  have  plainly  difcovered  the  upright  and  ingenu- 
ous character  of  your  holinefs,  who  as  head  of  the  church* 
mulr  acknowledge  the  legislative  power  coeval  with  the  re- 
publick,  which  was  always  exercifed  by  her ; your  holinefs 
explaining  yourfelf,  that  whenever  the  decree  of  September 
7,  175 4,  Should  be  repealed  by  the  fenate’s  authority, 
this  neither  can  nor  ever  will  in  any  manner  impair  or  in- 
jure our  legislative  power.  This  being  premifed,  your  holi- 
nefs requeils  us  in  the  moSl  tender  and  affefling  manner,  as 
a favour  and  instance  of  duty  in  your  moil  devoted  fons,  to 
repeal  the  faid  decree : therefore  having  received  fecurity 
with  regard  to  a point  fo  elfential,  relative  to  our  laws  and 
cuStoms,  we  at  prefent  have  it  in  our  power  to  inform  you 
that,  we  have  to  day  repealed  that  decree  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember* 
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it  Decreto  7 Sett . 1754  colie  carte , eld  ebb  era  a quefto 
relazione.  Benigniffitno  Padre,  Jia  quefto  un  indubu 
t-ato  Contrdjfiegno  della  continuazione  del  noftro  fomma 
giubbilo  per  vedere  la  Santitd  Vofira  noftro  Ccncitta- 
dino  per  i fiegnalati  meriti  fuel,  ed  egregie  virtual  efal- 
tato  cl  fupremo  Governs  della  Chiefa  : per  quello  poi 
Jia  alle  di  lei  efprejftcni  ’canto  generofe,  e cordiali  verfto 
la  P atria  ftna,  non  abbi~.mo  che  a dichiararle  il  noftro 
pienijjimo  riconof cimento , ficuri  ch'ella  ci  riguarderd 
fempre  nel  fuo  inftgne  Pontificate,  ccme  prediletti  fuoi 
figli  e mentre  che  imploriamo  dalla  Beatitudine  voftfa 
P appcftolica  Benedizicne,  con  filide  ejftequiofo  rifipettg 
ci  umiliamo  al  bacio  del  fuo  SantiJJimo  Piede. 

Datum  in  noftro  Ducali  Palatio  die  12  Augufti 
indidiione  6.  1758. 

N.  N.  Segretario. 

tember,  1754,  with  the  papers  relative  thereto*  Mod  bene* 
volent  father,  let  this  be  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  our 
joy,  at  feeing  your  holinefs,  our  countryman,  raifed  by 
your  fignal  merit  and  uncommon  virtues  to  the  highefl  place 
in  the  church ; then  with  regard  to  what  relates  to  you? 
holinefs’s  generous  and  cordial  expreffions  concerning  your 
native  country,  we  can  only  exprefs  to  you  our  warm  fenfe 
of  gratitude,  being  certain  that  your  holinefs  will  always 
confider  us  in  your  illuftrious  pontificate  as  your  beloved 
fons  ; and  vvhilft  we  implore  your  holinefs’s  apoftolical  be- 
nediction, we  with  profound  and  filial  refpeCt  bend  to  kifs 
your  holinefs’  foot. 


Given  at  our  ducal  palace  on  the 
iiftion  6,  175 S. 


1 2th  of  Augult,  in* 
N.  N.  Secretary. 
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n Ai  Rettori  Principal!  della  Terra  ferma,  Caps 
“ di  Provincia,  ed  alii  Provifori  Generali  di 
i “ Mare,  e di  Dalmazia,  e Albania,  ed  al  Po- 
“ delta,  e Capitana  di  Capo  d’lftria. 

12  Agojlo  1758. 

CON  le  Ducalt  15  Luglio  decorfo  notificamma 
avers  il  Senate  per  atto  fuo  fpontaneo  prorogata  la  foj- 
penfione  del  Deer elo  7 Sett.  175 4,  e cio  per  manifef- 
tare  Pefultanza  nofera  per  P ej, alt azione  al  fommo  Go - 
verno  della  Chiefa  di  un  nofiro  Concittadino  ; avendcci 
percio  la  Beaiitudine  fua  palefati  gli  efficacijjimi  deji- 
derj , per  eke  il  decreto  iflejfo  per  fpontanea  nofera  au- 
toritdfojfe  retiralo  •,  vi  concorfe  anche  in  quefto  giorna 
il  Senate,  defiderofo  di  dar  fempre  continuata  teftimo- 
wanza  della  propria  yenerazione  verfa  la  di  lui  Sagra 

Perfona. 

.At  the  PREGADI  HALL. 

To  the  chief  governors  of  the  continent,  the  heads  of  pro- 
vinces and  the  general  purveyors  for  the  fea,  Dalmatia;,, 
and  Albania,  and  to  the.  Podefta  and  captain  of  the  Cape 
of  Iftria. 

Au-guft  12,  1758. 

BY  our  ducal  letters  of  the  15th  of  July  laft,  we  inti- 
mated that  the  fenate  had  by  its  fpontaneous  aft  prorogued- 
she  fufpenllon  of  the  decree  of  September  1754.  and  this 
to  Ihew  our  joy  at  the  exhaltation  of  one  of  our  countrymen, 
to  the  highefi  dignity  in  the  church ; his  holinefs  having 
difeovered  to  us  a ftrong  delire  that  tire  decree  itfelf  Ihould 
be  repealed  by  our  fpontaneous  authority ; the  fenate  con- 
curred, with  the  fupreme  pontif,  being  defirous  of  giving  a ccn- 
ftant  tdlimony  of  their  high  veneration  for  his  facred  peribn. 

We 
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Perfona.  Vi  commettiamo  percio  di  render  not  a quefta 
A, noftra  deliberaziom  a cctefta  Curia  Vefcovile , ed  alle- 
Comunita  Religiofe  alia  vojlra  rapprefentanza  foggette , 
rijpedendcji  le  ducali  alle  raedefeme  fcritte , e di  unirci 
gli  ordini  circolari , che  Jar  anno  Jlati  rilafciati.  Av- 
rete  poi  ad  invigilare , e renderne  parhnente  avvertita 
la  Curia  e Ccmunitd  fuddetta , accio  ogtiuno  abbia  con 
ejattezza  ad  attenerfi  alia  efecuzione  delle  Leggi  noftre 
precedent i al  Decreto  7 Sett.  1754. 

We  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make  this  refolution 
of  ours' known  to  that  eccleliaftical  court,  and  to  the  religi- 
ous communities  fubjeft  to  your  jurifdiftion,  difpatching 
likewife  the  ducal  letters  written  to  the  fame,  and  joining 
to  them5' the  circular  orders  which  happen  to  be  left  behind. 
You  mull  then  watch  attentively  and  apprize  both  the 
Court  and  community  aforefaid,  that  all  may  with  exaftnefs 
attend  to  the  execution  of  our  laws  previous  to  the  decree  of 
December  7,  1754. 


S E C 0 N D A L E T P ERA 
Di  Clemente  XIII.  alia  Repubblica  di  Venezia. 

IJJJ  A L E,  e quanta  fia  ftata  la  nojlra  Confola- 
zione 3 allorche  dal  Cavaliere  Pietro  Correr , Ambaf- 
ciatore , cifu  recat 0 F aggradevole  rifcontro  della  pron- 
tezza , colla  quale  il  Senato  e concorfo  ad  incontrare  le 

nojire 

SECOND  LETTER 
Of  Clement  XIII.  to  the  repulic  of  Venice. 

HOW  great  our  fatisfaftion  was  when  we  received  from 
the  cavalier  Petter  Correr,  your  ambalfador,  the  acceptable 
information  of  the  readinefs  with  which  the  fenate  con- 
curred in  giving  us  fatisfaftion,  and  fecoading  the  urgent 
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nofire  foddisf axiom , e ^ fecondare  k ijtanze , gli 

avevamo  fatte  di  ritir  are  front  ament  e il  Decreto  del 
7 &?//.  1754.  come  abbiamo  riconof chits , <?  dalla  Let - 
tera  di  Voftra  Serenitd,  cUe'gli  ci  ha  confegnata , <? 
dagii  or  dim  relative  tcfio  fpediti  at  Pubtlici  rappre- 
Jentanti ; <7  conviene  di  confefiare  non  aver  mi  ma- 
nner a di  ben  fpiegarlo , ends  voi  dilettljfmi  figli , 

ne  pojfiate  adeguatamente  la  noftra  efultanza. 
Vi  dir  mo  efj'ere  ftati  rioi  forpreji  da  una  tenerezza 
si  gr  ride , che  non  abbiamo  potato  trattensrla  tutta 
in  noi  fteffi , d rla  a ccnofcere  code  lagrime,  che 

abbiamo  creduto  ben  tributare  al  compimenio  glo- 
riefo  di  un  affare , che  non  poteva  non  ejfere  di 
fomnia  nofir  a pretnura.  Dope  di  aver  pertanto  umi- 
liate  a Dio  Signore , che  col  divino  fno  lime  ha  reft 
f acili,  e front i i vofiri  Cuori  alle  rircofianze  ed  alle 
rimoftrenze  del  fno  Vicario  in  Herr  a , veftro  Concilia-, 
dino , le  piu,  divote  grazie , non  dobbiamo  lafeiare  di 
ccntefiarvi  la  noftra  pin  fincera  riconofcenza  per  Vil- 

luftre 

rcquefl  we  made  then  to  repeal  quickly  the  decree  of  the 
pth  of  September  1754,  as  we  have  difeovered  both  by  the 
l :tter  which  your  ferene  highnefs  has  fent  us,  and  the  orders 
relative  to  it  immediately  difpatched  to  the  public  magi- 
) rates  ; we  muft  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
e.xprefs  ourfelves  upon  the  occafion  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
you  our  beloved  fons  may  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  our  joy.  We  mull:  tell  you  then,  that  our  feel- 
ings were  fo  affedling,  that  we  could  hardly  contain  our- 
felves, but  were  compelled  to  witnefs  them  by  our  tears, 
which  we  thought  ourfelves  in  duty  bound  to  pay  upon  the 
glorious  confummation  of  an  affair  which  gave  us  the  higheft 
concern.  Therefore  after  having;  returned  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  that  by  his  divine  light  has  rendered  your  hearts 
prone  to  comply  with  the  circumftances  and  remonlirances 
of  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  your  countryman,  we  mud  not 
negledt  to  intimate  to  you  our  iincere  acknowledgment  for 

the 


luftre  tefiimonio , per  il  cofpicuo  efempio , che  data  avete 
al  Mondo  lutto  Catiolico , delV  offequio,  che  profeffate 
alia  Santa  Sede , che  tramandato  in  voi  dai  Voftri  Mag- 
giori , refifi  cotanto  benemeriti  per  memoranda  egregi 
fatti , tow  tuttavia , viverd  fempre  negli  animi 

voftri  •,  e di  quel  particolare  attaccamento , ch'  effendo 
il  Caratterc  fpeciofo , czw  Vinclita  voftra  Repub- 
blica  riguarda  i fuoi  figli , V avete  ora  fi  manifefta - 
mente  dato  a conofcere  verfo  di  noi , voftro  ftglia 
injieme , e voftro  Padre.  Che  fe  a tali  rifiejji  tanto  e 
ftato  il  voftro  gradimento , far  a punto  inferiore  la 

ncftra  riconofcenza , £ noftro  far  a il  penfiero  di  darvene 
covincenti  riprove , e quelle  appunto , che  da  noi , 

Cittadino  potete  fperare  a gloria , ed  utilitd 
della  comune  diletta  P atria.  ‘Tale  ft  e la  noftra  difpo- 

frzione , £ /«/*'  progrejfo  faranno  gli  effetti : Inpegno 

di  che  alia  Serenitd  voftra , <22  dilettijfimi  figli , 

e Concittadini  coi  pill  teneri  ftenji  di  paterno  amors 
diamo  V Appoftolica  Benedizione. 

tne  illuilrious  tellimony,  for  the  Ihining  example  which 
you  have  given  the  whole  catholic  world  of  the  obedience 
which  you  profefs  to  the  Holy  See,  tranfmitted  to  you  by 
your  ancefcors,  who  fignalized  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree, 
by  great  and  illuilrious  deeds,  the  memory  of  which  lives 
and  fnall  live  in  your  minds  ; and  of  that  particular  attach- 
ment which  your  illuilrious  repubiick  is  accuflomed  to  fhew 
to  its  fons,  and  which  you  have,  in  fo  confpicuous  a man- 
ner (hewed  us  at  once  your  fon  and  your  father.  If  you  are 
pleafed  with  thefe  confideradons,  our  gratitude  fhall  not  be 
inferior,  and  it  flaall  be  our  care  to  give  you  convincing 
proofs  of  it,  and  fuch  proofs  as  you  may  expeCi  from  us 
as  a grateful  countryman,  which  may  turn  to  the  glory 
and  utility  of  cur  beloved  country.  Such  is  our  diipo- 
fition,  and. fuch  in  time  fhall  -prove  the  effects  of  it:  in 
token  of  which  we  give  your  ferene  highnefs,  and  our  be- 
loved  fons  and  countrymen  our  apoftolical  benediction,  with 
the  molt  tender  fenfe  of  paternal  afFeftion. 

End  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  article  of  Venice* 


PANEGIRXCO 

S A C R O 

DEL  SERAPHICO  PADRE 

SAN  FRANCESCO, 

Per  recitarii  nel  giorno  feftivo  de’  fuoi  natalitii, 
nel  cofpicuo  convento 

DELLE  ILLUSTRISSIME  SIGNORE  MADRI 

D I SAN  LORENZO 

Di  Venetia: 

Dal  Reverendiffimo  Padre 

FRANCESCO  DA  S.  AUGUSTINO  MAC  EDO* 
De 9 Minori  Obfervanti, 

Letter  giubilato  del  fuo  ordine,  Publico  di  Padova,  e Citta> 
dino  di  Venetia, 

» 

THE 

SACRED  PANEGIRIC 

OF  THE  SERAPHIC  FATHER 

SAINT  FRANCIS, 

fpoken  upon  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth-day,  in 
the  renowned  Convent 

OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  NUNS 

OF  SAINT  LAWRENCE 
OF  VENICE: 

By  the  moil  reverend  Father 

FRANCESCO  DA  S.  AUGUSTINO  MACEDO, 
One  of  the  Minor  Obfervants, 

Jubilee  Reader  to  his  own  Order,  Public  Reader  of  PaduS^ 
and  Citizen  of  Venice. 


A R G O M E N T 6, 

La  fpecchio  vicendevole  (cioe  paragone)  tra. 
S.  Lorenzo,  e S.  Francefco. 

Dedicate  all*  illuHrl/T.  SiVnora 

O 

ELENA  LUCRETIA 

CORNARA  P I S C O P I A, 

Minerva  Veneta,  e nxirasolo  litterario  de’  tempi  noftri. 

P A T A V 1 1,  ■ 

Typis  & Irnpenfis  Jacobi  de  Cadorinis, 

M DC  LXXV. 

Superiorum  Permijju , 

ARGUMENT, 

The  comparative  glafs,  or  parallel  between  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Francis. 

Dedicated  to  the  renowned  Lady 

HELENA  LUCRETIA 

COR  KARA  PISCOPIA, 

Tlie  Venetian  Minerva,  and  literary  miracle  of  our  age. 

PADUA, 

Printed  for  JAMES  DE  COD  OR  INIS. 

M DC  LXXV. 

Superiorum  Permijfu. 
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EPISTOLA 

D E D I C A T 0 R I A 
ILLU  STRISSIMA  SIGNORA, 
Signora , e padrofia  Colendijf. 

HAVENDO  io  per  gran  fortuna  ritrovata 
quefta  perla  peregrirla  in  Conchiglia  Italiana,  non 
potevo  dedicaria  che  a V.  S.  Illuftriff.  Aurora  ge- 
ni  trice  di  fimili  perle  pretiofe  d’ingegno,  e dottrina  : 
Elia  aeve  riceverla  non  fra  lagrime  benche  celefti, 
ma  con  rifi.  piacevoli  di  godimento,  e gradimento ; 
gia  che  conofce  la  valuta  di  quefta  forte  di  gioie, 
effendo  vivo  tefauro  di  tante  pretiofe  quante  iddio 
ne  ha  depofttate  nell’  anima  di  V.  S.  Illuftriffima, 
So  ben  io  la  ftima  vicendevole  fra  tutti  due  : l’au- 

tore 

DEDICATION. 

Ho  ft  refpe  gable  lady  and  patronefs9 

HAVING  by  great  good  fortune  found  this  foreign  pearl  in 
an  Italian  Jbeil \ I could  think  of  nobody  to  dedicate  it  to  but  your 
ladyjbip , the  prolific  Aurora  of  fuch  pearls  of  genius  ana  learning  : 
you  Jhoidd  receive  it  not  voith  tears  though  celeftiaj  but  with 
j miles  of  fatisf action  and  pleafure  ; as  yon  know  the  value  of 
jewels  of  this  nature , being  a living  treafure  of  fo  many  precious* 
gems , which  the  almighty  hath  depofited  in  your  generous  fiouL 
/ am  well  acquainted  with  the  reciprocal  efteem , that  fubfifts  be- 
tween both,  the  author  who  adores  your  lady  flip's  unparalleVd 

virtues  t 
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tore  ch’adora  Fimpareggiabili  di  lei  virtu,  & ella 
che  ammira  Fincomparabili  dell’  autore,  ad  arxibi- 
due  ilimo  fare  fervigio.  Comandi  V.  S,  IlluftrifS- 
ma  all’autore  vada  continuando  quefto  ftudio,  ac- 
cioche  arricchifca  i Pergami  Venetian!,  e non  du- 
biti,  che  fara  fervita,  eilendo  egli  prontiflimo  ad 
obbedire  alii  cenni,  non  che  comandi  di  V.  S. 
Illufcriffima.  Finifco  con  un  profondifiimo  inchino 
profeffandomi 

Di  V.  S.  Illuftrlffima, 

Devotiff.  & obligatin',  fervitore, 

Giacomo  Cadorino. 

Padova  li  2$  Settemhre  1675.  1 

virtues , and  you  who  admire  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the 
author ; I think  I do  a Jervice  to  both.  Let  your  ladyjhip  command 
the  author  to  continue  to  purfue  this  ftudy  in  order  to  enrich  the  Ve- 
netian pulpit , and  do  not  doubt  but  your  orders  will  be  complied 
nxiithy  he  being  moft  ready  to  obey  the  nod , much  more  the  com- 
mands of  your  ladyjhip . I conclude  with  my  moft  profound  re ~ 

Tour  ladyjhip* s , 

tnoft  devoted  and  obliged  Servant, 

James  Codorino. 


Padua,  Sept.  29,  1675. 
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PANEGIRICO 
S A C R 0 D I SAN 
FRANCE  SC  Of 

follite  Jugum  meum  fuper  nos  : Jugum  enim  meum 
faave  eft,  & onus  meum  leve. 

Matth,  ix. 

GftU  E L LA  gia  cbiamata  croce ft  chiama  al  pre- 
fenie  giogo , con  la  differenza  del  fuam,  e del  meum  j, 
croce  fua , e giogo  mio.  Lutto  l mifteriofo  : quando  M 
croce,  e nofira,  fuam  ; quando  e giogo , e di  Criftot 
meum.  Da  not  portata  e croce  afpra , e pefante ; d® 
Chrifto  impqfta  e giogo  foave,  e kggiero.  La  croce  e 
propria  d’un  fob,  toilat : II  giogo  commune  a dui  : 
Tollite : auindi  e cbe  la  croce  e pefo  greve , il  giogo  i 

liens 

.Sacred  pauegiric  of  St.  Francis . 

Take  try  yoke  upon  you,  for  my  yoke  is  eafy  and  my  burden  is  light. 

Matt,  xi,  29,  30. 

WHAT  v/as  formerly  call’d  ike  crofs,  is  at  prelent  call’d 
the  yoke,  with  the  difference  of  fuam  and  meum ; his  crofs 
and  my  yoke.  The  whole  is  myfterious : when  it  is  a crofs, 
it  is  ours,  fuam  ; when  it  is  a yoke,  it  is  Chrift’s,  meum. 
carried  by  us  it  is  a rough  and  heavy  crofs ; impos’d  by 
Chrift,  it  is  an  eafy  and  light  yoke.  The  crofs  belongs  to 
one  alone,  tcllat,  let  him  take  it  up  : the  yoke  is  common  to 
two,  tollite,  take  it  up : hence  it  is  that  the  crofs  is  a heavy 
burden,  but  the  yoke  is  light  and  of  little  weight  on  account 

of 
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li eve  e fenza  pefo , in  virtu  del  compagno , che  giova  a 
portare  il  giogo.  Mi  congratulo  con  Francefco  della 
felicitd  prefente,  Hoggi  in  San  Lorenzo  cambia  la 
fua  croce  in  giogo , ritrovando  compagno  in  Lorenzo. 
Concorre  con  Franccfco  al  giogo , in  virtu  del  vangelo 
d’ambidui.  L'Evangelo  di  Lorenzo  e del  grano  del 
formento , f rut  to,  ed  effetto  del  giogo  : Nifi  granum 
frumenti.  Id  Evangelio  di  Francefco  e della  croce  con- 
gionta  col  medefimo  pane : Mittamus  lignum  in 
panem  ejus.  EJfenao  il  Sacramento  del  pane  Eucha- 
riftico,  effetto  e figura  del  legno  della  croce.  Onde 
nafee  T argomento  del  mio  fermone , cio  e la  compagnia , 
e Jimilitudine  di  tutti  dui  Lorenzo , e Francefco  I'uno , 
e V altro  martire  di  Crifio.  Lorenzo  per  fuoco  corpo- 
ral, Francefco  per  incendio  mentale  : Per  Incendium 
mentis  dice  fan  Bonaventura.  ingegnero  dunque 
di  dar  a vedere  che  fono  pari  nelle  virtu , finiili  nel 
martirio,  uguali  n lie  proprietd , verificandofi  in  loro 
la  fentenza  di  Crifio  : Tollite  Jugum  meum  fuper 

VOS, 

of  the  companion  who  ailifts  in  bearing  the  yoke.  I re- 
joice  with  Francis,  upon  his  prefen t happinefs  ; this  very 
day,  being  the  feitival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  changes  his  crofs 
into  a yoke,  finding  company  in  St.  Lawrence.  He  comes 
with  Francis  to  the  yoke,  in  virtue  of  the  gofpel  of  both. 
The  gofpel  of  St.  Lawrence  relates  to  the  grain  of  corn,  the 
fruit  and  eifedl  of  the  yoke  : niji  granum  frumenti.  The  gof- 
pel of  Francis  confifls  of  the  crofs  join’d  with  the  bread  it- 
felf : mittamus  lignum  in  panem  ejus . The  facrament  of  the 
bread  of  the  Euchariii,  being  an  effeft  and  type  of  the  wood  of 
the  crofs.  Hence  arifes  the  argument  of  my  ferraon,  which  turns 
upon  the  company  and  fimilitude  of  the  two  faints,  Lawrence 
and  Francis ; both  of  whom  were  martyrs  to  Chrift.  Lawrence 
by  corporeal  fire,  Francis  by  mental:  per  incendium  mentis  fays 
St.  Bonaventure,  I fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  equal  in  virtue,  that  they  refemble  in  their  mar- 
tyrdom, that  they  are  equal  in  their  qualities*  and  that  in  them 

h 
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vOs,  a pro  di  quefto  iilufire  convent  0 delle  monache  di 
fan  Lorenzo , e di  fan  Francefco  affieme  % afpxurandofi 
che  non  perdera  punto  netta  combinations  Lorenzo  ; 
perche  effendo' Francefco  un’altro  Crijlo , ne  rifulterd 
delli  tre  una  nova  Lrinitd  in  terra , Crifto , Lorenzo t. 
e Francefco.  II  fuoco  e pronto  per  far  V unions  netta 
fornace  della  carita : applichiamo  lingegno , il  dif- 

corfo , e voi  Signori  afcoltanti , la  Benevolenza ; ve~ 
derote  una  bella  met  amor f oft,  doe  transformations  di 
Francefco  in  Lorenzo  col  mio  favellare  fenza  favoleg - 
giare ; e fon  da  capo. 

Fit  Lorenzo  levita  per  minifiero , Minifter  Chrifti 
& levita  : Francefco  per  mijlero  : levita , lieviffimo , 
fenza  gravit'a  terrena,  come  gli  altri  figli  degli  uomini, 
Filii  hominum  ufquequo  gravi  corde : niente  ebbt 

4 

5s  verified  the  order  of  (Thrift:  Tollite  jugum  meum  fupervosy  to 
the  emolument  of  the  illuflriotis  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St* 
Lawrence,  and  cfSt.  Francis;  being  very  certain  that  Lawrence, 
will  loofe  nothing  in  the  companion  ; becaufe  Francis  being 
another  (Thrift,  there  will  refult  from  the  three  a new  trinity 
upon  earth,  conftfting  of  (Thrift,  Lawrence,  and  Francis-. 
The  fire  is  ready  to  produce  union  in  the  furnace  of  cha- 
rity : let  us  exert  our  genius  and  our  eloquence  ; and  yoii^ 
my  illuftrious  hearers  attend  with  benevolence ; you  will  fee 
a fine  metamorphofis,  that  is  a transformation  of  Francis  intoi 
Lawrence,  from  my  difcourfe,  which  (hall  be  intireiy  free 
from  any  mixture  of  fiibles  ; fo  I fhall  immediately  enter  upoa 
my  fubjedl. 

Lawrence  was  by  his  miniftry,  minifter  Chrifti  & levita: 
Francis  wras  fo  in  a myfterious  manner  :*  levity  itfelf,  even 
exceeding  light,  without  any  mixture  of  terreftrial  gravity, 
like  the  reft  cf  the  Tons  of  men.  Filii  hcminum  ufquequoque  gravi. 
corde : he  had  nothing  in  him  terreftrial,  but  all  things  celef- 

rial* 

* The  original  contains  a p\m>  which  cannot  well  be  rendered  in  EnglillV 
the  word  levita  fignifying  a levies,  and  levita  with  an  aco^nt  soon  the  laid  im- 
plying levity,  ii^htnefs. 
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di  terrettOy  tutto  di  celefie , figlio  del  "Padre  del  Giddy 
rinonciando  il  padre  carnale  con  tutto  il  valfsnte  ter- 
reno  al  principio  di  fua  converfione , dicendo  Pater 
meus  qui  es  in  C cel  is.  Mentre  Lorenzo  era  levita , 
Francefco  divento  levita , leggier igimOy  leviffimo , fenza. 
nulla , ridotto  cl  niente , ad  nihilum  red  aft  us  fum  ; 
eeftimabat  fe  nihil  ex  hu  militate,  diffe  Lyra , & nef- 
civi.  Ref  6 fenza  fcienza , fenza  conofcenza  di  fe  me- 
dejimo , perciochs  era  niente , ft?  z7  niente  non  e oggetto 
di  fcienza.  Del  verbo  divino  ft  dice  appreffo.  Giovan- 
ni Evangeliftcy  fine  ipfo  faftum  eft  nihil,  md  di 
Francefco , ex  ipfo  faftum  eft  nihil.  Per  virtu  del 
Verbo  il  nulla  divento  tutto  ; per  Francefco , il  tutto 
divento  nulla.  Lorenzo  era  levita , levita  Laurentius. 
Crifto  era  la  Vita , Ego  fum  Vita.  Francefco  e le- 
vithy  fenza  materia , fenza  pefo,  nuUay  e niente , ad 
nihilum  redaftus  fum  : Francefco  e una  cofa  afirattct 
d’ogni  materia , P°ffeFlon G fenza  pcrto , 

fuporto  : 

tial,  being  fon  to  the  heavenly  father,  and  renouncing  his 
carnal  parent,  with  all  his  earthly  property  at  the  beginning 
of  his  converiion,  whillt  he  repeated  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
Pater  meus  qui  es  in  Ccelis . Whilft  Xawrence  was  a levite, 
Francis  became  levity,  moil  light,  without  any  incumbrance, 
reduc’d  to  nothing,  ad  nihilum  redaftus  fum  ; eeftimabat  fe  nihit 
ex  humilitate , fays  Lyra , nefeivi . He  remain’d  without 

fcience,  without  knowledge  of  himfelf,  becaufe  he  was  no- 
thing, and  nothing  is  not  an  object  of  fcience.  It  is  faid  of 
the  divine  Word,  in  St.  John  the  Evangeliil,  fine  ipfo  factum 
eft  nihil , but  of  Francis  it  is  faid,  ex  ipfo  faftum  eft  nihiL  By 
virtue  of  the  word  nothing  became  every  thing  ; by  Francis 
every  thing  became  nothing.  Lawrence  was  a levite,  levita 
Laurentius.  Clink  was  the  life,  ego  fum  vita . Francis  is  le- 
vity without  matter,  without  weight,  abfolute,  downright 
nothing,  ad  nihilum  redaftus  fum : Francis  is  fomething  ab- 
flradted  from  all  matter,  without  poiTeffion,  without  port,  and. 
without  fupport : Cf  non  eft  f ub ft  anti  a*  non  eft  facultas , read 

the 
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Puporto : & non  eft  fubftantia,  non  eft  facultas, 
legge  FEbreo  non  ha  fcfianza , non  ha  facolta , non 
ha  propriety  divenne  nulla , fenza  avere  re  edit  a , ns 
ejfere  terreno , ft  in  particolalare , come  in  commune , e 
cofa  afiratta  di  tut  to  il  terreno.  Altri  fono  po~ 
men , /»  concreto  con  qualche  bene  terreno : Scno 

virtuoji , ma  Francefco  e la  virtu  e tanto  povero , 
che  ft  chiama  la  povertd  in  afircitto . Nelia  fua  vita 
fi  narra  che  fit  falutato  dal  Cielo  con  quejte  parole 
Ecco  la  poveria,  non  il  povero  ; ma  povertd  in 
aftratto , per  che-  Francefco  non  era  lieve , era  la  mede- 
ftma  levitd  anzi  il  medefimo  niente  : ad  nihilum  re- 
datftus  fum.  • Volets  la  prova  ? Sentite  il  Pfalmo , 
Nihil  invenerunt  omnes  viri  divitiarum  in  manibus 
fuis.  Ffuefio  nihil,  quefto  niente  fi  ritrova  nelle  mani 
de’  Ricchi,  all’hora  che  fanno  limofine  a i poveri  : 
Nihil  invenerunt.  Perde  la  proprietd  dove  ft  trova 
quefto  niente  •,  Francefco  mantenendofi  lui , e li  fuoi 
poveri  dalle  mani  de 5 Ricchi , che  li  fojlentano  con  li~ 

meftne ; 

the  Hebrews ; he  has  no  fubilance,  he  has  no  faculties,  no  pro- 
perty, becomes  nothing,  lefes  all  reality,  ceafes  to  be  terref- 
trial  as  well  in  the  general  as  particular,  and  is  fomething 
totally  abllrafled  from  whatever  is  of  a terreftrial  nature. 
Others  are  poor  but  with  the  pofTeffion  of  fome  earthly  blef- 
fing  : others  are  virtuous,  but  Francis  is  virtue  itfel-f ; and 
fo  great  is  his  poverty  that  he  is  call’d  poverty  in  the  abftradl. 
We  are  told  in  his  life,  that  he  was  faluted  from  Heaven 
with  the  following  words,  “ Behold  poverty,”  not  the  poor 
man,  but  poverty  in  the  abftrad,  becaufe  Francis  was  not 
light  but  levity  itfelf ; or  rather  nothing  itfelf : ad  nihilum  re - 
daflus  fum.  Do  you  require  a proof  of  this  ? hear  the  Pfalmift, 
nihil  invenerunt  omnes  viri  divitiarum  in  manibus  fuis , This 
nihil 9 this  nothing  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  when, 
they  give  charity  to  the  poor  : nihil  invenerunt . He  lofes 
property,  where  this  nothing  is  found  ; Francis  fupporting 
himfelf  and  his  poor  followers  by  the  hands  of  the  rich,  who 
Vol.  I,  E e fupport 
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inojine  *,  volete  fipere  chi  e Francefco  ? Confultate 
Valtrui  mani , di  cui  limofine  vive,  perche  in  fey  ne  da 
fe  vivere  non  puo , non  ha  niente  dd  fuo , fine  proprio  : 
Hd  il  tulio  d'altrui  mani , nihil  invenerunt  in  ma- 
nibus  : e nulla , e niente , proprio  line  pro- 

prio : e tin  niente  in  fe , che  fi  ritrova  nelle  altrui 
mani ; favcrifce  ilpenjiero  la  verjione  grec a del  Pfalmo 
leggendo  coft  nihil  divitiarum.  Niente  di  ricchezze  , 
quale  era  Francefco  tanto  povero  che  divento  nihil 
divitiarum,  niente  dd  beni , niente  di  facoltd  terrena. 
Ma  perche  il  niente  di  Francefco  non  fi  ritrova  trd  i 
poveri , fe  non  tra  i ricchiy  nihil  in  viris  divitiarum  ? 
E forfe  inter effato  ? Cerca  i ricchiy  rifiuta  i poveri  ? 
Ndy  Signoriy  e lontanijfimo  daWinterejfe  Francefco . 
Come  dunque  ft  trova  fra  i ricchiy  non  fra  i poveri  l 
Perche  effendo  egli  povero , i fuoi f rati  poveri , non 

pud  ritrovarfi  nei  poveriy  perche  ft  ritrovarebbe  fra  i 

proprii, 

fupport  them  by  their  alms.  Are  you  defirous  of  knowing 
who  Francis  is  ? Confult  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whofe  charity 
he  lives,  becaufe  he  can  neither  live  in  himfelf  nor  by  himfelf^ 
and  has  nothing  of  his  own,  fine  proprio : he  receives  every 
thing  from  the  hands  of  others,  nihil  invenerunt  in  manibus  : 
he  is  nothing,  a non  ens,  he  has  no  property,  Jine  proprio  ; he 
is  a nothing  in  himfelf,  which  is  found  in  the  hands  of  others* 
The  Greek  verfion  of  the  pfalm  favours  the  thought  if  we  read 
nihil  divitiarum . No  riches  ; no  riches  ; fuch  was  Francis,  fo 
poor,  that  he  became  nihil  divitiarum , poflefs’d  of  no  goods* 
of  no  terreftrial  property.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  nothing  of 
Francis  is  not  to  be  found  among#  the  poor,  but  among#  the 
rich,  nihil  in  viris  divitiarum  ? Is  he  a felf-interefted  man  ? 
Does  he  feek  the  rich,  does  he  Ihun  the  poor  ? No,  gentle- 
men, Francis  is  far  from  felf-intereft.  Why  then  is  he  found 
among#  the  rich  and  not  among#  the  poor  ? Becaufe  being 
himfelf  poor  and  his  bretheren  poor,  he  cannot  be  found 
among#  the  poor,  for  he  then  would  be  found  aiming#  his 

own* 
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proprii,  e non  havendo  egli  proprio  per  injiituto , 
verrebbe  a peccare  ccntro  il  fno  Injiituto , ri- 
trovando  il  proprio  ne  i poveri.  Venne  dunque  a 
ritrovarfi  fra  i ricchi , che  non  fono  proprii , ma  alieni 
di  Francefco.  T 'ant 0 fugge  la  propnetd.  Perfetiif- 
ftmo  e V injiituto , e Vhabito  di  Francefco , profeffando 
il  niente.  Chrijio  nel  fuo  habito  fi  ritrovo  huomo : 
Habitu  inventus  eft  homo ; ma  Faancefco  nel  fuo 
habito,  Ji  ritrovo  niente  : habitu  inventus  eft  nihil. 

Mil  fe  Francefco  e niente , come  dice  Deus  meus, 
& omnia  : dio  mio  & ogni  cofa  ? Dunque  Francefco 
ha  feco  Dio  & ogni  cofa.  Due  volte  replica  ogni  cofa * 
Perche  ejfendo  Dio  il  tutto , aggionge  omnia  ? Baftava 
dire , Dio  mio , e tralafciare  /’omnia  : No  Signori ; 
penetrate  il  mijiero  : concorre  Dio , e Francefco  ad 
ejfere  il  tutto  : iddio  creando  il  tutto  da  niente , e Fran- 
cefco 

own,  and  having  no  peculiar  property,  being  fine  proprio , 
he  would  tranfgrefs  againil  his  own  inftitution,  finding  his 
own  property  amongft  the  poor.  He  therefore  hnds  himfelf 
amongft  the  rich,  who  are  not  his  own,  but  Grangers  to 
Francis.  So  much  does  he  decline  property.  Both  the  infti- 
tution  and  habit  of  Francis  is  perfect,  whilft  he  profe/Tes  no- 
thing. Chrid:  was  in  his  habit  found  a man  : habitu  inventus 
efi  homo ; but  Francis  in  his  habit  was  found  to  be  nothing  : 
habitu  inventus  eft  nihil . 

But  if  Francis  is  nothing,  how  comes  it  that  he  fays,  Deus 
mens,  Ef?  omnia  : my  God  and  all  things.  Therefore  Francis 
has  with  him  God  and  every  thing.  He  twice  repeats  every 
thing.  Why  as  God  is  all  in  all,  does  he  add  omnia : 
It  was  fufficient  to  fay  my  god  and  to  leave  out  omnia . No 
genlemen  : conceive  the  myftery  : God  and  Francis  concur  to 
be  all  things  : God  creating  all  things  from  nothing,  and 
Francis  making  nothing  out  of  all  things.  It  belongs  to  the 
fame  infinite  virtue,  and  is  an  effedl  of  equal  omnipotence 
to  bring  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  to  reduce  all  things 

Ee  2 to 
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cefco  facendo  niente  dal  tutto.  Appartiene  alia  trtede * 
fima  infinita  virtu , ed  e effetlo  d’uguale  cnnipotenza 
cavar  il  tutto  dal  niente , e ridurre  al  niente  il  tutto. 
E’  divino  Francefco  all'hor  ch'il  niente  participa  dell * 
cnnipotenza  di  Dio  : omnia  per  ipfum  fafta  funt. 
Due  fono  gV  effetti  dett’onnipot-.nza : mo  far  dal 
niente  tutto , V altro  far  dal  tutto  niente.  Dio  fece 
dal  niente  tutto  omnia  per  ipfum  fafta  funt  •,  Fran- 
cefco fece  dal  tutto  niente , ad  nihilum  red  aft  us  fum  : 
vedete  la  prova  : date  a Dio  il  nulla , ere  a il  tutto  ; 
Date  il  tutto  a Francefco , disfd  il  tutto  in  niente. 
Reft  undo  fimile  a Dio.  Far  che  pefa  una  Divinitd 
la  fanta  levitd  di  Francefco , e gareggia  con  la  gloria 
di  levita  : Simbcliza  con  Lorenzo. 

Conviene  ancora  Francefco  con  Lorenzo  nella  virtii 
fmgolare  di  far  miracoli.  Di  Lorenzo  cant  a la  Chief  a ; 
Per  lignum  crucis  caecos  illuminavit,  narrando , 
che 

to  nothing.  Francis  is  divine,  fmee  nothing  participates  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God  : omnia  per  ipfum  fadla  funt . There 
are  two  effe'fts  of  omnipotence,  one  to  make  all  things  of 
nothing,  the  other  to  make  nothing  of  all  things.  God  made 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  omnia  per  ipfum  fafta  funt ; Francis 
made  nothing  of  all  things,  ad  nihilum  redaftus  fum . Confider 
the  proof:  give  God  nothing,  he  will  create  all  things  .out 
of  it  ; give  all  things  to  Francis,  he  reduces  them  to  nothing, 
remaining  like  a god.  It  looks  as  if  Francis  by  his  holy  le- 
vity, was  equal  in  weight  with  the  deity,  and  he  rivalls  the 
glory  of  the  levite  : by  fymbols  he  aggrees  with  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Francis  farther  refembles  Lawrence  in  the  extraordinary 
power  of  working  miracles.  It  is  fung  in  the  church  con- 
cerning Lawrence  ; per fignum  crucis  catcos  illumin&vif , relating 
that  by  virtue  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs  he  refcor’d  fight  to  the 
blind : Francis  work’d  the  fame  miracle,  and  that  to  greater 
advantage,  enlightning  human  eyes  that  they  might  fee  the 

in  viable 
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che  in  virtu  del  fegno  della  croce  illumine,  e diede  la 
vijla  ai  ciechi  : opero  Francefco  il  medejimo  miracolo 
e con  vantaggio , illuminando  gli  occhi  humani  per 
vedere  Dio  invifibile , in  virtu  della  croce  propria , in 
fe  medejimo  Jl  amp  at  a , e rapprefentata.  Lorenzo  dava 
la  vijla , facendo  con  la  mano  il  fegno  della,  croce  di 
Chrifio , il  di  cui  effetto  era , vedere  le  cofe  vijibili , <? 
create.  Francefco  operava  che  gli  mortali  fiffando  gli 
occhi  nel  fuo  corpo  crocefijfo  vedeffero  il  medefimo 
Dio  che  in  fe  ftejfo  rapprefentava.  Formava  dal 
fuo  corpo , Jlendendo  le  braccia , una  viva  croce , 
dmojlrava  le  ftimate  delle  mani , piedi^  e cof- 
tato ; operava  che  gli  occhi  humani  vedejfero 
nella  fua  figura  Chrifio  Dio  crocefijfo , ejfendo 

per  fua  natura  divina  invifibile : Deum  nemo 

vidit  unquam,  fi  vedeva  chiaramente  improntato , 
<?  fpecchiato  in  Francefco  cangiato  in  croce , fecondo  le 
parole  di  Giobbe  pratticate  in  Francefco , riguar- 

dando  il  fuo  corpo  impiagato,  e crocefijfo  diceva : in 
carne  mea  videbo  deum  falvatorem  meum  : nella 

mia 

invifible  God  in  virtue  of  the  real  crofs,  fiamp’d  and  repre- 
fented  upon  himfelf.  Lawrence  gave  fight,  making  with  his 
hand  the  fign  of  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  the  e fie 61  of  which  was 
to  fee  things  vifible  and  created.  Francis  brought  matters  fo 
about,  that  mortals  fixing  their  eyes  upon  his  crucified  body, 
faw  the  very  god  whom  he  reprefented.  Extending  his  arms, 
he  form’d  with  his  body  a living  crofs,  he  fhew’d  the  five 
wounds  in  his  hands,  feet  and  fide  ; and  contriv’d  fo,  that 
human  eyes  law  in  his  figure  Chriit  the  fon  of  God  cruci- 
fied, who  though  by  his  divine  nature  invifibie  : Deum,  nemo 
*vidit  unyuam,  was  feen  plainly  reprefented,  and,  as  it  were, 
rehecled  from  a glafs,  in  Francis  transform’d  into  a crofs  ; ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Job  verified  in  Francis,  who  behold- 
ing his  wounded  and  crucified  body  exclaim’d  : in  carne  mea 
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mia  propria  came  crocejiffa , impiagata  vedero  il 
mio  Dio  Salvatore ; cbiunque  mirerd  il  corpo  di 
Francefco  trasformato  in  crocs  viva , & animat  a,  mi- 
rera il  medcfimo  Dio  efprejfo , f rapprefentato  in  virtu 
della  croce  propria , ef'endo  Francefco  un'altro  Chrifto 
per  transformations  d’  amors : vivit  vero  in  me 
Chriflus.  In  cctal  guifa  illumina  Francefco  i ciechi 
mortal , elevandoli , £s?  inalzandoli  a vedere  il  Dio 
invijibile  IF  immortals  non  gid  formando  il  fegno 
della  croce  altrui , Lorenzo  ; mu  dimofirando  la 

croce  propria  della  fua  came  crocejiffa.  In  carne  mea  : 
per  fignum  crucis,  confrontandoji  con  Lorenzo , rad 
con  vantaggio , caecos  illuminavit. 

Diamo  di  piglio , Signori , uF  ultra  confron- 

tations piu.  difficile , <?  alta,  che  par  piu  tojlo  dif- 
crepanza , che  convenienza.  Lorenzo  dono  i tefori 
della 

<jidelo  dewn  falvatorem  meum : in  my  own  crucified  and 
wounded  flefh  I fhall  fee  God  my  Saviour,  whoever  fees  the 
body  of  Francis  transform’d  into  the  lively  reprefentation  of 
a crofs,  fhall  fee  God  himfelf  exprefs’d  and  reprefented  in 
virtue  of  the  real  crofs,  Francis  being  another  Chrifl  through 
the  transformation  of  love  : nvit  vero  in  me  Chriflus . In 

this  manner  Francis  illuminates  blind  mortals,  raifing  and 
exalting  them  to  fee  the  invisible  and  immortal  God ; not 
fliewing  the  fign  of  another’s  crofs  like  Lorenzo,  but  exhibit- 
ing the  crofs  of  his  own  crucified  flefh.  In  carne  mea  : per 
fignum  crucis , comparing  himfelf  with  Lawrence,  but  to  his 
own  advantage,  ceecos  illuminavit . 

Let  us  now,  my  worthy  auditors,  fall  upon  another  com- 
jparifon  more  difficult  and  more  fublime,  which  feems  to  be 
rather  a difference  than  a refemblance.  Lawrence  bellow’d 
the  treafures  of  the  church  upon  the  poor,  Thefauros  ecclefia 
dedit  pailgeribus.  Now  this  is  a difference,  becaufe  Francis 
never  wasjdch,  nor  bellow’d  treafures.  He  profefs’d  extreme 
poverty,  or  rather  he  was  poverty  itfelf  in-abflraft,  as  we 

have 
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della  Chief  a alii  poveri  Thefauros  ecclefise  dedit 
pauperibus.  Hora  quefta  e una  difcrepanza , perche 
Francefco  giammai  fu  ricco  ne  difpenjo  tefori.  Profeffb , 
eftrema p overt  a anzifu  la  medejima p avert  a in  aftratto , 
come  habbiamo  detto  come  adunane  li  conviene  havere, 
e difpenfare  tefori  della  chiefa.  Thefauros  ecclefiae 
dedit  pauperibus  ? Habbiate patienza.  Signori , e pon- 
derate meco  che  tefori  fono  quefti  di  Lorenzo.  Egli  lo 
dichiaro  con  parole,  e con  fatti.  La  fua  leggenda 
narra , ch’ejfendo  egli  ftato  dimandat 0 dal  Tiranno 
dove  erano  i tefori  della  Chiefa , ando  a cercarli , e 
conduJJ'e  gli  poveri  dicendo . Ecco  gli  tefori  della 
chiefa:  Hi  funt  Thefauri  Ecclefite.  /ldunque  i po- 
veri fono  i tefori , e vale  tanto  il  dire  tefori  della 
Chiefa , quanto  poveri  della  Chiefa.  0 bene ! fe  queflo 
e vero , Francefco  e i fitoi  frati  fono  tefori , e concorda 
con  Lorenzo.  Lorenzo  chiama  i poveri  tefori  della 
chiefa  ; e Francefco , ed  i fnoi  feguaci  fono  poveri , 
adunque  fono  tefori.  Egli  e veriffimo  : periocche  i 
tefori  fono  fervati  e racchiufi  nelli  facchi  de‘  poveri. 
Non 

have  already  obferv’d  ; how  then  could  he  have  and  difpenfe 
the  treafures  of  the  church  ? Thefauros  scclefia  dedit  pauperibus* 
Have  a little  patience,  illuflrious  hearers,  and  coniider  with 
me  what  treafures  thefe  of  Lawrence’s  are.  He  himfelf  de- 
clar’d it  both  by  words  and  deeds.  We  are  inform’d  in  hh 
legend,  that  he  being  alked  by  the  tyrant  where  were  the 
treafures  of  the  church,  he  went  in  quell  of  them  and  con- 
ducted the  poor  with  him,  faying,  here  are  the  treafures  of 
the  church  : Hi  funt  Thefauri  Ecclef<z.  Therefore  the  poor  are 
the  treafures,  and  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  fay  the  treafures  of 
the  church  as  the  poor  of  the  church.  Very  well,  if  this  be 
true,  Francis  and  his  brethren  are  treafures,  and  he  agrees 
with  Lawrencec  Lawrence  calls  the  poor  treafures  of  the 
church  ; and  Francis  and  his  followers  are  poor,  therefore 
they  are  treafures.  This  is  very  true  becaufe  treafures  are 
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Non  vedsie  tanti  facchi  nella  F am: glia  di  France  fee  ? 
Ecco  aliri  tanti  tefori . Nel  facco  di  Benjaminb 

fratello  miner e , ft  ritrevb  il  teforo  di ■ Gicfeppe  : in- 
ventus eft  in  facco  Benjamin.  Volete  ritrovare  i 
tefori  della  Chiefa  ? andate  a ritrovare  i figli  di 
Frdncefco , i frati  minor /,  e rtir  over  etc  i tefori  : 
ii#//  faccbij  tanti  tefori  in  Sacco  Francifci,  figu- 
rato  in  Ben]  amino  fratello  minor  e : piu  alt  ament  e , e 
pi  amende  lo  provo  : ditemi , Signori  chriftiani , Chrifio 
non  e povero , pauper  fum  Ego  ? Non  e egli  pur 
trasformato  in  poveri  ? Certo : quod  uni  ex  mini- 
mis meis  feciftis,  mihi  feciftis.  Adeffp  Chrifio  non 
e forfe  teforo , fomma , mucchio  de9  tefori  ? In  quo 
funt  omnes  Thefauri,  d/Vtf  Paolo . Ffuindi  e 
che  per  buona  confequenza  li  poveri  fono  tefori . 
Fpuanti  poveri , ta#/*  Chrifti , £ Chrfii 5 ta#/* 

; /«///  figli  di  Frdncefco  effendo  poverty 

fono  Chrfii ; effendo  Chrifii  fono  tefori : & hor 

apparifee 

prefer  v’d  and  iliut  up  In  the  facks  of  the  pooh  Don’t  you 
fee  fo  many  facks  in  the  family  of  Francis  ? Behold  an  equal 
number  of  treafures.  In  the  fack  of  Benjamin  the  younger 
brother,  was  found  the  treafure  of  Jofeph  : inventus  eft  in 
facco  Benjamin . Are  you  defirous  of  again  finding  the  trea- 
fures of  the  church  ? Go  in  fearch  of  the  fons  of  Francis,  the 
friars  minor,  you  will  find  the  treafures,  fo  many  facks,  fo 
many  treafures  in  facco  Francifci , reprefented  by  Benjamin 
the  younger  brother.  I prove  it  full  more  fcrongly  and  more 
fully  : tell  me,  my  chriilian  brethren,  is  not  Chrilt  poor, 
pauper  fum  Ego  P Is  he  not  transform’d  into  the  poor  ? Dcubt- 
lefs,  he  is,  qued  uni  ex  minimis  meis  feciftis , mihi  feciftis . 
Now  is  not  Chriil  a treafure,  a fum,  a heap  of  accumulated 
treafures  ? In  quo  funt  omnes  Fhefauriy  fays  St.  Paul.  Hence 
it  follows  by  a juft  confequence,  that  the  poor  are  treafures. 
As  many  as  there  are  of  the  poor,  fo  many  Chriils  are  there, 
and  as  many  Chriils  as  there  are,  fo  many  treafures ; all  the 
fons  of  Francis  being  poor  are  Chriils  ; and  being  Chriils  are 

treafures  : 
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apparifce  la  concordanza  di  Lorenzo  con  Francefco . 
Confederate  la  prerogaiiva  di  Francefco.  Gli  altri 
fondatori  delle  Religioni  fondano  Or  dint  di  Chrifio  ; 
ma  Francefco  fbndb  tin  ordine  de  Chrifii , in  virtu 
della  povertd  : tanti  poveri , tanti  Chrifti.  OJfervate 
la  feconditd  della  povertd.  Iddio  genero  un  Chrifto 
Dio  per  divinitd , Unigenito  del  Padre , e per  V bu- 
rn anit  a anigeniio  della  madre  ; & e un  folo  jiglio 

unigenito,  un  Chrifto  : ma  la  povertd  pote  generare 
molti  Chrifti  per  virtu  della  transformations.  RF 
guardatene  uF  altra  : quandb  fpartite , e donate  i voftri 
tefcri  a i poveri,  non  perdete,  anzi  guadagnate  te- 
fori  di  valuta  immortale : Thefauziate  in  cado. 
Saccheggiare  le  voftre  ricchezze  per  dark  a poveri 
e infaccarle  per  inferirle  nel  cielo  \ confegnarle  in  mam 
de 5 poveri,  e trasferirle  al  teforo  celeftiale.  Lo  aft 
ferifce  Lorenzo  in  cseiefies  thefauros  manus  pau- 

perum 

treafures : and  now  appears  the  agreement  of  Lawrence  with 
Francis.  Confider  the  prerogative  of  Francis.  Other  found- 
ers of  religious  focieties  found  orders  of  Chriftians,  but 
Francis  founded  an  order  of  Chrifts  in  virtue  of  their  poverty ; 
fo  many  poor,  fo  many  Chrifts.  Obferve  the  prolife  nature 
of  poverty.  God  begat  a Chrift,  who  on  account  of  the  di- 
vinity of  his  nature,  is  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  on 
account  of  his  humanity  is  begotten  of  his  mother  ; and  he 
is  one  only  begotten  fon,  one  Chrift  : but  poverty  might  give 
birth  to  many  Chrifts  in  virtue  of  transformation.  Take  ano- 
ther circumftance  into  confideration  : when  you  beftow  your 
treafure  upon  the  poor  and  divide  it  amongft  them,  you  are 
no  loafers  thereby,  on  the  contrary,  you  gain  treafures  of 
immortal  value  : Thefaurizate  in  ctelo.  To  empty  your  trea- 
fures, in  order  to  give  them  to  the  poor,  is  the  fame  thing  with 
laying  them  up,  in  order  to  depoftt  them  in  heaven  ; to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  is  configning  them  to  the 
celeftial  treafury.  This  Lawrence  affirms,  in  cadleftes  thefauros 
manus  pauperum  deport  auerunt.  Treafures  do  not  perifh  when 

they 
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perum  deportaverunt.  Non  perifcono  i tefori  alt 
bora  che  ft  mettono  in  quefti  facchi  de’  poveri  Fran- 
df can't,  anzi  Ji  guardano , ft.  confervano , dimmer-- 
talano . 

Difcorriamo  pero , Signori , yfcpra  //  panto  prtncd 
pale,  cioe  il  martirio  di  Lorenzo  : tanto  proprio 
fuo,  che  pare  non  peter  appropriarft  a France/co.  II 
fuoco  di  Lorenzo  fu  fuoco  efaminatore  igne  me  exa- 
minafti : ancor  noi  efaminiamo  quefvo  fuoco.  Appa- 
rifeono  diferepanze  manifefte.  Lorenzo  fu  allruggi- 
ato  in  came , e per  violcnza  altrui , veriffmo  mar  tire 
di  Chrifto.  Laurentius  ingreftus  ell  martyr.  Fran- 
cefco , fecondo  San  Bonaventura , non  pati  martirio  di 
fuoco  tn  came , non  per  martiryum  carnis,  ne  con 
violenza.  Onde  fono  capitali  diferepanze.  E’  vero 
che  Francefco  non  fu  martire  di  corpo , hensi  di  Spi- 
rito  : 6 martyr  defiderio  dijfe  il  medefimo  Bcnaven- 
tura , non  per  opera  di  martirio  corporals , md  dl  in- 
cendio  fpirituale , per  incendium . mentis.  Flebbe  il 
martirio 

they  are  put  into  the  bags  of  the  poor  Francifcans,  on  the 
contrary  they  are  kept,  they  are  preferv’d,  they  are  render’d 
immortal. 

Let  us  now,  my  worthy  auditors,  fpeak  of  the  principal 
article,  that  is,  the  martyrdom  of  Lawrence  : which  is  fo  pe- 
culiar to  him,  that  it  does  not  appear  poflible  to  appropriate 
it  to  Francis.  The  fire  of  Lawrence  was  a fearching  and  ex- 
amining fire,  igne  me  examinajli : let  us  likewife  examine  this 
fire.  There  appear  manifefi:  differences.  Lawrence  was 
burn’d  in  the  flefh,  and  by  the  violence  of  others,  a true 
martyr  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Laurentius  ingrejjiis  eji  martyr.  Francis, 
according  to  St.  Bonaventure,  did  not  fufier  the  martyrdom 
of  fire  in  the  flefh,  non  per  martiryum  carnis , nor  by  violence. 
Whence  arife  capital  differences.  It  is  true  Francis  was  not 
a martyr  in  the  body  but  in  the  fpirit : o martyr  defiderio  faid 
the  fame  Bonaventura,  not  through  the  operation  of  bodily 
martyrdom,  but  of  fpiritual  burning,  per  incendium  mentis. 

He 
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martirio  in  voto  per  dejiderio ; e come  il  battejimo 
in  voto  fapplifce  il  battefimo  reale , cost  anche  il 
martirio  in  voto  in  certo  modo  pub  dirfi  che  uguaglia 
il  martirio  reale  : quanto  piu  che  Francefco  ft  pro- 
caccio  il  martirio  reale  davanti  il  Soldano , e pro - 
Z'oco  il  fuoco  materiale , e non  manco  egli  al  martirio , 
ma  a lui  manco  il  martirio.  Lorenzo  diede  il  corpo 
al  fuoco , e Francefco  V anima , diventando  martire 
di  Spirito , all9 bora  che  non  poteva  patir  martirio  cor- 
porate. Nel  refto  convien  con  Lorenzo  ; quejlo  patl 
nella  graticola , e croce  e fuoco.  Francefco  nella  im- 
preffione  dells  Jlimate  pati  fimilmente , e fuoco  e croce . 
La  graticola  era  compojla  di  ferri  traverfati , e pofti 
in  croce , dove  Lorenzo  era  abbruggiato  e crocefijfo 
diventando  fimile  a Francefco  impiagato  nella  croce , 
ed  infiammato  dal  fuoco  di  Serafino.  Era  uno  il 
fuoco  & ma  la  piaga  di  Lorenzo , e le  croci  molti- 
plicate  ne  i ferri  della  graticola : era  pero  una  la 
croce 

He  underwent  martyrdom  in  voto  by  defiring  it ; and  as  bap- 
tifm  in  voto  fupplies  the  want  of  real  baptifm',  in  the  fame 
manner  martyrdom  in  voto  is  in  fome  meafure  equivalent  to 
real  martyrdom  : the  more  as  Francis  expofed  himfelf  to  real 
martyrdom  before  the  Sultan,  and  provok’d  real  fire,  info- 
much  that  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  wanting  to  martyr- 
dom, but  martyrdom  to  have  been  wanting  to  him.  Law- 
rence gave  his  body  to  the  fire,  and  Francis  his  foul,  becom- 
ing a fpiritual  martyr,  when  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fuffer 
real  martyrdom.  In  other  particulars  he  agrees  with  Law- 
rence : the  latter  fullered  upon  the  gridiron  both  the  crofs  and 
the  fire.  Francis  by  the  imprefiion  of  the  five  wounds  fuf- 
fered  in  like  manner  both  fire  and  crofs.  The  gridiron  was 
compos’d  of  iron  bars  laid  acrofs  one  another,  and  placed  in 
the  form  of  a crofs,  upon  which  Lawrence  was  burn’d  and 
crucified,  becoming  like  Francis  wounded  upon  the  crofs, 
and  inflam’d  by  feraphic  fire.  The  fire  of  Lawrence  was  one 
and  the  wound  one,  but  the  croflfes  were  multiplied  in  the 

bars 
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croce  di  Francefco , et  uno  il  fuoco  del?  amove , £ rnol- 
tiplicate  le  piaghe . Lorenzo  in  molt e croci  haveva 
una  piagd.  Francefco  molte  piaghe  in  nna  croce : 
difiillctroaji  il  corpo  di  Lorenzo  come  cera  fina  per  il - 
lujlrar  il  mondo  con  luce  divina  \ ahbrugiavafi  Fran- 
cefco come  il  Serafino  per  inftammar  il  mondo  con 
fuoco  di.  Serafino.  Era  iufiroraento  della  paffione  di 
Lorenzo  Vodio  del T inimico  inhumano  ^ e di  Francefco * 
l amove  di  Dio  humanato . Era  tormentdto  Lorenzo 
con  peccato  a trui . Francefco  impiagato  con  grazie 
cPiddio - Vclgevaj%  e rivclgevafi  Lorenzo  nelle  cvgci 

della  fua  graticola  : verfa ; e Francefco  ft  ava  fiffo% 
e inchiodcio  nella  fua  crcce.  Lorenzo  porgeva  la 
came  fua  in  cibo  : mancluca.  Francefco  efibiva  il 
fuo  fangue  in  bevanda , e del T uno , e del T altro  rifultava 
wi  imagine  del  Sacnficio  del T Eucarifiia.  Lorenzo 
improper  ava  i carnefici : miniftrantibus  prunas  in- 
fultat.  Francefco  amor eggi ava  i fiampaiori  delle 

ftimate : 

bars  of  the  gridiron  : the  crofs  of  Francis  was  one,  and 
his  fire  of  love  was  one,  but  his  wounds  were  multiplied, 
Lawrence  in  many  crofles  had  one  wound.  Francis  had  many 
wounds  on  one  crofs  : the  body  of  Lawrence  melted  like  fine 
wax,  to  illuminate  the  world  by  divine  light ; Francis  burned 
like  the  raptured  Seraph,  to  inflame  the  world  with  feraphic 
fire.  The  hatred  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  was  in  fir  u mental 
in  the  fuirerings  of  Lawrence ; the  love  of  God  made  man, 
was  productive  of  thofe  of  Francis.  Lawrence  was  tormented 
by 'the  lip  of  ethers,  Francis  was  wounded  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Lawrence  writh’d  and  turned  hirnfelf  upon  the  crofles 
of  his  gridiron  : s verfa  \ and  Francis  flood  motionlefs  and 
jiaiFd  to  his  crofs.  Lawrence  gave  his  flefn  as  food  : manduca . 
Francis  gave  up  his  blood  for  drink,  and  from  one  and  the 
other,  there  refulted  an  emblem  of  the  facrifice  of  the  Eucha- 
rifi,  Lawrence  reproach’d  his  executioners  : minift  rant  thus 
prunas  iv fultat . Francis  loved  thofe  who  imprinted  the  marks 
of  the  five  wounds  upon  him  ; in  medio  eorum  qui  dilegebant  me* 

Lawrence 
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ftimate : in  medeo  eorum  qui  diligebant  me.  Lo- 
renzo fciolto  e lib  era  nella  graticola  daw  a falti  d'alfe- 
grezza : Francefco  col  corpo  ntto , braccia  diftefe , 
nervi  tirati , e coftato  aperto  in  giiifa  di  Citara , Jb-  t 
nava,  e cant  aw  a con  armonia.  Lorenzo  anhelaua 
Chrifto , Francefco  awwampava  di  Chrifto.  Lorenzo 
woleva  raphe  il  Cielo , Francefco  voleva  rapir  Chrifto . 
Viveva  Lorenzo  per  morire  in  Chrifto , e Francefco 
moriva  per  viver  in  Chrifto  vivit  in  me  Chriftus, 

E finito  I’efame , e fono  ccnvenienze , e fono  dijfermze, 
ma  fanno  tra  di  loro  una  concorde  armonia.  Fuor 
dell'  ejfarne  cjfervo  che  Francefco  due  white  pati  fuoco » 
Fima  per  fmorzar  il  fuoco  f nfuale , abbruggiands 
il  corpo  per  cuftodir  la  gratia  fpirituale , V altra  per 
ciirar  la  malatia  naturale.  Sent 1 il  prirno  fuoco » 
ma  non  fenti  il  fecondo  : il primo  era  d'EJfame  come 
qnello  di  Lorenzo , con  cui  diceva  Francefco  : Igne 
me  examinafti,  & non  eft:  inventa  in  me  iniquitas, 
divents 

Lawrence  unbound  and  at  liberty  upon  the  gridiron,  leaped 
with  joy  : Francis  with  his  body  ere£t,  his  arms  extended,  his 
nerves  drech’d,umd  his  bread:  open  in  the  form  of  a cithern, 
play’d  and  fung  with  the  utmod  harmony.  Lawrence  breath’d 
ChrifL  Francis  flam’d  forth  Chri’ft.  Lawrence  aim’d  at  taking; 
heaven  by  dorm,  Francis  at  taking  Chrid  by  force.  Law- 
rence liv’d  to  die  in  Chrifl,  and  Francis  died  to  live  in  Chrifl : 
<vi'vit  in  me  Chriftus . Thus  have  I concluded  my  examination, 
from  which  it  appears  that  thefe  two  Saints  agree  in  feme 
circumftances  and  differ  in  others,  but  they  in  the  main  con- 
llitute  a mod  harmonious  agreement.  ' I remark  out  of  the 

o 

examination,  that  Francis  twice  fuffer’d  by  fire,-  once  to 
quench  his  fenfual  flames,  burn/ng  his  body  to  preferve  fbi- 
ritual  grace,  and  a fecond  time  to  cure  his  natural  maiadv. 
He  felt  the  drd  fire,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  fecond  : the  nrd 
was  a fire  of  tryal  like  that  of  Lawrence,  with  whom  Francis 
faid  : igne  me  examinafti , Cf  ?ion  eft  invent  a in  me  iniquitas , he 
became  purified,  and  pure  of  every  fenfuai  blemifh  : thus  he 

became 
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divento  purificato , e puro  d’ogni  macchia  fenfuale  t 
riufci  Jimile  anzi  ugnale  a Lorenzo  : ma  nel  fecondo 
fuoco  ft  dimojlrb  Francefco  fingolare  e per  dirlo  cost y 
Superior  e ; Af colt  ate.  Lorenzo  nel  fuoco  fentl  dolor  e* 

e pati  tormentor  ma  Francefco  nel  fecondo  fuoco  non 
pat i torment o,  ne  dolor e.  Perche?  Francefco  cF 

era  tutto  fuoco , e amore  di  T)ioy  era  fuoco  di  cen- 
troy  che  non  s’  infiammay  ne  s’ dbbruggia.  Eray  Signori 
mieiy  il  centro  del  fuoco  Francefco : e il  centro  non 
puo  patire  dl  altro  fuoco . Il  primo  fuoco  di  Fran - 

cefco  fu  fuoco  d’efamey  il  fecondo  di  centro . Percio 

il  Serafino  tutto  fuoco  e per  natura  fuoco , fcende  dal 
Cielo  e viene  a cercar  Francefco  come  centro , imperciochc 
ritrovo  in  Francefco  piu  fuoco  che  nella  fua  sfera  di 
Serafino . Era  ghiaccio  il  Serafino  paragonato  a 

Francefco : udite  la  prova . Movefi  il  Serafino^  e 
fcende  al  luoco  di  Francefco . Francefco  non  ft  mnove * 
e fid  fermo  centro  di  fuoco.  Svolazzando  viene  il 
Serafino , e cerca  il  maggior  fuoco  di  Francefco , per 

fermarji 

became  like  or  rather  equal  to  Lawrence  ; but  in  the  fecond 
fire  Francis  fignalis’d  him! elf,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreflion,  fhew’d  himfelf  fuperior : give  attention:  Law- 
rence in  the  fire  felt  pain  and  fuffer’d  torment ; but  Francis 
in  the  fecond  fire  neither  fuffer’d  torment  nor  pain.  Why  ? 
Francis  was  all  fire,  and  divine  love,  he  was  the  central  fire, 
which  neither  is  inflam’d  nor  confum’d.  Francis,  my  worthy 
auditors,  was  the  centre  of  the  fire ; and  the  centre  cannot 
fuller  by  any  other  flames.  Francis’s  firil  fire  was  of  tryal, 
his  fecond  a central  Fame.  Therefore  the  Seraphim  that  is 
all  fire,  and  of  a fiery  nature,  defcends  from  heaven  and  feeks 
Francis  as  his  centre,  becaufe  he  found  more  fire  in  Francis 
than  in  his  feraphic  fphere.  The  Seraphim  was  ice  when 
compar’d  to  Francis : liken  to  the  proof  of  this.  The  fera- 
phim  moves  and  defcends  into  St.  Francis’s  place.  Francis 
does  not  move,  but  hands  like  a motionlefs  fiery  centre. 
The  Seraphim  defcends  fluttering,  and  feeks  the  largefl  fire 
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fermafi  nel  fuo  mturale  centro , qua?  e Francefco : 
tna  effaminiamo  piu  il  miftero , poiche  trattiamo  dt 
fuoco  d’efiame.  Mi  occorrcno , Signori , due  ragioni 
convenevoli  percbe  il  fuoco  non  abbruggio  Francefco  : 
prima  •,  perche  Francefco  era  cenere  per  habito , e 
profeffione  \ e la  cenere  cufiodifce  il  fuoco , e non  pa- 
tifce  dal  fuoco  *,  la  feconda,  e piii  aggiuftata  ; perche 
Francefco  viveva  dentro  del  fuoco  in  guifa  di  'Sala- 
mandra.  Rammeniate , Signori , I’iftoria.  Fran-, 

cefco  per  fmorzar  V ardor e della  concupifcenza  s'avento 
e gitto  nelle  nevi,  e abbraccib  il  ghiaccio  fpofando 
le  nevi , divento  neve : erunt  duo  in  carne  una : 
erunt  duo  in  nive  una ; dunque  Francefco  refib 
trasformato  in  neve , e ridotto  a ghiaccio  animate ; 
ende  quale  Salamandra , cofi  viveva  & habitava  nel 
fuoco,  anzi  Vefiingueva , e fmorzava  *,  veramente  neve 
Candida  ripofia  nel  teforo  di  Bio-,  quale , come  dice 
Giobbe , tienenel  Cielo  Thefauros  nivis,  tefori  di  neve , 

di 

of  Francis,  in  order  to  flop  at  Ms  natural  centre,  which  is 
Francis  : but  let  us  make  a farther  difquifition  into  this  myf- 
tery,  fince  we  are  treating  of  fire  of  examination  and  tryaL 
To  me,  gentlemen,  there  occur  two  caufes  why  the  fire  did 
not  burn  Francis  : firft,  becaufe  Francis  was  alhes  by  habit 
and  by  profefiion  ; now  alhes  preferve  the  fire  inliead  of  fuf- 
fering  by  it : the  fecond  is  more  adequate ; becaufe  Francis 
liv’d  in  the  fire  like  a falamander.  Do  but  recoiled  the  hif- 
tory,  gentlemen.  Francis  in  order  to  cool  the  heat  of  his 
concupiscence,  leap’d  into  the  fnow  and  embrac’d  the  ice  ; 
efpoufing  the  fnow,  he  became  fnow  himfelf : erunt  duo  in 
carne  una  : erunt  duo  in  nive  una  ; there  will  be  two  in  one 
flefli,  there  will  be  two  in  one  fnow;  therefore  Francis  re- 
main’d metamorphos’d  into  fnow,  and  reduc’d  to  animated 
ice  ; infomuch  that  he  liv’d  in  the  fire  and  inhabited  it  like 
a falamander,  or  rather  he  quench’d  and  put  it  out ; being 
truly  white  fnow,  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  God  ; which,  as 
Job  fays,  holds  in  Heaven,  thefauros  nivis , treafures  of  fnow, 

of 
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di  purita , e verginitd ; quale  e Francefco  Vergine  di 
ccrpo , e anima , gw/i?  ancora  e fiato  Lorenzo , avendo 
ritrovato  il  fuo  pari  in'  Francefco,  Ambi  due  hebbero 
il  medefimo  fine,  e il  medefimo  effetto.  Di  fan  Lorenzo 
dice  Agojiino : Illuminavit  mundum  Laurentius 
igne  quo  ipfe  accenfus  eft,  & fiammis  quas  pertulit, 
Chriftianorum  corda  calefecit;  venne  Lorenzo  ad 
illuminare  il  mondo , e ad  infiammare  i cuori  de'  fedeli  ; 
alt  re  si  Francefco  fecondo  le  parole  della  chief  a nella  fua 
oratione  delle  fiimate  : Domine  Jefu  Chrifte  qui  fri- 
gefcente  mundo,  ad  inflammandum  corda  noftra 
tui  amoris  igne,  in  carne  beatiffimi  Francifci  Paf- 
fionis  tuse  facra  ftigmata  renovafti.  Venne  Fran- 
cefco per  il  medefimo  fine , e per  il  medefimo  effetto  che 
Lorenzo  ; ambidue  gareggiano  del  pari  nella  virtu  e 
nelli  effetti.  Poteva  effer  qualcheduno  fenice  fe  fioffe 

- folo  * 

€f  purity  and  virginity  ; fuch  as  is  Francis,  a virgin  in  body 
and  foul,  fuch  as  was  Lawrence,  having  met  with  his  match 
in  Francis.  Both  had  the  fame  end  and  the  fame  effect.  St. 
Augufiin  fays  of  St.  Lawrence  : illuminavit  mundum  Lauren- 
tius igne  quo  ipfe  accenfus  eft,  & fiammis  quas  pertulit , Chrifia - 
norum  corda  calefecit  : Lawrence  enlighten’d  the  world  with 
the  fire,  wherewith  he  himfelf  was  burn’d,  and  with  the 
flames  which  he  underwent,  he  warm’d  the  hearts  of  Chrif- 
tians  : in  like  manner,  Francis  according  to  the  words  of  the 
church,  in  the  prayer  concerning  the  five  wounds : Demme 
fefu  Chrifte  qui  frigefeente  mundo , ad  inflammandum  corda  noflra 
tui  amoris  igne , in  came  be  at  iff  mi  Francifci  Paffonis  tuce  facra 
JUg?nata  renovafti . 4 4 Lord  jefus  C’hrift,  who  when  the  world 

grew  cold,  in  order  to  inflame  our  hearts  with  the  fire  of  thy 
love,  didfb  renew  the  facred  marks  of  thy  pafiion,  upon  the 
fiefii  of  the  ever  blefied  Francis.”  Francis  came  to  the  fame 
end,  and  in  the  fame  efiecl  with  Lawrence  ; they  rival  each 
other  in  virtue  and  noble  deeds.  Either  of  them  might  be 
confider’d  as  a Fhamix  by  himfelf ; but  as  the  Phaenix  is  fa- 

bulous* 
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fvto  j ejfendo  favola  la  fenice , e meglio  che  Jiano 
due  pari  come  perle  e unioni  del  Paradifo. 

Uii  ultra  nobile  e notabile  convenienza  mi  fuggerifce 
SAntifona  quarto,  del  Santo  : Miiit  Dominus  Ange- 
lam  fuum,  & liberavit  me  de  medio  ignis  & non 
film  feftuatus,  nartando  che  urf  Angelo  fcefe  dal  Cielo 
et  entrato  nelfuoco  della  graii cola  accompagnb  Lorenzo , 
e lo  rinfrefco , accioche  non  sJ  abbruggiaffe . Angelo  lo 
chiama  la  Chiefa , per  confrontarlo  coir  Angelo  Sera- 
fico  di  Francefco , che  nelV  ardente  imprejjione  delle  Jli- 
mate , s’ avento  a Francefco  iinprontandoli  le  piaghe. 
Uno  et  altro  Angelo  par  che  foJJ'e  il  medefinio  Chrifto 
fotto  la  fpecie  d’ Angelo  \ ad  uno  & alV  altro , a 
Lorenzo  id  d Francefco  apparve.  Come  appunto  nellct 
fornace  di  Babilonia  fi  ritrovo  il  figlio  di  Dio  nelle  fi- 
amme  fra  i tre  Giovani  Ebrei  fecondo  la  Scrittura  : 
Species  quarti  fimilis  Filio  Dei.  Ma  ojfervo  il  mif- 
tero< 

bulous,  it  is  fitter  they  iliould  be  conlid&r’d  as  pearls ; as 
unions  of  paradife. 

Another  noble  and  ftrikinw  agreement  is  fup-Felted  to  me, 
by  the  fourth  antiphony  of  tile  faint : Mifit  Dominus  angelum 
juum , tjf  libera-uit  me  de  medio  ignis  & non  fum  mftuatus^  God 
fent  his  angel  and  deliver’d  me  out  of  the  midil  of  the  fire, 
and  I was  not  faurn’d,  relating  that  an  angel  defcended  from, 
heaven ? and  having  enter’d  the  fire  of  the  gridiron,  attended 
Lawrence  and  cool’d  him,  that  he  might  not  be  burn’d. 
The  church  calls  him  an  angel  to  confront  him  with  the  fe~ 
rapliic  angel  of  Francis,  who  when  the  five  burning  wounds 
were  imprefs’d,  flew  to  Francis  and  mark’d  the  five  wounds 
upon  his  fleihi  It  appears  that  both  one  and  t’other  of  thefe 
angels  was  Chrift  himfelf,  in  the  {hap e of  an  angel  ; and  he 
was  vifibie  to  both  one  and  t’other  of  the  faints,  to  Lawrence 
and  to  Francis,  jult  as  in  the  furnace  at  Babylon,  the  fon  of 
God  appear’d  in  the  ftafnes,  am  id  ft  the  three  young  Hebrews, 
according  to  that  pafiage  of  {cripture  : Species  quarti  fimilis 
filio  dei>  the  fourth  is  like  unto  the,  fon  of  God,  But  I re- 

Vox,.  L F f mark 
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tero*  U Angelo  di  Lorenzo  lo  ajuta , alleggerifce * e 
rinfrefca  ne  ^ftuaret,  aecioche  non  arda , & non 
film  seftuatus,  AW  inccntro  V Angelo  Serafino  di 
Francefco  lo  impiaga , infiamma , e crocifigge  tra  le 
fiam?ne  di  fuoco  ardente : quello  adunque  rinfrefca* 
quefio  infiamma  : quello  alleggerifce , quefio  affligge  : 
quello  foment  quefio  torment  a . Sono  Angeli  fimiliy 

overo  il  medefmo  Angelo  : e fono  gli  ejfetti  diverfi  U- 
Angelo  di  Lorenzo  e fomigliante  a quell 3 altro  della 
fornace  di  Babilonia,  che  refrigeravay  e rinfrtfcava 
i Giovani  Santi  Ebreiy  Fecit  medium  fornacis  quali 
ventum  roris  flantem,  per  alleggerire  il  torment  oy  e 
temper ar  gli  ardori . V Angelo  di  Francefco  par  fo- 
migliante d quelP  altro  SAP  horto  di  Giethfemani  che 
apparve  a Chrifio  col  Calice  della  Pafiione  in  manoy 
effort anaolo  a beverlo,  ed  d patire  la  morte  della  croce : 
ejfendo  diverfi  gli  officii , era  uno  il  fine  e Peffetto . 
Rinfrefcava  il  frimoy  tormentava  il  fecondo  \ con 

tutto 

mark  the  myltery.  The  angel  of  Lawrence  afTifls  him,  raifes 
his  ifpirlts,  and  cools  him^’ew  tzftuaret , left  he  fhould  be 
burned,-  W non  fum  tefiuatus , and  1 was  not  turn’d.  On  the 
contrary,  the  angelic  feraphim  of  Francis  wounds,  inflames 
and  crucifies  him,  ami'dfl  the  flames  of  burning  f re  : the 
former  therefore  cools,  the  latter  .inflames : the  former  in- 
fpires  chearfulnefs,  the  latter  afiifb  : the  former  cherifhes* 
the  latter  torments.  They  are  angels  that  refemhle  each 
other,  or  rather  the  fame  angel,  yet  their  effedls  are  different. 
The  angel  of  Lawrence  refembles  that  of  the  furnace  in  Ba- 
bylon, who  cool’d  and  refresh'd  the  young  Hebrew  faints, 
fecit  medium  fornacis  quf.fi  nj'cntum  roris  flantCm^  he  made  the 
middle  of  the  furnace  as  it  were  a cooling  breeze,  to  alleviate 
their  torments,  and  allay  the  heats.  The  angel  of  Francis 
appears  to  refemble  the  angel  that  appear’d  at  the  garden  of 
Gethfemani  to  Chrift,  with  the  chalice  of  the  paffion  in  his 
hand,  exhorting  him  to  drink  it  and  to  fuffer  the  death  of 
the  crofs : their  offices  being  different,  their  end  and  effect: 

was 
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tut  to  cib  il  fine  di  tutti  due  era  alleggerire , e confer - 
tare  ; impcrciocche  let  Scrittura  dice  delF  Angelo , che 
porgeva  a Chrifto  il  calice  della  Paffione  : Confortans 
cum,  veniva  dtinqtie  a corf ort  are  ^ non  a torment  are. 
Ma  come  pub  f are  che  mezzi  tanto  diverfi  f offer  o or ~ 
dinati  al  medefimo  fine  ? & Angelo  della  fornace  con - 
fortava , rinfrefema  £s°  alleggeriva , dAngelo  aelP 
horto  affdgeva , ^ tormentarva  col  calice  della  Paffione  : 
coma  dunque  potevano  per  fuo  fine  confer  tar  if  alleg- 
gerire ? La  ragione  e,  per  che  Chrifto  haveva  il  tor - 
mento  per  gloria , e per  cib  era  confcrtato  col  calice  del 
patimento . I tre  Giovani  della  fornace  ftimavano  Far - 
dore  tor  mento , e cost  richiedevano  il  refrigerio  e rin - 
frefco . Chrifto  bramava  it  pat  ire,  e ft  dilettava  con 
la  Paffione,  che  ftimava  efifer  facile,  e dolce  bevanda  : 
Calicem  ; in  gulf  a tale  che  nonfifaiiava  di  pat  ire 
nella  croce  dicendo  : Sitio,  e poneva  la  fodisfatione  e 
gloria  nil  torment 0 ; Faccus  in  agonia  che  fu  Feffetto 

del 

was  the  fame.  The  firft  cool’d,  the  fecond  tormented ; the 
defig n of  both  notwitkfeanding,  was  to  infpire  chearfulnefs 
and  comfort,  therefore  the  feripture  tells  us  that  the  angel 
that  offer’d  the  chalice  of  the  paffion  to  Chrift  : co?ifortans  eum^ 
comforting  him,  came  to  comfort  and  not  to  torment  him. 
But  how  is  it  poifible,  that  means  fo  different,  fhould  be  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  fame  end  ? The  angel  in  the  furnace 
comforted,  refrefn’d  and  alleviated,  the  angel  in  the  garden 
affiifled  and  tormented  with  the  chalice  of  the  paffion  : how 
then  could  the  purpofe  of  both  be  to  comfort  and  alleviate 
afflictions  : the  reafon  is,  that  Chrift  look’d  upon  torment  as 
glory,  and  was  therefore  comforted  with  the  chalice  of  fuf- 
icring.  The  three  young  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  look’d 
upon  burning  as  torment,  and  therefore  they  pray’d  to  be 
cool’d.  Chrift  wifti’d  to  fuffer,  and  delighted  in  his  paffion, 
which  he  confider’d  as  an  eafy  and  agreeable  draught : cali- 
cem  ; infomuch  that  he  was  not  fatiated  with  fuirering  upon 
the  crofs,  faying,:  Skic,  and  his  torment  was  a glory  and  fa- 
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del  conforto  cmgelico  Confortatus  fum  : all 5 incontttf 
quelli  tre  giovani  della  fornace * havendo  V ardore  per 
i or  merit  o,  richiedevano  il  rimedio  del  tinfrefco,  perche 
pativano  nel  fuoco , pe'navano  negli  amort * Andiamo 

alia  gr aticola  di  Lorenzo , ^ Francefco . 

Percio  a Lorenzo  appdrve  V Angelo  per  rinfrefcarlo , 
£ liber arlo  dal  torment  o , Llberayit  me  ? Perche 
pativa  dal  fuoco  nella  graticola . Francefco  nelta 

croce  tra  le  Jlimate , e piaghe  patifce,  ma  fiima  gloria 
il  patire . Percio  il  Serafino  I’ajfigge,  e torment  a . 

; Francefco  non  folamente  haveva  il  patire 
per  gloria,  ma  etiamdib  per  natnra.  Erano  naturali 
a Francefco  la  croce  e le  piaghe  *,  reftb  fiimatizato 
con  piaghe  della  propria  came * £ inchiodato  in  croce 
[ propria , con  chiodi  naturali , impiagato  da  fe  fiejfo, 
crccefffo  da  fe  medefimo  *,  *7  Serafino  non  gli  prefio  la 
[ £ nemeno  i chiodi : Francefco  divent 6 croce 

naturale, 

tisfa<5lion  to  him : faEtus  in  agonia , being  come  to  the  agony 
which  was  the  e fleet  of  the  angelic  comfort,  confortatus  fum  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  three  young  men  of  the  furnace  confider- 
. ingheat  as  torment,  requeued  the  remedy  of  cooling,  becaufe 
they  fuffer’d  in  fire  and  were  tormented,  whilfl  they  lov’d. 
Let  us  return  to  the  gridiron  of  Lawrence,  and  the  crofs 
of  Francis.  Why  did  the  angel  appear  to  Lawrence,  to ‘cool 
him  and  deliver  him  from  his  torments,  liberavit  me  ? He 
freed  me.  Becaufe  he  fuffer’d  by  the  fire  upon  the  gridiron. 
Francis  fuffers  upon  the  crofs,  by  the  five  wounds,  but  he 
confiders  his  fufFering  as  glory.  Therefore  the  feraphim  af- 
flifts  and  torments  him.  We  may  add,  that  Francis  not  only 
look’d  upon  his  fufFering  as  glorious,  but  it  was  even  become 
congenial  to  his  nature.  The  crofs  and  the  wounds  were 
natural  to  Francis ; he  remain’d  mark’d  with  the  wounds  of 
his  own  f lefh,  and  nail’d  upon  his  own  crofs  with  natural 
nails,  being  wounded  by  himfelf,  and  crucify ’d  in  the  fame 
manner ; the  feraphim  neither  gave  him  the  crofs,  nor  even 
the  nails : Francis  became  a natural  crofs,  without  any  other 
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naturale , fenza  croce  altrui  con  chiodi  formati  dalla 
came  naturale , inchiodato  fenza  violenza , zz£  /err#  ; 
il'  Serafino  port av  a croce  di  legno  e chiodi  diferro , 
Francefco  da  fe  medefimo  formo  la  croce , £ /z  chiodi , 
divent ando  croce , £ croccfijfo  gloria fo  per  morirein  croce , 
Mihi  autetn  abfit  gloriari  nifi  in  cruce,  vivendo 
nella  morte , <?  mbrendo  nella  vita . Qhrifto  mart 

nella  croce , e folamente  vijfe  tre  ore  nel  tormento 
e Francefco  vijfe  crocefijj'o  due  anni  intieri  per  ejj'ergli 
naturale  la  croce , <?  zY  tormento.  jjuindi  e la  dif- 
fer enza  trd  Lorenzo , e Francefco  •,  che  Lorenzo 
reft 6 liherato , £ Francefco  crocefijfo. 

Mentre  tutti  due  gareggiano  nel  patire , /’zzzzo  zz£& 
graticola , V ultra  nella  croce : par  mi,  che  voi , Signori , 
££?»£  zz<rzz/z,  £ critici , Fingegnate  a farmi  un  argo- 
rnento  contro  la-  conformed  detti  medeftmi  Lorenzo , 
£ Francefco , dicendo  cost  : Padre  mio , concordats 
ana  diferepanza  che  pare  inipojfibile  a confrontarfi. 
Lorenzo 

crofs,  with  nails  form’d  of  Ms  natural  fi'efh,  being  nail’d 
without  violence  or  iron  ; the  feraphim  carried  a wooden 
crofs  and  nails  of  iron,  but  Francis  made  the  crofs  himfelf, 
and  the  nails  becoming  a crofs,  and  being  crucified,  gloried 
in  dying  upon  the  crofs,  'mihi  autem  ah  jit  gloriari  nifi  in  cruce y 
let  me  never  glory,  except  in  the  crofs,  living  in  death  and 
dying  in  life.  Chrift  died  upon  the  crofs  and  liv’d  only  three 
hours  in  torment;  and  Francis  liv’d  two  whole  years  cruci- 
fied, becaufe  the  crofs  and  torment  were  become  natural  to 
him.  Hence  ar-ifes  the  difference  between  Lawrence  and 
Francis  ; that  Lawrence  remain’d  at  liberty  and  Francis  was 
crucified. 

Whilft  they  rival  each  other  in  fuffering,  one  on  the  grid- 
iron, the  other  upon  the  crofs  ; I think  that  you  my  worthy- 
auditors,  as  acute  and  critical  perfonages  are  going  to  make 
an  exception  again  ft  the  conformity  of  thele  fame  faints 
Lawrence  and  Francis  in  thefe  terms  : my  good  father  recon- 
cile an  inconMency,  which  it  appears  to  me  almoft  impof- 
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Lorenzo  e Spagnuolo , e Francefco  d"  ultra  nations , 
cioe  It ci liano  : come  dunque  ccncordano  ? Potrei  ben 
rifpondere  do  to  non  tratto  di  convenienza  di  naiura 
ns  di  nations , md  di  concordanza  delle  virtu , e grade . 
Apporto  tin  argomento  nuovo  in  cbntrario  per  li 
Franceft , impercioche  Francefco , fecondo  h fua  leg - 
genda,  fi  chiamo  Francefco  ^ per  aver  imparato  preftoy 
e qiiafi  miracoloj ament e la  lingua  Francefe . Nondi- 

meno  affermo  che  Francefco  puol  effere  Spagnuolo  ; 
e rifpondo  che  cGnviene  a Francefco  V effere  Spag- 
nuolo per  quattro  giuftijfme  ragioni . Prima , *7 

fito  della  Spagna  dove  fi  pone , £ muore  il  folc  : figiira 
di  Chrifio  crocefijfo  in  cui  e trasformato  Francefco 
fimatizatoi  II  ponente  e proprio  di  Francefco , 
fempre  contrario  al  lev  ante . Levante  no , cadente 
per  humiltd , V alterigia  di  levante . Seconda , 

devotions  della  nations  Spagnuola  verfo  Fran- 
cefco e fuo  ordine  Francefcano . Terza,  perche  la 

Spagna 

fible  to  colour.  Lawrence  Is  a Spaniard  and  Francis  is  of 
another  nation,  that  is,  an  Italian  : how  do  they  agree  ? I 
might  very  well  anfwer,  that  I do  not  treat  of  agreement 
with  regard  to  nature  or  nation,  but  of  agreement  in  virtues 
and  graces.  I on  the  contrary  alledge  a new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  French ; Francis  according  to  his  legend,  was 
called  Francis,  becaufe  hefuddenly,  and,  as  it  were  by  a mi- 
racle, learned  the  French  language.  I notwithdanding  af- 
firm, that  Francis  may  be  a Spaniard  ; and  I make  anfwer 
that  four  good  reafons  may  be  alledg’d  why  Francis  diould  be 
a Spaniard.  Fird,  on  account  of  the  fituation  of  Spain, 
where  the  fun  fets : which  is  typical  of  Chrid  crucified,  into 
whom,  Francis  being  mark’d  with  the  five  wounds  was  tranf- 
form’d.  Sun  fet  is  peculiar  to  Francis,  always  contrary  to 
its  rifing.  Not  rifing  but  fetting  through  humility,  without 
arrogantly  pretending  to  rife.  Secondly  on  account  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Spanifh  nation  to  Francis  and  the  Francifcan 
order.  Thirdly,  becaufe  Spain  has  found  means  to  make 

the 
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Spagna  ha  trovato  il  modo  di  far  grandi  i minori 
di  Francefco ; facendo  Grande  di  Spagna  i loro  ge- 
nerali.  Quanta,  perche  i Generali  fuccejfori  di  Fran- 

cefco, afervanti,  da  certo  tempo  in  qua  fono  fempre 
Spagnuoli,  o nativi , o vajfalli  di  Spagna.  Quejle 
ragioni  convincono  defer  Francefco  Spagnuolo  Jimile 
a Lorenzo.  Aid  argomento  nuovo  della  lingua  Fran- 
cefe , rifpondo , che  Francefco  ritrovo  nelli  fuoi  tefori 
de ’ frati  poveri  una  lingua  preziofifima , gloria  inef- 
timabile  Spagnuola , cioe  la  lingua  immortale  del 
Santo,  che  parlava  tutte  le  lingue,  efendo  una,  e fold 
portoghefe,  era  un  teforo,  di  tutte  perche  parlava 
in  tutte  le  lingue , ed  era  intefo  da  tutte  le  nazioni , 
Vengo  pero  alia  principal  ragione.  Signori , ed  e la 
feguente : afcoltatemi  attenti.  Efendo  nella  Chiefa 
militante  molti  capitani,  e condottieri  di  militia,  e 
foldatefca  fpirituale  infiituita  contro  i tre  nemici  deld 
huomo  mondo,  diavolo , e carne,  non  vi  e efercito 
piu  forte , e numerofo  che  quello  gloriofo  capitano,  e 
condottiere 

the  poor  Francifcan  friars  great ; railing  their  generals  to 
the  rank  of  grandees  of  Spain.  Fourthly,  becaufe  the  gene- 
ral fuccelfors  to  Francis,  of  the  congregation  of  o^fervants, 
have  for  fome  time  pail  been  Spaniards,  that  is  either  natives 
or  vail'als  of  Spain.  Thefe  reafons  convince  me,  that  Francis 
was  a Spaniard  as  well  as  Lawrence.  To  the  new  argument 
reiative  to  the  French  language,  I anfwer,  that  Francis  found 
in  his  treafures  of  poor  brethren  a moft  precious  language, 
an  ineilimable  Spaniili  jewel,  that  is  to  fay,  the  immortal 
language  of  the  faint,  who  fpoke  all  languages,  being  the 
one  Portuguefe  language  alone,  it  was  a treafure  of  all,  be- 
eaufe  he  fpoke  in  all  languages,  and  was  underftood  by  all 
nations.  I now  come  to  the  chief  reafon,  gentlemen,  and  it 
is  as  follows : liften  attentively.  There  being  in  the  church 
militant,  many  captains  and  leaders  of  the  troops,  and  fpiri- 
tual  foldiery  rais’d  againll  the  three  enemies  of  man,  the 
world,  the  idevi],  and  the  hefh,  there  is  no  army  iironger 
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condo  t tiers  Francefco.  Ffuefii  lo  govern  a al  mod$ 
Spagnuolo.  Fra  tutti  gli  altri  condo ttieri  egli  folo 
guerreggia  in  guifa  di  Spagnuolo , e forma  efercito  de% 
Soldati  Spagnuoli . Gli  altri  condo  ttieri  pratiicano 

diverfe  militie  e di  differ enii  nazioni : ma  Francefco 
prcfeffa  la  militia  Spagnuola  : penetrate  la  raggiom  : 
la  militia  Francefe  pone  la  fua  forza  principalc  nella 
Cavalleria , Vital? ana  nett9  undone  de9  cavatti  e fanti , 
la  Spagnuola  fa  il  fuo  capitals  delli  fanti,  e f ant  aria, 
e fchiera  pedoni  nella  campagna , e cojloro  fono  i nervi 
del  fuo  efercito  : per  mezzo  loro  ha  atterriti  ed  at - 
terrati  potentiffmi  Re,  e fortiffmi  capitane  e nu  • 
meroftffimi  eferciti ; qaefia  e la  militia  di  Francefco 
iutia  f ant  aria,  fenza  fantafia , tutta  di  pedoni : 
fchiera  fanti  pedefiri,  guerreggia  a piedi,  e vince. 
Schierate , Signori , le  altre  militie , in  tutte  ritro - 
verete  cavatti , cav alien,  carri,  e carrozze,  6.  fiano 
Benidittini,  6 Dcmenicani,  6 Jgofiniani , o Carmen 

lit  ant, 

and  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  glorious  captain  and 
leader  Francis.  He  commands  them  in  the  Spanifh  manner. 
Of  all  leaders  he  alone  makes  war,  according  to  the  Spanifli 
manner,  and  forms  an  army  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Other  lead- 
ers carry  on  war,  according  to  different  methods  and  the 
cufcoms  of  different  nations  : but  Francis  profeffes  the  Spa- 
nidi  warfare  : penetrate  the  reafon  of  this : the  French  ar- 
mies place  their  chief  drength  in  their  cavalry?  the  Italian  in 
the  union  of  their  horfe  and  foot,  the  Spaniards  lay  their 
chief  drefs  upon  their  infantry,  and  draw  out  foot  foldiers  in 
the  plain,  and  thefe  are  the  nerves  and  finews  of  their  army  : 
by  their  means  they  have  fubdu’d  and  humbled  the  mod  pow- 
erful kings,  the  mod  valiant  generals  and  the  mod  numerous 
armies ; fuch  is  the  foldiery  of  Francis,  all  infantry,  ’tis  not 
a meer  fancy,  they  are  all  foot  foldiers  : they  draw  out  foofc 
foldiers,  they  fight  on  foot  and  conquer.  Draw  out  other 
armies  in  battle  array,  gentlemen,  in  them  all  you  will  find 
horfe,  horfemen,  cars  and  coaches,  whether  they  be  Bepedicr 
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Hi  ant , e con  loro , tutti  i chisrici  regolari : folc  i 
Francifcani  tutti  fono  fanti  fenza  cavalli , ne  c:av ti- 
lt eri  : Non  debent  equitare.  Per  regola , per  inftl- 
tuto  t-utta  la  militia  e f ant  aria, , non  vi  trovarete  un 
Cavallo,  ne  Cdrozze , #<?  cavalieri : e dunque  Fran- 
eefco  condottiere  Spagnuob , i yizci  religiofi  fanti 

nelld  militia  di  f ant  aria  ; ^ quindi  fi  conchiude , che 
,e fimile  a Lorenzo  ver ament  e Spagnuolo. 

Habbiamo , Signori , concordati  Lorenzo , <?  Fran- 
ccfco.  Ref  a a fere  la  combinations  dells  Monache 
con  fan  Lorenzo , £ fan  Francefco , refli  «- 

pita  la  confrontations,  quale  e pur  difficile , e non 
vwlgare.  S’io  foffi  Fibfofo  nominate , me  ne  fpedirci 
c.on  dire,  che  Monache  ft  chiamano  di  San  Lorenzo, 
erimetterei  la  prove  al  name  : ma  io  fono  d'e*  re  all: 
cue  or  a che  fejfi  de ’ nominali , averei  fodisfatto 

all  argomento  ; per  che  le  Mon  ache  di  fan  Lorenzo 
non  banno  niente  commune  ne  di  ncme  ne  di  cognome 

con 

tines  or  Dominicans,,  AugufHns  or  Carmelites,  and  with 
them  all  the  regular  clergy  : the  Francifcans  alone  are  all 
foot  foldiers  without  horfe  or  horfemen  : non  debent  e quit  are, 
they  ixiuft  not  ride.  By  their  rule  and  the  laws  of  their  infii- 
tution,  the  whole  foldiery  is  infantry,  you  will  not  find 
amongft  them,  either  a horfe,  coaches  or  horfemen ; Francis 
;s  therefore  a Spaniili  leader,  and  his  friars  are  foot  foldiers, 
who  engage  on  foot ; hence  it  is  concluded,  that  he  reifem- 
bles  Lawrence,  who  was  a real  Spaniard. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  have  we  reconcil’d  Lawrence  and  Francis. 
It  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  nuns  with  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Francis,  that  the  parallel  may  be  compleat,  which  is  very 
.difficult  and  not  common.  Were  I one  of  thofe  Philofophers, 
who  are  filled  Nominalifts,  I fhould  content  myfelf  with  fay?» 
ing  that  they  are  call’d  nuns  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  I fhould 
Jeave  the  proof  to  the  name  ; but  I am  of  the  oppofite  fchool, 
pi  Realift : and  even  if  I was  a Nominalifl,  I fhould  not  there- 
by give  a fatisfa&ory.  anfwer ; fcecaufe  the  nuns  of  St.  Law- 
rence 
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con.  fan  France  fee,  - e not  mi  domandate  la  confron- 
tatione  con  tutti  dui : io  mi  trovo  inchiodato  e in- 
viluppato-  Frocurero  ingegnarmi  in  maniera  che 
mi  fviluppi , e vi  fodisfaccia.  Frimier  ament e fan 
Lorenzo  e file , pi  a net  a di  fnoco , e il  file  produce 
fielle,  tali'  fino  le  monache  di  quefto  illuftre  convent o : 
dico  il  vero  con  la  Chief  a che  cggi  canto, : Omnia 
in  luce  clarefcunt.  Tut  to,  in  Lorenzo  e Chiafo. 

Dunque  e file , e quindi  e che  produce  fielle  ; & an- 
cora  che  patifia  in  fuoco , genera  facelle , che  fp'len- 
dor.o , e fine  himi.  Di  piii  il  file  e vivo  fuoco , e 
fuochi  le  fielle , fempre  fielle , e fempre  lumi.  Mil 
nega  iljito  ejfer  loro  facelle , ejfere  fielle , per  che  fino 
in  Venetia , fino  in  aequo,,  che  non  confronta  col 
fuoco , anzi  incontra  il  fuoco  : fino  pure  le  Monache 
fiitte  ddacqua , non  fielle  di  fuoco.  Jfion  havete  rag- 
gione.  Il  firmaments  centra  deile  fielle  fid  in  mezzo 

dell* 

rence  have  neither  their  name  nor  fir-name  in  common  with 
St.  Francis,  and  you  require  me  to  compare  them  : 1 find 
jnyfelf  cribb’d  in,  and  involv’d  in  difficulties.  I fihall  there- 
fore endeavour  to  exert  myfelf  in  fucli  a manner,  as  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  give  you  compleat  fatisfa&ion.  In  the  firfl. 
place,  St.  Lawrence  is  a fun,  a fiery  planet,  and  the  fun  ge- 
nerates liars,  fuch  are  the  nuns  of  this  illuflrions  convent  : 
I fpeak  the  truth  with  the  church,  which  this  very  day  lings  : 
omnia  in  luce  clarefcunt , All  things  grow  bright  in  the  light. 
In  Lawrence  all  is  iHufirious.  Therefore  he  is  a fun,  and 
hence  it  is  that  he  generates  liars  ; and  though  he  fuffejrs  in 
lire,  he  generates  little  torches  which  fhine  and  give  light. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  fun  is  living  fire  and  the  liars  are  fires, 
always  liars  and  always  lights.  But,  you  will  fay,  their  fi- 
tuation  proves  them  to  be  no  torches,  to  be  no  liars,  becaufe 
they  are  in  Venice,  they  are  in  water,  which  does  not  agree 
with  fire,  but  rather  oppofes  it  : the  nuns  therefore  are  drops 
of  water  not  liars  of  fire.  This,  gentlemen,  is  your  mif- 
take*  The  firmament  which  is  the  centre  of  the  liars,  Hands 
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dell'  deque  nel  Cielo : Aqua  fuper  firmamentum, 
aquJE  fob  firmamento.  Adunque  il  loco  proprio 
dells  (Idle  e tra  le  aquer  e le  fiitte  fono  ftelle  -r  e 
fuanifee  il  voftro  argomento , e divent  ano  le  Monache 
vere  ftglie  di  fan  Lorenzo  •,  & ancora  proprie  di 
ftelle , fono  chiare , e /mill  d fanta  Chiara  figlia  di 
fan  Francefco , di  cui  ft  vantano  forelle  per  Chiara% 
e diventano  figlie  proprie  di  Francefco.  Per  altre  ra~ 
gioni  ancora  concordano  le  Monache  con  Lorenzoy 
cioeperche  ejfendo  Lorenzo  nome  derivato  doll * alloro, 
e Laurentio  di  lauro  fimbolo  -di  palm  a , e di  Victoria, 
fignifica  il  vantaggio , che  ha  quefto  Monafierio  fopra 
tutti  gli  altriy  tra  i qualifi  porta  il  vanto , e lap  alma 
come  vittoriofo , e principals.  E gia  che  Lorenzo  e 
fuocoy  quefto  convent o e la  fenice  de’  conventiy  con- 
cor'endo  Francefco  che  contribuifce.  la  cenere  del  fuo 
habito  per  compir  la  produtione  della  fenice.  Quindi 
e che  le  Monache  noftre  reft  ano  proprie  di  fan  Lorenzcy 
e di 

in  the  midlt  of  the  waters  of  Heaven  : aqua  fuper  fmnaraen- 
turn , aqu#  fub  firmament  o>  Water  above  the  firmament,  and 
waters  below  the  firmament.  Therefore  the  peculiar  place  of 
the  liars  is  amongft  the  waters,  and  the  drops  are  liars ; and 
your  argument  falls  to  the  ground  and  the  nuns  become  true 
daughters  of  St.  Lawrence ; and  likewife  the  daughters  of 
Francis,  becaufe  being  torches  and  liars,  they  are  bright  and 
referable  St.  Clara,  daughter  of  St.  Francis,  whofe  fillers 
they  boaft  themfelves  to  be,  and  become  the  real  daughters  of 
Francis.  The  nuns  agree  with  Lawrence  upon  other  accounts, 
that  is  becaufe  Lawrence  being  a name  deriv’d  from  Laurel, 
and  Laurentius  from  laurus , the  fimbol  of  the  palm  and  of 
victory,  denote  the  advantage  which  this  monaliery  has  over 
sill  others,  amongli  which  it  raifes  its  head,  and  bears  the 
palm  as  principal.  And  fince  Lawrence  is  fire,  this  convent 
is  the  phasnix  of  convents,  Francis  concurring  who  contri- 
butes the  aihes  of  his  habit  to  compleat  the  produftion  of  the 
jPliaenixs  Hence  it  is  that  our  nuns  belong  in  a peculiar 
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e di  fan  France  fed.  Io  pero  non  arrdifco  di  arogarmi 

tantOy  che  chiami  le  Monachc  di  fan  Lor  nzo  Mona- 
che di  fan  Francefco,  perche  Francefco  e povero , e 
nulla , e niente , e Padre  de  minor i : titoli  mino  con - 
venevoli  d Gentildonne  Venetians-  tanto  Superiors  per 
il  fangue,  per  le  doti  di  anima,  e di  corpo,  e di  for- 
tuna . Reftino  Dunque  Monache  di  fan  Lorenzo , 

chiamifi  Francefco , yk/2  Francefco  delle  monache  di 
fan  Lorenzo , aw?  minor e , fervo  &V  convent o . 

Profejjdndoji  i fuoi  figli  frati  minori , fervirle, 

per  ohedirle , £ riverirle , offequiarle  come  padrone , 

rtconofcendofi  minori  per  Vumilta , * Vobedienza 
ejfervanti , e giufi ament e minori  off erv  anti. 

XuTTO  A GLORIA  DI  SaN-I^GRENZO. 

manner  to  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Francis.  I however  do  not 
prefume  to  take  fo  much  upon  myfelf,  as  to  call  the  runs 
of  St.  Lawrence,  nuns  of  St.  Francis,  becauie  Francis  i$ 
poor  and  nobody,  and  nothing,  and  father  of  the  humble 
and  lowly  : titles  by  no  means  fuited  to  Venetian  ladies,  who 
are  fo  greatly  ennobled  by  their  birth,  by  their  qualities  of 
mind  and  body,  and  by  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Let  them 
therefore  remain  nuns  of  St.  Lawrence,  let  Francis  be  calk’d 
St.  Francis  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  an  inferior  bro- 
ther and  fervant  to  that  convent.  .His  fona  profeffing  them- 
felves  inferior  brothers  in  order  to  ferve,  obey  and  reverence 
thofe  ladies,  to  behave  to  them  with  complaifance  as  patro- 
neffes,  acknowledging  thenifelves  inferior  brothers  through 
humility*  and  obfervant  through  obedience  and  properly 
ininor  obfervants. 

All  to  the  Glory  of  St.  Lawrence, 
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THE  author  of  this  ferrnon  is  the  fame  father 
Francis  Macedo,  a Portuguefe  cordelier,  well 
known  for  the  polemical  treatife  which  father 
Noris,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal,  publifhed 
againft  him  in  1689,  with  the  title  of  1‘hrafo  five 
Miles  Macedonians  Plautino  fate  ■perfri dins.  Thecaufe 
of  this  quarrel  was  very  trivial.  Father  Macedo 
had  afferted  that  the  Albinus  to  whom  St.  Auftin 
addreffes  his  treatife  de  Gratia  Chrifii , was  an  Albinus  r 
a prieft’s  affiftant  in  the  church  of  Rome  : father 
Noris  difcovered  under  that  name  Albina,  daughter 
of  the  old  Melania  and  mother  to  the  young.  Father 
Macedo  was  fourfcore  years  old  at  the  time  of  this 
difpute,  and  boafted  that  he  had  compofed  44 
volumes,  53  panegyricks,  60  latin  harangues,  150 
epitaphs,  500  elogiums,  no  odes,  212  dedicatory 
epiftles,  2600  epic  poems,  and  150000  verfes. 
See  a circumftantial  narrative  of  the  life  of  this 
voluminous  writer  in  Moreri’s  dictionary. 
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